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By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 


Orro Edwarp Lropotp von Bismarck is beyond question | 


the most notable statesman of our day. To him more than | 
to any other man is due the creation of the German Empire, 
the second in population and the first in military strength of 
the existing states of Europe. Fifteen years ago, when he be- | 
came Prime Minister of Prussia, his name was hardly known. 
Five years later, Carlyle wrote of him ; ‘‘ He is the only man | 
appointed by God to be his 
vicegerent here on earth in 
these days, and knowing he 
was so appointed, and bent. 
with his whole soul on doing, 
and able to do, God’s work.” 
Others represent him as em- 
bodying in himself al! the 
vices of statecraft : the wili- 
ness of Metternich, the un- 
scrupulousness of Talleyrand, 
the truculence of Menschikoff. 
Both representations are wide 
of the truth. Let us, by 
examining his work, and the 
fashion in which he has done 
it, endeavor to ascertain what 
manner of man he is. — 
On the river Biese, in the 
circle of Stendal, of the Prus- 
sian province of Saxony, is a 
little town for which one will 
look in vain on our common 
maps or in our most com- 
plete gazetteers. Yet it has a 
written history going back 
for seven centuries, when the 
region hereabouts was wrested 
from its Slavic possessors and 
fell to the Bishops of Have- 
land. One of these, about the 
year 1200, built a fortalice to 
guard the borders af his 
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OTTO EDWARD LEOPOLD PRINCE BISMARCK SCHONHATSEN. 


territory, calling it Biscopenmarck—the Bishop's Marck or 
Border—which in time became contracted into Bismarck. 
|The town which grew up around it came to be of some 
note. It rejoiced in a cross which is said to have fallen 
from heaven, and to which pilgrimages were made in the 
' thirteenth century. Near by is still standing an ancient 
tower called the ‘Bishop's Louse.” Legend says that it 
was once ‘the abode of a 
gigantic louse, for whose sus- 
tenance the neighboring 
peasants were obliged to fur- 
nish enormous supplies of 
flesh. The legend is satiri- 
cal; the great louse being 
the representation of the 
devouring ecclesiastical ver- 
min who infested the land. 
From this town set out 
bold German Ritters bent 
upon new acquisitions, who 
took its name as a surname, 
calling themselves Von Bis- 
marck. The first of these of 
whom we find special men- 
tion was Rule yon Bismarck, 
who as early as 1300 held 
broad lands near Stendal, of 
which town he was a leading 
burgher and a member of 
the guild of tailors. Not that 
he was of necessity an actual 
craftsman, but because every 
burgher must be enrolled in 
one of the regular guilds. 
Traces of this custom exist in 
England. The Duke of Wel- 
lington was enrolled asa 
member of the ‘‘ Worshipful 
Company of Master Tailors ” 
in London, and the Prince of 
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Wales is, we believe, free of the Fishmongers. 
marek led a stirring life. Among his other doings he got into 
a quarrel with the Church about some lands, was excommuni- 
eated, and died under the ecclesiastical ban. Still more nota- 
ble was his son, the Knight Claus von Bismarck, master of 
the aristocratic guild of the tailors who fell into feud with 
the more plebeian guilds, got worsted, and were banished 
from Stendal. rose high in favor 
with the Markerave Ludwig of Brandenburg, to whom he did 
many good services, especially that of lending him money, 
for which he was rewarded with the fief of the Castle of 
Burgstall, one of the chief strongholds in the Elbe 
His descendants held this title till the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and were noted as famous hunters. Then 
the Elector John George (the Markgraves of Brandenburg 
had before this attained to that dignity), also a famous 
hunter, cast longing eyes upon Burgstall. 


Clans went to his estates ; 


revi mn. 


By dint of much 
negotiation and more coercion he induced the Bismarck to 
exchange it for the less valuable estates of Crevese and Schin- 
hausen, whence in time arose the houses of Von Bismarck, 
of which we have to do only with that of Schoinhausen. 
The honse was not strictly a noble one, but belonged to what 
is styled the Junker order, corresponding very nearly to the 
English squires. 

Schoénhausen is an ancient little town. Its church, built 
hy the good Siegbodo, Bishop of Haveland, and consecrated 
in 1207, is the finest village church in the Elbe 
Hard by is the mansion of the Von Bismarcks, a substantial 
house of two stories and high peaked roof, built about 1690 ; 


region, 


the massive foundations are more than a century older, for 
the original mansion was burned down during the Thirty 
Years’ War. At the beginning of the last century this was 
the residence of Karl Wilhelm von Bismarck, formerly cap- 
tain in the royal guard, but who had settled down to the life 
of a country gentleman, devoted to field sports, and stand- 
ing in much awe of his spouse, Frau Wilhelmina Wenke, 
who was addicted to society, literature, science, and chess. 
To them was born, April 1st, 1815, their son, whom we know 
as Prince Otto von Bismarck. Of several children previ- 
ously born, only Bernhard, five years the senior of Otto, 
survived childhood. 
cilor and chief-justice of 


He rose in time to be a privy coun- 
a district court. Twelve years 
younger than Otto was a sister, Malwina, who in time be- 
came the wife of the royal chamberlain, Osear von Arnim. 


Bismarck’s letters to her, running through many years, form | 
73 


the best part of the rather trashy memoir by Herr Hesekiel, 
which is, nevertheless, quite the best that has been written, 
although it comes down only to the year previous to the 
Franco-German war, leaving us to other sources for the 
most important part of Bismarck’s career. 

When Otto was a year old, the death of a distant kinsman 
put his father in possession of several considerable estates in 
Pomerania, among which was that of Niephof, which became 
for many years the home of the family, although they kept 
up a Winter residence in Berlin. 

At the age of six Otto was sent to a private school in Ber- 
lin, in which his elder brother had been for some time pupil. 
Six years after he was transferred to the gymnasium, whither 
Bernhard had preceded him. Here he spent ten years, when 
he went to the University of Gottingen to study jurispru- 
dence, for he had been destined to a diplomatic career. He 
wished to go to Heidelberg, but his good mother had heard 
much of the wild ways of the Heidelberg students, especi- 
ally of their beer-drinking proclivities, and taking what she 
supposed to be sound advice, decided in favor of the reput- 
edly more sober Gottingen. 

Bismarck had grown up a very tall young man, modest in 
manner, and nowise distinguished as a student, except that 
he made himself a perfect master of the English and French 


languages. He was a fine dancer, a good horseman, and an 


Rule von Bis- , 
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expert fencer. So quiet had been his Berlin student life, 
that he had found opportunity for only a single duel. This, 
if we may put faith in an account of it, written in doggere] 
verse, was a funny affair, a sort of running fight, in which 
Bismarck got a slash in the leg, while his near-sighted an- 
tagonist suffered the loss of his spectacles. 

At Gottingen, where he remained only a year, he distin- 
guished himself by his conspicuous absence from lectures, 
He was carly initiated into the wildest set of students. One 
day he was summoned before the dean to answer for some 
escapade. He made his appearance, accompanied by a huge 
dog, and attired in a gray dressing-gown, top-boots, and a 
He underwent a sound rating, and was 
returning home in no amiable mood, when he encountered 
four Hanoverian students, who set up a loud laugh at his 
‘Are you laughing at me, gentlemen ?” 
““H-m, may say that easy 
enough,” was the response. Here was a glorious oppor- 
tunity for a formal students’ duel. Bismarck was not posted 
up in the etiquette of the occasion, but he managed to growl 
out a reply sufficiently provocative, and was challenged by 
all the four. He accepted the challenges, and hurried to the 


tall stove-pipe hat. 


odd appearance, 


demanded Bismarck. one 


headquarters of the Brunswickers, by whom he was fur- 
The Hanove- 
i They withdrew their chal- 
lenges, made all courteous apologies, swore that he was no 


nished with the proper fighting equipments. 


ians were charmed at his pluck. 


Fuchs, bat a jolly brave Bursch, and formally inducted him 
the Hanoverian The Brunswickers 
were wroth that he had joined another union after having 
Their senior challenged him, and got 
One duel led to another, and 
before the year was out Bismarck had fought twenty times, 
losing blood only once, when by the breaking of his oppon- 
ent’s sword he received a wound in the face, of which he still 
The blood was decided accidental, and so 


into Burschenverein. 
been armed by them. 
a bloody slash across the face. 


bears the scar. 
**not good.” 
From Gittingen Bismarck went back to Berlin, nominally 
to study for a magisterial or diplomatic career. He led a 
wild life, but managed to pass his examinations, and in 1835 
was made examiner in a magistrate’s court, and in the follow- 
ing year reeived a position in the Department of the Admin- 
istration of Justice. In 1838 he entered the Jager Guards 
in Berlin, to perform his term of military service. In the 
following year he was transferred to a Pomeranian regiment. 
His father’s affairs had gone badly. What with the cost 
of the Berlin establishment, of Summers at the watering- 
places, and bad management generally, he was on the verge 
of ruin. His sons persuaded him to put the Pomeranian 
estates under their care, while he retired to Schdnhausen. 


| Otto took charge of Kniephof, near which his regiment was 


stationed, so that he had opportunity to manage it. For’ 
two or three years he devoted himself assiduously to his 
work, manifested decided administrative capacity, and the 
estate again became productive. When matters began to 
go smoothly, he fell into ways at which his staid neighbors 
were aghast. He would mount his horse and ride twenty or 
thirty miles to a wild carouse with the officers of a garrison. 
Then he would shut himself up in his room, devouring books 
upon theology, philosophy, and history. Then he would 
fill the house with his wild fellow-officers, who quaffed huge 
bumpers from a bowl filled with porter and champagne, and 
rent the night air with their shouts and pistol-firing. The 
Newstead Abbey of Byron might have served as the proto- 
type of the Kniephof of Bismarck. Men called him ‘‘ Mad 
Bismarck,” and said, punningly, that he had ‘turned his 
grange into a grogshop.” * 


* This is as nearly as we can reproduce in Engl sh the German 
play upon words, which turns upon the similarity in sound between 


Ivneiphof, the name of the estate, and kneipehof, a low pot-house, 
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During this wild period he won his first medal ; one which 
he is still fond of wearing, and of which he is more proud 
than of any of the prouder ones to which he has a right. 
His servant had been flung by a runaway horse into a 
deep river ; Bismarck, in full uniform, plunged in, and, at 
the imminent peril of his own life, brought him out ; and for 
this received the medal for saving human life. 


This way of life lasted several years, during which he | 
Then Kniephof grew | 


made a tour in France and England. 
quiet and decorous, and it was whispered that it was about 
to receive a mistress ; but as time passed and none appeared, 


it was conjectured that Mad Bismarck had been crossed in | 


love. He had indeed fallen in love, and stood a more than 
equal chance of being crossed. He gave up his wild life, 
and, having completed his term of military service, resumed 
his official post in Berlin. 

His father died in 1845, and the estates were divided be- 
tween his two sons, Otto receiving Kniephof and Schinhau- 
sen, making the latter his home, and being elected to the 
post of captain of dykes, a responsible position in that flat 
region, liable to constant overflows. 


Glasenap, when one day they received a letter from Bis- 
marck, asking for the hand of their daughter, and greater 
still when the gentle Johanna acknowledged that he had 
won her heart. The father made slight opposition, but the 
mother was obdurate until the lover appeared in person to 
plead his suit. Her objections vanished at the sight of the 
stately and courteous gentleman into which ‘‘Mad Bis- 
marck” had been transformed. The marriage took place in 
July, 1847, It would be hard to find one which has proved 
itself more fortunate. 


Bismarck’s political career commenced only two or three 


months before his marriage. 
been in Prussia nothing at all answering to a national diet. 
There was, indeed, a separate local diet for each province, 
and King Frederick William IIL. had, as long ago as 1820, 
introduced some reforms, and premised many more ; but he 
had died in 1840, leaving his promises only partially fulfilled. 
In February, 1847, his successor, Frederick William IV., put 
forth an ordinance instituting a ‘‘ united diet,” to be com- 


posed of princes of the blood, certain nobles, and a deputy | 
and alternate from each provincial diet. Dyke Captain Otto | 


von Bismarck was chosen alternate from the province of 
Saxony, and his principal being ill, took his seat in the 


United Diet, which convened in April, 1847, in the White | 


Room of the Royal Palace of Ci'lln-on-the-Spree. 

The functions of this diet were limited enough, and the 
king opened it with a speech, in which he told them that 
even these functions rested solely and entirely upon his free 
grace and absolute will. He said: ‘‘ As the heir of an un- 
weakened crown, which I must and will hand down unweak- 
ened to my descendants, I know that I am perfectly free 
from all and every pledge with respect to what has not been 
carried out of the promises of my father, and above all, with 
Tespect to that from the execution of which his own true 
paternal conscience preserved my illustrious predecessor ;” 


but the law of 1820 had been carried out in all its essential | 


parts, and had proved itself to be a wise one; ‘‘ therefore 
have I proceeded with a cheerful heart, indeed, but with 
wl the freedom of my kingly prerfigative, to its final com- 
pletion, 
blessed memory, I have granted you, within certain 
hecessary limits, the right of granting taxes ;’ but he 
had granted this of his own royal will, and of his own 
toyal will alone he promised that, except in case of war, 
he would “contract no State loan, levy no new taxes, 
hor increase existing ones, without the free consent of the 


Orders.” But he warned the members of the diet that ‘it 


| which he left, and flouted by that which he entered. 
| first Frederick became King of Prussia not two years before 


Up to this time there had | 


| other form of government. 


Yes, far beyond the promises of the king of | 


| when political power came into his hands. 





was not their province to represent opinions, or to bring 
opinions of the day into practical operation ; for the Crown 
must govern according to the laws of God and the land, and 
its own free and unbiassed resolution, and not according to 
the will of the majority.” And. he adds, emphatically, “I 
would not have called you together had I the smallest sus- 
picion that you had any desire to play the part of what are 
called representatives of the people.” 

As for all written constitutions, he rejected the very idea 
with contempt. If there were anywhere people who found 


| content in such, it was well enough for them ; but, he assev- 


erates, ‘‘ No power on earth will ever sueceed in moving me 
to change the natural relation between prince and people into 
something conventional or constitutional ; and, once for all, I 
will never suffer a written sheet of paper to force itself in be- 


| tween our Lord God in Heaven and this people in order to 


rule us with its paragraphs, and to replace by them our 
ancient and time-hallowed trusty reliance upon each other.” 

As for a written constitution, three years had not passed 
before the king was compelled to grant one, to which, when 


| the pressure was overpassed, he paid as little respect as 
Great was the astonishment of the sedate Herr Jacob Put- | 
kammer and his spouse, the highborn Lady Luitgarde von | 


might have been expeeted. Meanwhile, there is something 


not a little ludicrous in the monarch of a mushroom king- 


| dom like Prussia appealing to divine right and time-hallowed 


sanctions. Men were yet living whose grandfathers could 
recollect when the Elector of Brandenburg was permitted, 
by grace of Austria, and at a heavy cost, to style himself 
King of Prussia ; and how he was sneered at by the Order 


The 


| the first George became King of England ; but the most 


stupid Guelph had in his veins some of the royal blood of 
the Stuarts and Plantagenets, while no Hohenzollern could 
claim a drop of such sacred ichor ; and no one can transmit 


what he has not received. A wise man may ascribe sanctity 


| to an image which he believes came down from heaven, 


although it were a very rude one ; while he would hardly 


value one which had been carved before his own eyes, except 


for its own intrinsic worth. The century-and-a-half old Prus- 


| sian monarchy had a value because it was useful, just us the 


six years’ old German Empire has a value because it is useful 
and bids fair to continue. 

The king struck the true note in defense of his claim to 
absolutism when he said that Prussia was not ripe for any 
‘** Tt has pleased God,” he said, 
“*to make Prussia strong by the sword of war from without, 
and by the sword of intellect from within. As in the camp, 
unless in cases of the most urgent danger or grossest folly, 


the command can only be vested in the will of one. So can 


the destinies of this country, unless it is to fall instantly 


from its height, only be guided by one will.” 

Bismarck had hitherto apparently scarcely given a thought 
to political questions. But he was an absolutist by temper 
and by his very birth asa Junker ; and as he then looked at 
the matter, the right divine to rule in Prussia lay only in the 
king, and in his first speech in the Diet he uttered his polit- 
ical creed : ‘‘ The Prussian sovereigns are in possession of a 
crown, not by the grace of the people, but by the grace of 
God—an actually unconditional crown, some of the rights 
of which they have voluntarily conceded to the people.” 
If for the sovereignty of the Crown, we substitute that of 
the State, in whatever hands vested, we shall have the creed 
to which he has ever been faithful. And if to this we add 
an intense patriotism, which led him in everything to look 
solely to the safety and aggrandizement of Prussia, we shall 
have the key to Bismarck’s whole career, from the moment 
Crowns quite as 
much given by the grace of God as that of Prussia were 
swept away without scruple, whenever Prussia could thereby 
gain an advyantage—her boundaries be rectified or her 
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frontiers made 
more secure. 
Prussia would 
be stronger by 
the possession of 
Schleswig - Hol- 
stein, of Han- 
over, of Hesse 
Cassel, of Frank- 
fort, of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and 
he took them 
when he had a 
chance, quite 
regardless of the 
protestations of 
kings, dukes, 
senates, or 
peoples. 

His theory of 
absolutism was 
soon destined to 
rudely 
tested. The 
deluge of 1848 came. 


be 
It seemed as though the windows 
of heaven were opened and the fountains of the great 
deep broken up. The waves swept over the continent 
and dashed against the walls of Berlin. Democracy was 
rampant there. Fora time it seemed that Frederick Wil- 
liam would tread the path of Louis XVI. 
stand bareheaded while the bodies of the populace shot 
down by his soldiers were brought into the courtyard of the 
palace. ‘‘National property” was inscribed over the gate of 
the palace of his brother and heir-apparent. In spite of all 
that he had said, he had sanctioned a popular constitution, 
under which a diet was convened. Bismarck set himself to 
bring about a reaction. 
beer-houses, through the press, and in the constitutional 
dict, where he soon found himself at the head of the Junker 


THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES IN BERLIN. 


He was forced to | 


} 


He organized clubs ; was busy in | 


party, and was often called privately into the royal coun- | 


cils. It was the work of a politician rather than a states- 
man ; but it was the only work then to be done, perhaps the 
only work which he was then capable of doing. His higher 
qualities had yet to be developed. Meanwhile the revolu- 
tionary flood was stayed in central Europe. 


Louis Napo- | 


years after, 
“has been for 
Prussia a noose 
around ou 
necks, with the 
end of it in the 
hands of the 
enemy, who 
only waits the 
proper moment 
to pullit.” The 
king, somewhat 
hesitatingly, 
proposed to 
Bismarck to go 
to the Diet as 
Prussian ambas- 
sador, asking if 
he could man- 
age the duties, 
He replied: 
“Try me, for 
six months, and 
then, or sooner 
if you think proper, remove me.” In 1851 he was sent 
thither, as Secretary of the Embassy, but with the under- 
standing that he would soon be placed at its head. 

It was not long before it was clear that Bismarck had at 
last found his right place. He held the position for eight 
critical years, in the course of which he was temporarily sent 
on several important diplomatic missions. His chief en- 
deavor was to win for Prussia at least an equality with Aus- 
tria in the Federal Diet. He mastered the craft of diplo- 
macy, at which he laughed in private, styling it ‘‘the art of 
saying nothing in many words, . . . I write reports of 
many sheets which read as tersely and roundly as newspaper 
articles, but if any one can say what there is in them after 
he has read them, he can do more thanI can. Each of us 
pretends to believe that his neighbor is full of thoughts and 
plans if he would only tell them, and at the same time none 
of us know an atom more of what is going to happen to 
Germany than of next year’s snow. Nobody knows what 
quackery there is in this diplomatizing.” But one thing he 
did know: Austria could hardly want anything which would 
not work harm to Prussia ; and come what might, she must 
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leon grasped the reins of power in France ; the shattered | be closely watched. In the meantime Frederick William 


German Feder- 
ution was reor- 
ganized, with 
its cumbrous 
Frankfort Diet, 
and in that fed- 
eration Austria, 
so lately on the 


_— 


Si 


verge of ruin, 
had more than 
her old advan- 
tage over Prus- 
sia, for by her 
influence over 
the smaller 
States she could 
shape the action 
of the Diet, 
dragging Prus- 
sia, however un- 
willing, in her ; Ne 
course. ‘The os = 
Federation,” 
wrote Bismarck 


a 


VARZIN, RESIDENCE OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


became incap- 
able of wearing 
any crown, by 
God's grace or 
man’s. His 
faculties de- 
cayed,men said, 
through drunk- 
enness. He was 
known through- 
out Europe as 
“KingCliquot,” 
and in 1857 his 
brother,now the 
Emperor Wil- 
liam, became 
regent. He had 
learned to esti- 
mate Bismarck 
at his true value, 
and continued 
his confidence. 
When the Aus- 
tro-Italian war 


——— 
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was imminent, 
with France as 
the ally of Italy, 
it seemed as 
though the Fed- 
eration, and 
with it Prussia, 
would be 
dragged in, and 
the seat of war 
be transferred 
from the Po to 
the Rhine. 
Early in 1859 it 
seemed of para- 
mount import- 
ance to secure 
perfect accord 
between Russia 
and Prussia,and 
Bismarck was 
sent as ambas- 
sador to St. 
Petersburg, 
from whence, after surveying the situation, he wrote : “If 
we fire one shot on the Rhine, the Italo-Austrian war is 
over, and in place of it we shall have a Prusso-French war, 
in which Austria, after we have taken the load from her 


0) Ny 


shoulders, will only assist, and will assist just so far as her | 


own interests are concerned. That we should play a very 
victorious part is scarcely to be supposed.” 
out, the Federation kept aloof; the war was confined to 
Italy, and by the peace of Villafranca, Austria was stripped 
of most of her possessions on the peninsula, and the King 
of Sardinia became King of Italy. 

The vitality of Austria is the puzzle of the philosophic 
historian. Made up of a seemingly unnatural conglomera- 


tion of peoples differing in race and language, in manners | 


and institutions, one would suppose that the fabric of the 
empire would fall at the first shock from within or without. 
But she came out of the seemingly disastrous war stronger 
than before, and without even a loss of prestige ; for it was 
no military disgrace that she could not upon Italian soil cope 
with the united 
force of France 
and Italy. The 
loss of Lom- 
bardy was a real 
gain. Relieved 
from the neces- 
sity of keeping 
down a discon- 
tented people, 
she was able to 
bend her whole 
energy to 
strengthen her 
position in the 
German Feder- 
ation. 
Bismarck, 

the meanwhile, 
after a brief 
embassy to 
France, had 
been recalled, 
and in Septem- 
ber, 1862, was 
made by Wil- 
liam, now king, 








THE KING OF PRUSSIA OPENING THE NORTH GERMAN PARLIAMENT IN 18 








PRINCE BISMARCK, IN A COUNCIL OF THE EMPIRE, AT THE IMPERIAL PALACE. 


Prime Minister 
of Prussia, with 
the special di- 
rection of 
foreign affairs. 
This to an on- 
looker was a 
hazardous step, 
for as a 
nounced 

lutist, Bismarck 
was thoroughly 
unpopular; in 
the D ie t 9 the 
House of Depu- 
ties dead 
against him, 
and he was 
forced to with- 
draw fir-t 
budget to pre- 
vent it being 
rejected. He 
had by this time 
began to meditate upon a Germany from which Austria 
should be excluded, or at least have only the weight in the 
Diet which belonged to her in proportion to her Ger- 
man population, exclusive of her other nationalities, which 
would leave her far below Prussia. ‘‘I see,” 


pro- 


abso- 


was 


his 


he has written, 


| ‘in our position in the Diet a defect of Prussia which we 
As it turned | 


” 


shall have sooner or later to heal ferro et igno.” In the mean- 
while the one thing to be done was to strengthen the army ; 
or, in his own phrase, to ‘‘ put Prussia in the saddle,” and 
await the course of events, ready for any emergency. When 
the army was made truly formidable, then he said, ‘‘ Prus- 
sian self-respect would speak perhaps with a more conclusive 
tone than the Diet. I should only then care to see the word 
‘German’ instead of ‘ Prussian’ inscribed on our standard, 
when we should have become more intimately and effectually 
bound up with our German fellow-countrymen than we have 
hitherto been.” He never really recognized the German 
portion of the Austrians as truly German. As early as 1859 
he had come to believe that, ‘‘ were the Federation abolished 
this very day, 
without substi- 
tuting anything 
for it, this nega- 
tive acquisition 
would soon 
form better and 


more natural 
relations be- 
tween Prussia 


anf her German 
neighbors than 
have _ hitherto 
existed.” 

It would be 
vain to attempt 
to unravel the 
tangled skein of 
intrigue which 
was carried on 
during the first 
three 
Bismarck’s pre- 
miership. At 
first he endeav- 
ored, ostensibly 
at least. to come 


years of 
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toa solid accord with Austria; failing in this, he entered 
into accord with Russia, between whom and Austria there 
were growing discontents, and who were quite willing at 
least to stand neutral, and to see that the other great powers 
should do so, in case, as seemed probable, Prussia and Austria 
came to blows. Meantime Prussia and Itaty had entered 
into an alliance, offensive and defensive, against Austria 
should either be assailed by her. 

then most unexpectedly hurried on by the ** Schleswig- 
Holstein affair” 
inexplicable, but which all men agree to have been a most 


The impending war was postponed for a brief space, and 
an affair which, even at this time, seems 


unwarrantable scheme, in which Austria and Prussia under- 
took to despoil a weak neighbor, each hoping that, in the 
end, she would be able to secure all the advantage for herself. 
The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein were an integral part 
of the kingdom of Denmark, but their dukes were princes in 
the German Federation, and represented in the Federal Diet, 
which brought their territories, in a manner, into the Fede- 
ration. The direct line of succession in both duchies seemed 
to be on the point of failure, and the King of Denmark un- 
dertook to settle it in a way prejudicial to the possible claims 
of other German prince s, who appt aled to the Diet for re- 
dress. The Dict directed Austria and Prussia to drive out 
the Danes. They made a gallant but unavailing resistance, 
and the King of Denmark was forced to Vv ield the duchies to 
the Federation; whereupon Austria was directed to take 
temporary possession of Holstein, and Prussia of Schleswig. 
The duchies were contiguous to Prussia, who wanted posses- 
sion of both. Austria wished Holstein made a separate State. 
Prussia objected, and drove the Austrian forces out of Hol 
stein. Austria appealed to the Diet, which ordered the 
Federal force, with the exception of the Prussian contingent, 
to the field. Prussia demanded that the order should be re- 
scinded, which was refused. She then averred that she had 
been attacked by Austria and the other States, who had 
virtually declared war against her, and called upon Italy to 
fulfill her treaty obligations by declaring war against Austria. 
This was done, and the war was opened in Germany and 
Italy. 

In Italy the Austrians were successful; in Germany every- 
thing went against them from the first. Here the campaign, 
which lasted only seven weeks, was brought to a close by 
the decisive battle of Sadowa, fought July 3, 1866. On each 
side nearly 200,000 men were engaged ; the Austrians were 
utterly routed, losing 40,000 in killed and wounded, and 
20,000 prisoners, while the entire Prussian loss was hardly 
10,000. The result was mainly owing to the greater rapidity 
of fire and the superior range of needle-gun with which the 
Prussian infantry had been quietly armed. The military 
supremacy of Prussia was clearly established. The Emp ror 
of Austria abandoned the contest in Italy, formally made 
over Venetia, his only remaining possession on the peninsula, 
to the French Emperor, who transferred it to the King of 
Italy. 

Prussia took relentless advantage of her success. Saxony, 
Hanover, and Hesse-Cassel had formally sided with Austria, 
and the Prussians took possession of their territories. The 
King of Saxony was allowed to retain his crown upon hard 
conditions. The blind King of Hanover was coolly set aside, 
und his kingdom annexed to Prussia. Hesse-Cassel shared 
the same fate. The German Federation was declared to be 
dissolved, and a new union, from which Austria was ex- 
cluded, was formed, comprising all the German States north 
of the River Main, and styled the North German Confedera- 
tion. This embraced a population of about 29,200,000. 
Prussia, with her new acquisition, had 23,600,000 ; Saxony, 
2,300,000 ; twenty smaller States, 3,300,000. The North 
German Confederation was, in effect, Prussia under another 
name. The King of Prussia had supreme command of the 


TT 
army, the sole authority to represent the Confederation with 
foreign powers, to declare war and make peace, and to gp. 
point a Chancellor who should preside in the Federal Conn. 
cil. Bismarck was made Chancellor. 

The States south of the Main—Bavaria, Wiirtem). 
Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt, with a total population of 
8,500,000, were left at liberty to form a South German Con 
federation. Bavaria, whose population exceeds all the 
others, was disposed to enter into a close alliance with Prus- 
sia, with a view of soon joining the North German Confed 
ration; Baden also favored this; Wiirtemberg wished, for 
the present, to stand aloof, and await the course of events, 

Bismarck had now, in effect, reached the goal at which ] 
had so long been aiming. There was a practical union of 
all Germany under the Prussian Crown, and of this Ger. 

any he was the virtual ruler, for William adopted all his 
views. He set himself vigorously at work to consolidate t) 
new power, and, above all, to bring the army to the highest 
state of efficiency, and in this he was singularly fortunate in 
having the aid of Moltke and Von Roon, probably the 
greatest military organizers the world has ever known. It 
was at this time that Carlyle wrote the words which are cited 
at the beginning of this study. 

The period from 1866 to 1870 was, in the main, fortunate 
for the designs of Prussia. Russia was altogether favorable, 


Austria, eut off from Germany, was too much engrossed in 


consolidating her shattered empire to give ground for 2) 


prehension. Great Britain desired to keep aloof from com. 
plications on the Continent. 
jealousy upon the sudden aggrandizement of her nearest 
neighbor. For almost a score of years it had seemed that 
Napoleon III. was the arbiter of Europe. His councils had 
seemed as though one had inquired at the oracles of God 
It was now clear enough that he was no longer the man he 
had been. His throne rested upon the breath of the popu- 
lace, and murmurings had begun to be heard against him. 


Sut France began to look with 


But, in the outset at least, a war is sure to be popular with 
the French, if it promises to add glory to France. Next to 
a war which should avenge upon Great Britain the disgrace 
of Waterloo, the most glorious for France would be one 
which should repeat over Prussia the triumph of Jena 
Urged by all malign counsels, Napoleon made ostentatious 
preparations for war. Prussia more quietly, but far more 
vigorously, made counter preparations. 

There seems to be little reason to doubt that Napoleon 
was bent upon war early in 1870; yet on the last day of 
June there was nothing which betokened an immediate out- 
break, for it seemed unlikely that anybody out of Spain 
would care who should wear the Spanish Crown. On the 
30th of June, M. Emile Ollivier, the French Prime Minister, 
officially declared in the Legislative Body that the peace of 
Europe was never more secure, for no one of the great pow 
ers—France least of all—had serious grounds of complaint 
against any other. 

Just four days later, the Spanish Provisional Governmen 
proposed to the Cortes that the crown should be offered to 
Prince Leopold, of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, an obscure 
member of the royal family of Prussia. The French Gov- 
ernment formally declared that the candidacy of a Prussian 
prince, agreed upon without consulting France, would be a 
blow at French honor and influence ; and M. Benedett:, th: 
French ambassador at Berlin, was instructed to demand that 
the King of Prussia should forbid Prince Leopold from ace- 
cepting the proffered crown. The king refused, upon the 
ground that he had no right to give such an order to a prince 
who was of age; but at the same time, July 10th, the Prus- 
sian Government put forth an official declaration that it had 
no part in the selection of the prince. The Spanish Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs had just before assured the French 
Government that the choice had been made without consult- 
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ation with any foreign power whatsoever. Leopold also 
declined to be a candidate, and the difficulty seemed to be 
effectually put to rest. But, to the surprise of all men, the 
French Government was not satisfied, and insisted that the 
King of Prussia should, in an autograph letter to the Em- 
peror of France, pledge himself that no prince of the house of 
Hohenzollern should ever in the future become a candidate 
for the Crown of Spain. Bismarck refused even to lay the 
demand before his sovereign. On the 13th Benedetti met 
the king in a public walk at the watering-place of Ems, and 
impudently reiterated the demand. William turned on his 
heel, and would not even give an answer; but in a few 


minutes sent word by a simple adjutant that he would re- | 


ceive no communication on the subject. On the next day 
the Prussian ambassador was formally withdrawn from Paris, 


and the French ambassador from Berlin. 


On the 19th war was formally declared by France, for | 
which three reasons were assigned: The insult offered by | 


sismarck to the French ambassador, and its subsequent 
sanction by the king; the refusal of the king to compel 


Prince Leopold to withdraw his name as a candidate for the | 
Spanish Crown; and that the king still left the prince at | 


liberty to accept the crown if formally offered to him. 


Never was a great war undertaken upon such slight pre- | 


texts, and never in such hot haste. 
from the time when the 
that when war was made inevitable, and only five days more 
until it was formally declared. 

That 13th of July did for Bismarck the work of years. 
All the German peoples crystallized at once into a united 
Germany. On the 16th the Federal Council of the North 
German Confederation votes that the ‘‘ arrogance of France” 
must be checked, and that the whole army should be mobil- 
ized. 
States were to join those cf the Northern Confederation in 
case war should be made upon it. Contrary to French ex- 
pectation, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg and Baden were prompt to 
fulfill the treaty. Before a week had passed all Germany, 
from the Alps to the Baltic, from the Niemen to the Rhine, 
was aflame. 

France was equally eager for the fray ; or if any one had 
scruples he prudently kept them to himself. In the Legisla- 
tive Body, the Duke de Grammont declared, amid universal 
applause, that the honor and dignity of France had been 
wantonly assailed, and that there was just cause for war. 
Emile Ollivier, in the name of the Government, demanded 
that the Garde Mobile should be armed, and an extraordi- 


It was just nine days 
erievance was first announced, to 


nary credit of 500,000,000 francs should be granted for the | 


army, and 16,000,000 for the navy. Hardly a vote was 
given against this demand. The Senate went in a body to 
St. Cloud to thank the emperor for his promptitude in vin- 
dicating the honor of France. 


The British ambassador at Berlin proposed that England | 


should mediate between the powers. Bismarck declined the 
proposal, unless France should first declare her desire for 
such mediation. Three days after the declaration of war, 
the Pope, ‘‘as the vicer on earth of God and of peace,” 
offered his mediation. To the Protestant king he wrote : 


“My mediation is that of a sovereign whose small dominion | 


excites no jealousy, and who inspires confidence by the 
moral and religious influence he personifies. May God lend 
his ear to my wishes.” William responded courteously, but 
firmly, and in his letter we see the hand of Bismarck. 
Neither he nor his people, he said, had devised or provoked 
war. They had taken up the sword to defend the honor and 
the independence of their country, and were ready to lay it 


down the moment that end was attained. ‘If,’ he con- 


cludes, ‘ your Holiness could offer me from him who has so | 


unexpectedly declared war assurances of sincerely pacific dis- 
positions, and guarantees against a similar attempt upon the 


By special treaty, the forces of the South German | 
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peace and tranquility of Europe, it will certainly not be I 
who will refuse to receive them from your venerable hands, 
united as Iam with you in bonds of Christian charity and 
sincere friendship.” But no such assurances came from the 
Emperor of the French, who entered blindly upon that path 
which in sixty days was to lead him to Sédan. Every Euro- 
pean power made haste to proclaim its neutrality. Both 
belligerents assured the neighboring States of Holland, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland that their neutrality should not be 
infringed. 
duel. 
Years afterward Bismarck declared publicly that the war 
was really brought about by the Pope, ‘‘a true member of 
the Church militant, who had thought fit to renew the 
ancient struggle between the Papacy and the temporal 
| power, and more especially with the German Empire. He 
could prove, he said, that the war was the combined work of 
Rome and France; that Napoleon was dragged into it 
against his will by the Jesuitical influences rampant at his 
Court ; and ‘‘that up to the very eleventh hour he was de- 
termined to maintain peace, but was finally overpowered by 
persons representing Rome.” 
| credit to this assertion. 


So all Europe stood by to witness the great 


For our part, we do not give 
We do not find the slightest evi- 
dence for the charge ; and everything is against it. We be- 
lieve that the war was in every sense Napoleon’s war. 

The French Emperor had committed the fatal double 
error of over-estimating his own strength and under-esti- 
mating that of the enemy. He looked for one or two great 
| battles, as many decisive victories, and then merely a military 
/ promenade. ‘‘ We know the way to Berlin,” he said to his 
| soldiers. ‘It runs past Jena.” At the beginning of the year 

the French army, on a peace footing, numbered on paper 
| about 400,000 men, which would be doubled when placed on 
a war footing. When war was declared there were only 
400,000 fit for arms, with a reserve of perhaps 100,000, and 
150,000 in garrisons, in all 650,000 for every duty. Of 
| these, not more than 310,000 were disposable for an imme- 
| diate campaign on the Rhine. The actual armies of invasion 

scarcely reached 270,000, Germany had ready for the field 
fully 450,000, besides a first reserve of 190,000, which could 
be speedily mobilized, and a second reserve of 225,000; 
| in all 875,000, behind which was still the Landwehr, or home 
militia, which in case of need could do garrison duty. 
| Within a few weeks after hostilities began there were not 
less than 600,000 German troops on the soil of France. 
Besides the great numerical preponderence, the German 
troops were better equipped, better provisioned, better ore 
ganized, and, as the event préved, far better commanded, 
than the French. 

We can barely glance at some of the salient features of the 
war. The first blow, and the only one struck upon German 
| soil, was given by the French, A strong column crossed the 
Moselle, August 2d, and drove back the Ifttle garrison of 
Saarbruck. The Germans almost simultaneously crossed 
into Alsace-Lorraine. On_ the the French advance 
guard was attacked at Weissenburg and driven back to 
Wirth, where, on the 6th, was fought the first great battle of 
the campaign. 


5th 


The French under Bazaine were defeated, 
almost routed, and driven back toward Metz, where Napo- 
leon had his headquarters. Hot fighting took place on the 
I4th and succeeding days, culminating in the 16th in the 
great battle of Gravelotte, where the French, outnumbered 
and outgeneraled, but not outfought, were defeated and 
forced to take refuge in the impregnable fortress of Metz, 
| where half of the great army of invasion was shut up, 
| watched by a competent force, while the bulk of the German 
| armies was set free to operate against MacMahon, who had 
formed an intrenched camp near Chalons, ninety miles to 
| the east. The camp was broken up on the 23d, and fora 
time it was uncertain whether MacMahon was retreating 
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THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN THE IMPERIAL REICHSTADT. 


upon Paris, or was manceuvring for the relief of Bazaine at 
Metz. The former seemed probable, and Moltke, who from 
his quiet room directed every movement, sent a large part of 
the German force by forced marches to intercept the sup- 
posed retreat. It soon appeared that MacMahon was moving 
northward toward Sédan, with the evident purpose of turn- 
ing sharply to the southwest, uniting with Bazaine under 
the walls of Metz, and crushing the besieging army by force 
of numbers, The German march toward Paris was counter- 
manded, and directed upon Sédan, where the opposing 
forces came face to face, August 3lst. Both sovereigns were 
with their armies. A battle was fought the next day. The 
French, vastly outnumbered, were defeated and driven into 
the town, which was incapable of standing siege for a day. 
Napoleon, who had been in the thickest of the fight, sent 
a flag of truce with a letter to William. It read: ‘‘ My 
Brother—Since it has not been vouchsafed to me to meet 
death in the midst of my troops, I lay my sword at the feet 
of your Majesty.” William replied: 
‘*My Brother—I accept your sword, 
and ask you to appoint some one 
with whom negotiations concerning 
the capitulation of your army may be 
conducted.” He appointed Bismarck 
and Moltke as his commissioners, with 
orders to insist upon an unconditional 
surrender of the French army, the 
officers only to be released upon their 
written pledge not to take up arms 
during the war, or to act in any way 
against the interests of the Germans. 
MacMahon had been wounded, and 
the command had devolved upon 
Wimpfen, who acted as his own com- 
missioner, and swore that sooner than 
accept these terms he would blow up 
the fortress and himself. He was 
told that if the capitulation was not 
signed by nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing the bombardment would begin. 
Napoleon fancied that he might 
gain better terms by a personal inter- 





COUNT VON ARNIM, THE OPPONENT OF BISMARCK. 


| view with William, and rode out to seek him. He was met 
by Bismarck and Moltke, who told him that there could 
be no interview with the king until after the capitulation 
had been signed. Bismarck would not speak as to thie 
capitulation ; that, he said, belonged to Moltke; but he 
was ready to confer with the emperor upon the terms of a 
peace. Napoleon would not treat of this ; the empress, he 
said, had been appointed regent, and peace could be made 
onlyeby the regency. No mitigation of the terms could be 
gained. The capitulation was signed. By it 83,000 men 
| laid down their arms ; 50,000 had been previously captureu. 
In killed, wounded, and prisoners, the French had in a few 
days lost 175,000 men, besides 400 cannon, 70 mitrailleuses, 
and an immense quantity of munitions of war. The prison- 
ers were sent to the interior of Germany. The castle of 
Wilhelmshohe was assigned as the residence of Napoleon, 
where he remained until March, when he was set at liberty, 
and allowed to go to England, whither the empress and their 
son had preceded him. 

During the succeeding phases of 
the war the iron hand of Bismarck 
appeared. France had provoked the 
war, and must pay the penalty. Jules 
Favre, who had come to be the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, vainly 
urged that the empire, and not the 
French nation, was responsible ; that 
the republic desired peace ; and mod- 
estly suggested that the Germans 
should abandon the siege of Paris, 
and go quietly home ; adding that in 
no case would a foot of French soil or 
one stone of a French fortress be 
given up. Bismarck replied that the 
French people had made themselves 
participants in the aggressive war 
upon Germany ; the legislative body 
had clamored for it, and not an in- 
fiuential organ of public opinion had 
declared against it. And now “ er- 
many must provide against any 
future attack from France,” She 
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must secure her southeastern frontier by advancing her , 


boundaries, and by seizing and holding the threatening 
chain of fortresses. If it was a dishonor to France to give 
up a part of her territories, this was an ignominy which 
France had never scrupled to inflict upon other nations 
when the chances of war put it in her power, and an igno- 
miny to which she had repeatedly submitted when the for- 
tunes of war had against her. How much should 
finally be given up was a matter for negotiation ; but in any 
case Paris must be formally surrendered. Gambetta whim- 
pered that Germany wished to reduce France to the rank of 
a second-rate power ; but that sooner than surrender, Paris 
would bury herself under her own ruins. 
moved by such rodomontade. A deputation from Paris 
offered a contribution of 200,000,000 franes by way of ran- 
50m. : ' 


gone 


Bismarck was un- 


Bismarck replied, sneeringly : 
great a personage to be treated in 
Let us do her the honor to make it a thousand millions.” 
His demands rose as the resistance was prolonged, and finally 


‘Paris is quite too 
such a shabby manner. 


the cession of Alsace-Lorraine was enforced, with a war in- 
demnity of 5,000,000,000 of francs—a thousand millions 
down, and the remainder, with interest, within three years ; 
the German troops to be gradually withdrawn as the pay- 
ments were ma:e, the last body not to leave until the last 
franc had been paid up ; and at the very outset a portion of 

the army should enter Paris in triumph. France, indeed, 

by an effort which has excited the wonder of the world, 

shortened her period of humiliation—perhaps one may say 

wholly effaced it. The fourth milliard of the indemnity was 

counted down in May, 1873, instead of in March, 1874, 

wher it was due ; in consideration of this and of the prom- 

ises to pay the last milliard at the end of the year, Bismarck 

consented that the German army of occupation should in 

July evacuate all France with the exception of the single 

fortress of Verdun. 

The triumph over France—far more the hereditary enemy 
of Germany than of England— had completed the work begun 
by the exclusion of Austria. It only remained that there 
should be, formally as well as actually, a united German 
nation ; and it seemed fitting that this consummation should 
take place upon French soil. All the States of Germany, 
North and South, united in urging the King of Prussia to 
take upon himself the title and dignity of Emperor of Ger- 
many. This was done at the Palace of Versailles, in Janu- 
ary, 1871. Bismarck, who had in 1865 been made a count, 
was raised to the dignity of prince, and made Chancellor of 
the Empire, retaining the premiership until 1873, when he 
resigned on account of the overwork which it involved. But 
still retaining the Chancellorship, and more than any other 
man ruling the empire. 

No easy task has he found it to steer the ship of state in 
what would at first sight appear to be calm waters. Most 
difficult of all is it to deal with the ecclesiastical claims of 
the Catholic Church. To Americans it seems as if there | 
should be no conflict between Church and State. Not so in 
Germany, where the two come into collision at a thousand 
points, and upon matters in respect to which neither can 
yield to the other except under actual compulsion. In the 
view of the State, the Church, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, must be in all respects subject to the civil power. The 
Catholic holds that the Church has certain prerogatives and 
functions with which the State has nothing to do, and for | 
the exercise of which the State has no authority to call the 
Church in question. 


Thus the Bishop of Ermeland re- | 
cently excommunicated two learned doctors who publicly | 
questioned the binding authority of the Vatican decrees. 

He was told that no religious denomination had a right to | 
cut off from its communion any of its members without | 
leave of the State. The bishop urged that as excommuni- | 
cation involved no civil rights, the exercise of this authority ' 
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was not under State control. The Government thereupon 
deprived him of his salary. In the view of Bismarck, the 
Catholic Church is even now endeavoring to make itself an 
imperium in imperio in Protestant Germany, where she 
numbers three-tenths of the population. The following is 
the clearest statement which we find of his position, as 
viewed by himself : ‘‘I acknowledge it to be my duty to re- 
spect the dogmas of the Catholic Church as such, and I 
have never interfered with anybody for believing them. 
But if the infallibility dogma is so interpreted as to lead to 
the establishment of an ecclesiastical imperium in imperio, I 
am naturally driven to assert the supremacy of the State. 
We Protestants are under the conviction that the Kingdom 
of Prussia ought not to be ruled by the Pope, and we de- 
mand that you, the Ultram ntane section of the Roman 
Catholic Church, respect our convictions, as we respect 
yours. Unfortunately, however, you are accustomed to 
complain of oppression whenever you are not permitted to 
lord it over others.” As we look upon it, the Catholics have 
good reason to complain of some acts of oppression, notable 
among which is the suppression and expulsion of the Jesuits 
and other kindred religious orders who had become obnox- 
ious to the Government. In July, 1874, a decree was issued 
by the king, and countersigned by Bismarck as Chancellor, 
by which all existing establishments of those orders were 
suppressed, the setting-up of new ones forbidden, and all 
Jesuits banished from the empire within a period not to ex- 
ceed six months. This order applied to Catholic Bavaria as 
well as Protestant Prussia, and the King of Bavaria was un- 
able to retain a member of his own household who belonged 
to the Order of the Jesuits. 

Bismarck has certainly made himself greatly obnoxious to 
the Catholics, and has thereby exposed himself to the fate 
which befell Henry IV. of France, and William of Orange. 
On July 14th, 1874, a young fanatic named Kullman fired 
several pistol-shots at him in the most public street, aiming 
directly at the head, for he had been told that Bismarck 
always wore a shirt of mail under his garments. He did not 
deny that he meant to kill his victim, but justified it on the 
ground of Bismarck’s hostility to the Church of Rome. His 
counsel contended that his naturally weak intellect had been 
overset by Ultramontane teachings, so that he 
morally responsible for his acts. 


yas not 
He was, however, found 
guilty, and sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment. 

Bismarck, though not sixty-one years of age, is really much 
older than his years—older, in fact, than William. He has 
long been subject to frequent and severe attacks of acute 
diseases. His public career must, in any case, be drawing to 
The end only crowns the work. The work of Bis- 
marck has certainly been a great one; but whether the Ger- 
man Empire, of which he, and not the Emperor, is the 
creator, will have a long continuance, no wise man will dare 
prophesy. To-day it looks firm enough, but not firmer than 
did the monarchy of Louis Philippe a month before its over- 
throw, or the French Empire two months before it fell. 

The abs lutism of Bismarck has certainly yielded much 
to the liberalism which has gained ground under the shadow 
of the empire, and he himself seems yet firm in the confi- 


a close. 


| dence of his sovereign and the great majority of the people. 


A few months ago a resolution of the Diet was looked upon by 


him as involving a declaration of want of confidence. He 
presented his resignation of the office of Chancellor. The 


king refused to accept it, and the Diet, by a majority of 
almost three to one, passed a special vote of confidence. 
Bismarck owes little of his influence to eloquence, and 
little which he has said or written will go down to posterity. 
He is not a ready or fluent speaker, though as a debater he 
seizes the salient points in question, and can, upon occasion, 
give hard hits. As a diplomatist he is keen, and by no 
He is master of the art of conceal- 


means over-scrupulous. 
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PRUSSIA AND THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE, 


ing his meaning, or rather of pretending to a meaning when 
he has none. If necessary, he certainly will not shrink from 
a falsehood, or will tell a truth which he does not want be- 
lieved, in a manner to make every one suspect it to be a false- 
hood. 
much rather gain his ends by righteous than by unrighteous | 
means, 
never loses sight of his end; and it may safely be said that 
his ends have always been good ones. 

As a private man, his character is unquestioned. He is a 
good husband, a good father, a good citizen. From the 
great French indemnity he might have appropriated to him- 
self just as much as he wanted. He only gained an estate 
unquestioned services. 

We have called him the most notable statesman of our 
day—it is far too early to pronounce him the greatest, « 
even a very great one. When to this we add that, measure ‘i 


SHOWING THE STATES ANNEXED TO PRUSSIA LY THE STATESMANSHIP 


| 
| 


He has never shown himself vindictive, and would | 


| nation without a city, 
outlaws and vagrants. 
from England ; and in this country, that great vortex where 
in 
But however muc th he ms iy change his means, he | the next generation a neW type, they seem to lose their indi- 


— onl 


OF BISMARCK, 


the stern ban of our civilization ; and this strange race, who 
the 
king, or country, 


came no man knoweth whence, homeless million, a 
are looked upon as 


Stern laws have driven them away 
men of all races, climes, and ideas are absorbed to give 


viduality, and the bands scatter, | 

But while the northern calculating mind so strenuously 
opposes the vagrant life of the gypsy, Spain seems to have 
allured them by its climate, tolerated 
and retains them. Their untidiness’ 


reak up, and melt away. 


them by its customs, 
and dishonesty, their 


| apathy and licentiousness seem less than where the ban is 
moderate for his rank, and very moderate for his great and | 


by the common standard of men who have borne a leading | 
part in troublous times, he deserves, upon the whole, a fa- | 


vorable judgment, which we think he will receive from after 
ages, we have said all that a survey of his whole career war- 
rants us in saying. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY, 
THE gypsies are not generally favorites in this country or 
Northern Europe. 


| 





| limb of the girl and the 


upon them. They become elevated to a certain extent, and 
under the genial sun and inspiring surroundings become 
more picturesque and attractive 

Borrow, who made so attractive Gypsies 
in Spain,” would have simply filled us with disgust had he 
begun by the gypsies in England. 


than elsewhere. 


a work of his * 


The young gypsy girls, especially in Spain, have a grace 
peculiar 
but age soon tells upon them, and nothing can be 
more hideous than the aged crone of the gypsy camp. 

The contrast between the exquisitely molded form and 


and beauty which in their dances gives them a 
charm ; 


gauntiness of is strikingly 
shown in Doré’s sketch of the gypsy girl's toilet. Murillo 
made Spanish rags poetic, and indeed the poverty of South- 


age 


Their shiftless, thriftless life falls under | ern Europe, gypsy or Christian, is free from the coarseness 
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and vulgarity which is peculiar to 
the lower classes of Anglo-Saxon- 
dom. There is poetry about a 
Spanish bandit with which no 
genius can invest an English 
cracksman or a New York rough, 








PIGTAILS. 


“Loox out, P. !” Such 
was the warning I received from 
Barney Prevost just as I was 
about to let fly both barrels of 
my fowling-piece into a flock of 
wild ducks, which were unsus- 
piciously disporting themselves 
on the rushy waters of the Shan- 
Ting-Kiang, a small tributary of 
the Tien-Tsin River. 

The trouble I had taken to gain 
an advantageous position for my 
intended shot passes belief ; and 
I could scarcely resist the tempt- 
ation to disregard Barney’s admonition, the more especially 
as the ducks took advantage of it at once, and rose with a 
tremendous clatter ; but attendant circumstances were tick- 
lish, so I did refrain from drawing trigger, and looked for 
explanation in the direction of my comrade. 

It was in the year 1858. The Anglo-French expedition to 
which I was attached had occupied Tien-Tsin (pronounced 
Tin-sin) as a preparatory measure to an advance on Pekin, 
if the diplomatic mission, then in active operation at the 
latter place, failed to obtain demanded concessions from the 
Celestial Government without recourse to horrentia martis 
arma, 

The ways of diplomacy are proverbially ‘‘ ways that are 
dark,” and in this instance its tricks were decidedly vain ; 
in addition, the negotiations were so tiresomely protracted, 
that a flotilla of gunboats was sent up,from the fleet, off the 
Taku forts, with tents, and the troops went into quarters. 
An intrenched camp was formed, and time began to hang 
heavily on our hands. 

At first plenty of amusement was found in the shooting 
and fishing the neighborhood afforded; but some serious 
affrays between sporting parties and bands of Braves—as 
those bands of natives are designated who unite the callings 
of guerrillas in war-time and marauders in all times—not 


PIGTAILS, “ous BRIDLE WAS HANDY. 


PIGTAILS.—‘‘ WE KEPT STRAIGHT ON, FLOUNDERING THROUGH AS BEST WE COULD. 
ON THE CONTRARY, DIVIDED THEIR PARTY.’’ 





1 ‘T GRASPED IT, AND BELTED THE CELESTIAL TO TH: 
TERRESTRIAL BY TIPPING HIM OUT OF THE SADDLE.’ 


OUR PURSUERS, 


always resulting satisfactorily to the sportsmen, led to the 
fulmination from headquarters of an order confining men 
and officers within the lines. 

Had the adjutant-general spent all his leisure in penning 
orders, it is questionable whether he would have succeeded 
in inducing the ardent spirits in camp to submit to the mon- 
otonous inactivity prescribed. 

If his orders said stay, the kwirr-kwirr of the red-legged 
partridges in the dewy evenings and the quack-quack of in- 
numerable wild ducks by night, said come ; and we went, 
stealing out of camp before light, dodging or cajoling outly- 
ing pickets, practicing ruses astute, and sometimes, I fear, a 
little unwarrantable. 

The story about to be related proves that Nemesis conde- 
scends to take cognizance of peccadilloes sometimes. 

When I turned my head, what I distinguished was Lieu- 
tenant Bernard Prevost, of my company, practicing — 
pedal movements. 

Upon hands and knees he was progressing as rapidly a as 
possible through the two-feet growth of rank sedges, where 
past experience had taught me the existence of a sufficient 
depth of inches of water to render such a mode of locomo- 
tion inconsistent with dry knees and wristbands. 

I was likewise ambushed in the long blades of flowering 
* rush and iris with which the river 

banks were fringed, but I had 
chosen a dry spot. 

The ducks were by this time at 
a safe distance, so it was no use 
taking them into consideration. 

Rising cautiously to my feet, I 
peered round in search of the 
cause that had motived Barney’s 
warning to me and his own eccen- 
tric proceeding. 

I was enlightened with dis- 
agreeable fullness by observing a 
large Chinese boat, full of infam- 
ously ill-looking Tartars, pulling 
directly toward where I stood. 

The gestures they indulged in 
disclosed that I was observed 
then, if they had ignored my 
presence previously, which is 
doubtful ; so, without more ado, 
I ducked my head and made- 
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tracks after my comrade. At least four miles of trying 
ground stretched between us and camp, thus every yard’s 


start was of moment to us; but the soil was so treacherous | 


and sticky, and the rushes impeded us so much, that, before 
we had widened our distance by a hundred yards, the 
glances we threw behind showed us our pursuers—for such 
they speedily displayed themselves to be—crowding out of 
the boat. 

A Chinaman believes in Confucius, Buddha, and Laotze ; 
as outer barbarians, we censured that belief. He likewise 
believes steadfastly in wooden-soled shoes, than which any- 
thing more inconvenient for running in cannot be imagined ; 
and this last canon of his belief we did of, under the cir- 
cumstances, quarrel with. 

‘* Bad luck to every mother’s son of them !” said Barney, 
who was Irish to the gristle of his ears; ‘‘ it’s a murdering 
pity Dacres and Prescott are not here with half a dozen of 
our fellows! Isn't it a bagful of pigtails we’d take home 
with us ?” 

“We will talk about that when we get to camp, Barney,” 


said I, jumping right into the middle of a quagmire in my | 


effort to avoid a wet-looking spot. 
‘* Bedad, if that is a short-cut you are taking to it, I'll go 
the longest way round.” 


Pop, pop, pop!—the gingals of our enemies began to | 


make unpleasant music in the rear, and the rush of the iron 
balls they were loaded with, as they shred the rushes, made 
words to it. So long as they aimed at us we were tolerably 
safe ; a Chinaman always hits by accident. 


Before we could reach good running ground we had to | 


gain the higher land, which formed the true bank of the 
river during the Winter floods, when the channel is consid- 
erably widened. To win it, it was necessary to cross several 
brooks or springs drained from the more elevated surface. 


We kept straight on, floundering through as best we | 


could. 
Our pursuers, on the contrary, divided their party, one 
set going east, the other west, by a detour that enabled them 


to sweep round each extremity of the marshy flat we were | 


crossing. 

The knowledge we had gained of the country by our fre- 
quent excursions taught us that they must purchase dry feet 
at the cost of giving us a start which, barring accident, 
would insure our safety ; and something of bravado was 
engendered in us by this conviction. 

‘* Here we are, by jabers !” said Barney, as we reached 
the commencement of solid ground. Who ‘“ jabers”” may 


be, I do not know ; Barney invoked him on every occasion. 


‘*And it’s myself will light a cigar before I take another 


step. A traneen for those beggars, anyway, P——. You 
don’t happen to have the least bit of a ball-cartridge about 
you, now, do you ?” 

“No, Barney, my boy ; but I have a drop of brandy in 
this, and we will divide that between us.”’ 

I handed him my pocket-flask, and drained what he left in 


it, after which we clambered up the ascent, and—found our- | 


selves confronted by just half a dozen mounted ‘ braves,” 
perched on their ill-conditioned ponies like monkeys, brist- 
ling with all the warlike pharaphernalia of celestial warriors. 


Barney uttered a curse in pure Celtic, and in a tone of | 


voice from which every trace of bravado was eliminated. 
He was an uncommonly handsome, tall young feilow, 


brave as his race is, and with a very slippery hold of his | 


temper. 


“You think you've got us for sure, don’t you, you cheat- | 


ing, sneaking spalpeens !” 

He swung his gun round, and cocked both barrels, while 
he scanned the horsemen with a look of set savagery peculiar 
to him when his blood was up. 

I knew that in a crisis such as that, the first minute 


, would decide everything ; we must give, not accept, the 


initiative. 

‘Shoulder to shoulder, Barney,” I said, feeling as if the 
words required more breath than usual in their manufac- 
ture. ‘‘ Shoulder to shoulder, and dash at them. Do not 
fire if they let us pass ; and, anyway, reserve one barrel for 
emergencies, if you can.” 

The Chinamen had not permitted our brief consultation 
to take place without demonstration on their part. 

Beating their swords against the small round shield each 
wore on his left arm, they had commenced advancing on our 
position in a convex line, when, with all the impetus of a 
down-hill charge, we rushed for an opening between the 
second and third horsemen to the left of the line. 

“Ah yah! Ah yah! Tzu pee wan!” 

Not understanding Chinese, I cannot give the equivalent 


| of what I have written phonetically. 


That was what it appears to me a slantindicular-eyed 
specimen of ugliness (the terms are Barney’s) shouted, as he 
rode at me with uplifted sword. 

I spoiled his frontispiece for the book of ugliness by 


| changing its appearance with the contents of my left barrel. 


He obligingly dropped his sword, and I picked it up, 
thinking it might prove useful. 
Before I had recovered the perpendicular, another China- 


| man rode his pony over me, and a whole firmament of stars 


suddenly twinkled in my eyes. 

Bang, bang ! 

No Chinese firearm ever emitted two such clear, clean rings 
as that, and, struggling up to my knees,I beheld my late 
assailant—/ute in the strictest sense—with pendent arms on 
either side of his pony’s neck, rubbing his pug nose indus- 
triously in the animal’s mane. 

The bridle was temptingly handy. I grasped it, and 
helped the Celestial to the terrestrial by tipping him out of 


| the saddle. 


Half a dozen paces off was Barney Prevost, tooth and nail 
with an assailant whose twenty-inch-long mustachios dangled 
diabolically. 

The Irishman had chbbed his unloaded gun, and was so 
cleverly dodging his antagonist’s sword-cuts, that I believe 
he would ultimately have got the best of it had I not, think- 
ing one good turn deserved another, cut into the game by 
riddling the former with a charge of No. 3 shot. 

‘Catch the pony, Barney, as you love your life!” I 
shouted. But the vicious little beast had a Chinese nature, 


| and shuffled off after the other three ‘‘ braves,” who con- 


cluded to avoid close quarters, and, with cowardly prudence, 
unslung their matchlocks from their shoulders. 

One hasty glance, to assure ourselves that the more nu- 
merous dismounted foes had not yet gained our side of the 
incline ; one minute spared to insert fresh charges in the 
empty guns, and then away in the race for life. 

Wisely or otherwise, g relinquished my captured pony. 

The mulish creature appeared too astonished at the pre- 
dicament of his former owner, at whose carcass it kept sniff- 
ing, to remember that nature had endowed it with four legs 
for the purpose of carrying out of disagreeable predicaments 
those who had only two. 

‘‘Keep yourself in, man! Keep yourself in !” ejaculated 
my comrade, taking a backward look. ‘‘It is a bad jockey 
that makes hard riding at the beginning of a race.” 

I felt I should have no wind to waste in words, so kept on 


at a somewhat easier pace. 


Barney appeared to be blest with the bags of olus. 

‘*Those beggars are coming after us now, but there are 
only three of them to crumple up. I wonder whe: the in- 
fantry is, bad seran to the whole bad breed !” 

On, and still on, we raced over a level plain of deserted 
gardens, where rotting pumpkins, watermelons, cabbages, 
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and onions denoted at once Johnny Chinaman’s industry and , 
proclivity for the flesh-pots. 

It was all deserted now; but the flowing water rills trick- 
ling in all directions, while they attested native intelligence, 
drew from each of our distressed respiratory organisms 


hearty maledictions. 

The labor of leaping them added immeasurably to the ex- 
ertions we were undergoing. 

We had left the scene of our encounter upward of half a 
mile behind, when I noticed the conical straw hats of the 
dismounted Celestials rising over the crest of the mound-like 
bank that had hitherto masked them. 

With what yearning gaze I looked at the ugly little tile- 
covered pagoda, fully ‘two miles off, which, once gained, 
would afford a full view of the camp. 

“*T must pull up, Barney!’ I gasped. 
out !” 

My companion turned his head, and looked first to the 
rear, then to the right. 

‘Ts it pumped out you are already?” asked he, reproach- | 
fully. ‘* We'll jog along easy, then, but keep going. Those 
mounted blackguards mean heading us off. These drains 
bother them as much as they do us.” 

One glance told me he was right. The three horsemen 
were galloping as hard as the ponies could go along the slope 
of the river’s bank, where their progress was unimpeded, and 
the footmen were straggling in a line nearly parallel with | 
ours, but which inclined diagonally more and more to that | 
we were proceeding in. 

‘Come, P——, blow up the organ again, and try another 
blast,” said Barney, entreatingly. | 
I threw away shot-pouch and powder-flask to lighten my- 

self, and once more took to running. 

A wild chorus of yells greeted us from our dismounted | 
enemies as soon as they observed this, and high over head 
the “whish” of their bullets. | 

Short as had been my rest, I had to some extent caught 
breath, and the effort to inspire was less painful. 

I saw clearly that our safety depended upon our obtaining 
such a start upon the boat-party as would enable us to frus- 
trate their manceuvre for an attack by the three mounted 
men, while the others were in supporting distance. 

Moderate as was the pace we kept up, it was amply fast | 
enough to sensibly widen the distance between us and the 
band on foot. 

This fact became clear to the cavalry, and wheeling their 
ponies, they appeared determined to oppose our advance. 

‘“‘ Have you a puff left in you, P—— ?” asked Barney. 

‘Two or three, my boy, yet.” 

‘* Well, see, then ; if we can only ‘pot’ these three fellows, 
the rest is easy. Those other spalpeens will never catch us 
if we get up on the bank, where there are no ditches, Tear 
an’ ages ! what's that ?” 

My companion stopped short, and stooped down. 

‘* May I never breathe if those haythens haven't ‘pricked’ 
me with their bows and arrows!” 

Sure enough, an arrow was sticking in his ieg, just below 
the bend of the knee. 

‘Does it hurt much, Barney ?” I asked, beginning to feel | 
desperate. 


“T am pumped 





“Tt won't come out—curse it !” 
With a savage snap, he broke the arrow, leaving the head | 
where it had lodged. 

When he moved, I saw at once his running was ended ; 
the first drain brought him to a standstill. 
“If ITcould get the cursed thing out!” said he, passion- 
ately, ‘*I’d go on for a fortnight ; but I can’t pend my knee. 
Ay, here you come now, you murdering, skulking thieves ! 
but if I can’t bend my knee, you'll find I can crook my ' 

finger, some of you.” 


| ducks ? 


A wholesome dread of ‘‘ barbarian” powder, however, kept 
the three cavaliers out of range ; satisfied, seemingly, with 
our inactivity, they sat beating their shields and flourishing 
their swords. 

Once more poor Prevost tried to advance, but the effort 
wrung more curses from him, and he sat down sullenly. 

“T am done for, P——; it is folly in you to let them 
have us doth. Quick, man, off with you; do not wait, I tell 
you ie 

“Hold your tongue, Barney; we have one chance. Let 
us try to unseat that mounted fellow nearest tous. If we can 
get his pony, you shall ride it. Take my arm, and try to 
hobble.” 

He obeyed my suggestion, and tried to proceed with my 
assistance ; but we had ‘‘ reckoned without our host.” 

Engrossed in watching the enemy’s “ cavalry,” the move- 
ments of the other branch of the force had not been sufli- 
ciently taken into account. 

The sudden appearance of a dozen ‘‘ braves” on the sum- 
mit of the acclivity to our right, and at a hundred paces’ 
distance, was a development of tactical skill we had not 


| looked for. 


“Just try and get this infernal thing out of my flesh, 
Pp——,,” said Barney Prevost, as steadily as though he were 
alluding toa thorn in his finger, and were speaking in a gar- 
den of rosec. ‘I feel like fight; I do not know how you 
feel.” 

The pain I must have given that Irishman has frequently 
occurred to me ; but I actually drew the arrow-head from 
his leg, although the barb having penetrated his thick 


| leather gaiter, I was obliged to leave it in that. 


Bending his wounded knee once, as if to see how far he 
could trust to it, my comrade discharged a ‘“‘ whoop” from 
his lungs that would have proclaimed his nationality any- 
where. 

‘“‘Now, P——,a run for life!’ said he, bounding four 
feet, at least, in advance of me, and then as suddenly stop- 
ping short. 

Neither of us spoke ; delightful astonishment precluded 
speech. 

In scattered disarray our pursuers were flying. The three 
cavalry, ignoring pumpkins and drains, were crossing coun- 
try as only a Chinese pony performs that feat—by a series 
of cat-like jumps when puss is nervous about wetting her 
feet. 

The dismounted force, on the contrary, went lumbering 


| along like so many vivified willow-pattern-plate men, not 


heeding us, but pressing pell-mell in retreat along the way 
they had come. Half a minute made all clear. 

Agile as squirrels, came from the other side of the mound 
& score or more of red-trowsered, gray-coated individuals, 
whose dress, so it appeared to me, harmonized picturesquely 
with the landscape. 

I respected our allies before ; my respect deepened mate- 


| Yially from that day. 


‘Ah, ah! so it was you gentleman they were after. I 
am charmed to have disappointed them. Well, and your 
You have some ducks, eh ?” 

It was the officer in charge of the marching detachment 


| who thus addressed us. 


‘* No, sir, no ducks,” replied Barney ; ‘‘ but I haye this, if 
you will favor me by accepting it as a souvenir of your de- 


| liverance of two poor devils who were very nearly past pray- 
ing for.” 


My comrade handed the Frenchman a long pig-tail, cut 
from the head of a Chinaman, whose need of one in this 
planet had ceased, thanks to a minie-rifle ball through the 
occiput. 

Our gallant ally turned it over with a melancholy smile. 

“No ducks! Ah, that is always my luck! As for the 
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pigtail, I will keep it, and value it for your sakes, messieurs.”’ 
Shrugging his shoulders, he murmured : ‘‘ Tout de meme, ¢a 
ne se mange pas’ —(All the same, one cannot eat it). 


| morning walk, I met a large white poodle, shaved and clip- 
ped lion fashion (that is, I suppose, a Parisian idea of a lion), 
who wore a round, black velvet cap, coquettishly placed on 
— one side of his curly head. In his mouth he carried a bas- 
ket, to the handle of which a small écru silk parasol had 

A Lonpow philosopher, going his first rounds in Paris, | been adroitly attached in such a manner that in carrying the 
writes : Queer things I have seen in Paris, but a queerer | basket the dog held the parasol over his head, and so shaded 
sight than that which I witnessed on the Rue de la Paix it | himself from the rays of the sun. 


It is impossible to de- 
has rarely, if ever, been my lot to behold. 


In taking my ! scribe my astonishment ; I won't try. 
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THE RAVEN'S VOICE,—“ IT WAS AN INSTANT OF TERROR, BUT I NEITHER SCREAMED NOR MOVED.” 


THE RAVEN’S VOICE. 


WAS a very bold and fearless child, and my | 
brothers and sisters often dared me to go | 
into lonely places in the dark, or do peril- | 
play tricks on me, but it usually happened 
that they fell into their own traps, while I 

\d . } they were about to dupe me gave me more | 
a _ courage than I would otherwise have had, | 
4 be attributed to one or another coming to | 
db R 5 
Cs frighten me. 
resolved itself into very simple elements, I acquired an ease 
which stood me in stead in times of real danger. 

It opened to | 
the South, and the two large parlors looked to the East | 
the house, while at the West and back was another large 
room, sometimes called the great porch, and at the East and 
and a garret, whose ample space was broken only by the 
great chimney in the centre. 
given to the old-fashioned virtue of hospitality. 

The humblest wayfarer coming in at the porch was enter- 
door on the Southern side. 
Tam not going now to tell you of my handsome “gentle” 


ous feats of various kinds, which challenges | 
I never refused. Often they set out to 
performed my part in safety. 
) Very possibly the consciousness that | 
for any unusual noise or appearance would | 
But, night or day, I used to go straight up to and touch | 
whatever seemed fearful, and finding the object of doubt 
We lived in a large old house built of English oak, and | 
bearing its nearly two centuries very lightly. 
and West. 
The dining-hall and spacious kitchen formed the square of | 
back was the dairy and another porch. 
There were three stairways leading to the upper rooms, 
We had a gay and lively house, and were used to a great | 
deal of company and visitors, for my parents were greatly 
tained kindly and bade God-speed, as well as the guest 
Whose elegant carriage and span drove round to the front 
Parents, or my brothers and sisters—ouly about myself, 
Vol. IL, No. 4—26. 





| The morning promised a lovely day. 
| breakfast, a merry party came riding down the lane, in car- 


There were a great many of us when we were all at home, 
especially in the Winter holidays, but at times we were 
nearly all away. 

3oarding-schools, academies, traveling—all claimed us at 
various times. Yet it was rare indeed that one was ever at 
home alone. 

It so happened, however, and to me. 

It was a Summer day, and warm, bright, and beautiful. 
Just after our early 


riages and on horseback, and calling joyously for my father 
and mother to accompany them on a pleasure trip. They 
were accustomed to this mode of impromptu festivity, and 
gayly answered that they would soon be ready. 

It was only the day before that my father had returned 
from the Australian gold fields, and had brought with him a 
bag of gold. I knew he had this, for I had seen him the 
night before counting some oyt of it, and putting it into 


| another bag, and I badly wanted to ask him to give me one 


of the pretty coins, but was too well taught to interrupt or 
tease him. 

Thomas brought the chaise to the door. Father's favorite 
black horse, whose coat looked like lustrous velvet, and who 


| stepped so proudly, was pawing the ground impatiently as 


he appeared. He handed in my beauti‘ul mother, and I 
stood looking on with childish pleasure at her beauty and 
rich dress that so became her. My father suddenly turned 
to me and said, taking his key to his iron-bound box : 

‘‘Run, Ann, and get me the little bag you saw me put 
away last night.” 

I was proud to be so trusted ; but when I quickly returned 
with it, he was already in the chaise, and part way to the 
gate. He looked out and said: 

‘“*No matter, now, Ann; you may put it back again, for 
we are going another road, and I will pay Harris to-morrow. 
Take care of the key, my dear, and good-bye.” 

‘‘ Good-by, and a good time to you,” I laughingly replied, 
and ran back to put the treasure in safety. 

I hastened indoors again to see them wind down the pri- 
vate way that led through our extensive grounds, and half 
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wished I were old enough to go with them. Hearing a 
slight noise, I turned and saw a stranger, a figure not unu- 
sual, a man with a bundle hung on a stick. 

He was leaning on the stone wall, and apparently looking 
after the carriages. He came forward in a moment, and 
asked if he might sit down and rest, and if I would kindly 
give him a drink of beer. Beer was free as water with us. 

Of course I said yes, and with light steps soon had him a 


substantial lunch of bread, cheese, and beer, which he came | 


into the kitchen to eat. Betsey and Hannah were busy, 
hurrying to finish their work, for they were going out to tea 
and to spend the evening. They talked gayly about their 
visit, paying little attention to the stroller, who was quietly 
eating. He had laid his straw hat on the floor, and I saw 
that his head was bald on the top, and the thinnish hair 
brushed up from behind over it. 

He had prominent ears, low forehead, and large mouth 
with a retreating chin, where grew a stubbly beard, of grizzly 
black, like his hair. 
or his eyes, small and hid under grayish brows, that seemed 
to glance furtively about him when no one appeared to be 
looking. 


. . ° | 
His voice was harsh and croaking, and had startled me | 


when he first addressed me. 

We were used to strollers of all kinds, as I have said. 
Perhaps I was mentally contrasting his repulsiveness with 
my father’s noble and dignified features. 

He seemed to me very ugly. I was glad when he had 
finished his meal, and risen to go. 

He asked permission to light his pipe, which was readily 
granted. He went out directly, passing accidentally through 


the dining-room and out of the great hall, where he lingered | 


for a moment or two. 


He had thanked me civilly enough for his breakfast, but 


the girls laughed and nodded as he went out, and said they 
should think I had picked up a raven. 

All that long, bright day I was busy and happy in the 
flower garden, or sewing, or reading; and when the girls 
left, looking very cheerful at their half holiday, I wished 
them a merry time, and told them not to hasten home, for 
Thomas should come for them. 

I expected my father and mother soon after eight o’clock, 
and I told Thomas that he might go about that time, as they 
would soon be home, and it looked a little like rain. 

Heavy clouds were gathering in the West, and the thunder 
rumbled sullenly. 

He took the covered wagon and old gray, and, before he 
stepped in, said, respectfully : 

**Miss Ann, I think you had better fasten the doors, as 
you may be all alone for a short time if I go so’ soon. 


Would not you rather that I should wait till your father | 


comes !” 

‘*Oh, no, Thomas ; . aon’t mind being alone in the least, 
and you ought to go, lest it should rain hard, for it is more 
than two miles to ride, and they may not wish to leave in a 
minute. I expect father and mother every moment. 
Don’t wait.” 

So Thomas left, and the wagon rattled merrily up the lane. 

I bolted the doors because he had told me to, for other- 
wise I should not have thought of it. 

It grew dark rapidly, and the thunder began to peal 
heavily, while the wind rose, and the flashes of lightning 
grew more vivid and frequent. 

I went into the east parlor, and looked out to the south, 
but the sudden lighting up of the sky and the following 
darkness did not interest me long. I could not see out very 
well, either, as the honeysuckles covered the windows. 

The large mirror reflected me as I turned away to cross 


the room, and I stopped a moment with a natural vanity, for | 


I was young and fair enough to look upon. 
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I did not know why I observed all this, 


I let all my hair fall loose, and wound it in long, shining, 

brown curls over my fingers. It certainly did look hand- 

| some, for it was very thick, and fell below my waist, and 
curled almost of itself as it fell. 

There came a great flash of light, and I saw distinctly re- 
flected in the glass a face looking in the window. It was an 
instant of terror, but I neither screamed nor moved. 

The face could not see my face, and I kept my body still, 
and rolled the long, shining rings off my cold, white fingers. 
It was an ugly face, and I recognized it. I had seen it that 
morning, and I knew what lay before me. I prayed inwardly 
a brief prayer for help. 

Turning from the glass, I went steadily toward a table that 
stood near that window, and on which I had left my candle. 
I moved steadily as usual, and took up the water-pitcher 
and looked in it, then took my candle and went toward the 
kitchen. 

The lightning kept flashing, but the face did not come 
again. I dropped my candle on the kitchen hearth and put 
my foot on the wick. I set down the pitcher on the dresser, 
and with soft, light footfall hastened through the west room 
| up the front stairs, into my father’s chamber, and softly 
closed and bolted the door at the head of the stairs. I un- 
| locked his box, took out both the bags of gold, relocked it, 
and made my way into the great chamber. 

heard voices ; I heard the doors tried below. I knew it 
was not my father. I dared not tremble nor grow faint. I 
went through that room and two others to the garret stairs. 
I hardly breathed. I heard a window pushed up; more 
than one person came in at it. I felt about me in the dark. 
There was a sliding panel in the inside of the stairway. I 
pushed it and it rolled back. I entered into a long closet 
| under the stairs, and slid the panel carefully into its place. 

I felt cautiously to see if all was safe. I pulled my dress 
| close about me lest it might be caught, and the door not 
| closed tight. Then I waited. I heard steps coming up the 

stairs. I heard a search through all the rooms below. My 
heart beat till I thought that each bound must be audible. 
heard voices—one voice, the Raven’s. I knew that harsh 
| croak. It told me nothing. The face had revealed all to 
| me. The man had seen the bag of gold as he leaned over 
the wall in the morning, unnoticed by the gay group. It 
| was all plain to me. He had gathered from the girl’s talk 
| that I might be alone. He had returned and watched. He 
had brought accomplices. 

Very soon the steps and voices came my way. 
| distinguish the words that were spoken. 
| Drat her! she must have seen you.” 

**No matter ; we'll split the box open with this ax.” 

I knew the ax was in the little porch. Thomas had set it 
in when he had done chopping the brush, as it looked like 
| rain. 

I heard the steps and voices move away, a dull, crashing 
sound, and then stifled, angry tones. I knew they had 
opened the box, and found nothing but the papers. I knew 

| they would now search for me. 

I heard them as they looked into every room and closet, 
| and came up the stairs separate. They all met at the foot of 
| the garret stairs. A thick board was between us. I thanked 
| God that the panel was close shut. I knew it, for no ray of 

light came through. 

‘‘She must be up here,” said the Raven, ‘‘ and we'll soon 


I could 


have her.’ 
‘‘T'll warrant she is here, and I'll wring her neck if she 
makes a noise about it.” 
But the thorough search was ended, and the voices grew 
very angry and full of frightful oaths and threatenings. 
They sat down on the garret stairs to hold a parley. A 
spider ran across my face. A spider puts me in morta! fear. 
' It was with a great effort that I kept from screaming. 








“Come,” croaked the Raven, ‘‘let us go and get the silver; , 
that will be something—that will be something.” 
‘Curse the silver. It’s the gold I’ve come for, and T'll 
burn the house if I don’t find the girl! So let her look 

out !” 

A cold perspiration came on my forehead. 
perform their threat ? 

“Good! Then the rats will squeak, ‘Down drop the | 
money-bags,’ and we'll choke the girl to make her dumb.” 

‘Hold your noise. The old man will be coming home. 
We'll be caught here. Be quick.” | 

‘Who cares for him! He’s only one. A bludgeon will | 
give him a handy little headache as he comes in.” 

‘**And his wife ?” 

They spoke low, hideous words that made my flesh creep. 

I almost was ready to call aloud, to open the panel, to give 
them the gold, and bid them go. 

They got up, and the steps and voices went down. 
horrible there in the dark. I was stifling. 

I moved the panel slightly. No light entered. 
softly back. My resolution was taken. 

I would get out of the house, run down the road, and meet 
my father. I would save him. 

I left the gold in the closet, shutting it in close. 
down two steps into the chamber below. 
a window open there. 
keenly. 

I lifted myself cautiously on the window-ledge, and 
caught a branch of the cherry-tree which grew close to the 
house. 

Swinging myself lightly out, I hastily descended the trunk 
of the tree, and found myself on the ground safe. 

No. The lightning flash betrayed me. The Raven's voice 
shrieked, hoarsely, ‘‘ There she goes! Catch her! Quick! 
This way !” 

Out at the front door came the pursuers, hardly ten steps 
from me. 

I dashed toward the thick shrubbery to put them off the 
track. . 

Fortunately I knew the way, every step of it. They were 
guided solely by the sound and flashing light. 

‘Shoot her by the next flash !” cried one. 

My flying feet struck loose boards. 

I was passing directly over an old, unused well, very deep, 
and it gave back a hollow, resonant sound. 

Almost the next moment I heard a crash, the report of a 
pistol, a heavy fall, oaths and a deep groan. 

Shuddering, I sped on through the garden, up toward the 
cider-press, over the stone wall, down the hollow, up the hill- 
side, over the fields. 

No steps followed; no voices shouted after me. 
down to the second bars, and let them down. 

It began to rain a few great drops, then fast, then it poured. 

I was wet to the skin. | 

I ran on, for I heard advancing wheels coming rapidly. I | 
stood in the road and cried ‘‘ Father! father !” 

The chaise stopped. Another chaise behind stopped also. | 

It was our next neighbor’s, who lived a quarter of a mile | 
further on. 

“Ann, my child. Good heavens! 
What has happened ?” 
I told the whole in a few words, amid eager exclamations 
of joy at my safety, of surprise, even of anger because Thomas | 

had left me alone. 

‘Don't blame him, father ; I insisted on his going.” 

A hurried consultation took place. 

My father was very brave. Our neighbor was very timid. | 
He proposed going on to his house and returning with | 
Weapons. 

In the meantime I had got into the chaise and crouched 


Would they 


It v as 


I slid it | 


I stole 
I knew there was | 
I crept across the room, listening 


I ran 





What is the matter ? | 
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| very useful tree, as it is an evergreen, and the young shoots 
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down at my mother’s feet, who was half crying, and wholly 
thankful to feel me there. 

We rode on, and came to our gate under the willows. 
There were lights in the house, but all seemed still. Nothing 
moved. My father put the reins in my mother's hands, and 
opened the other gate that led up the lane. 

“Will you go home with Nathan ?” said he. 

** And leave you here? No.” 

“Take your wife home, Nathan, if you will, and come 


| back.” 


** We will stay by you.” 

‘*Let us reconnoitre, then, a little.” 

They got out, leaving us sitting still. The rain fell less 
heavily. They got something that would do for weapons 
from the tool-house. They went all round the house—all 
was quiet. They went in. 

We sat still, speaking few words, my hand clasped in my 
mother’s, 

‘Thomas is coming !” I exclaimed, eagerly. 
wheels.” 

We called to him as he came to the gate, for he could not 


‘*T hear the 


| See Us. 


He drove through, and called out : 
‘* What is the matter ?” 
We told him sufficient, and he left Betsey and Hannah, and 


! . . ° 
| went in at once, with only the heavy whip. 


We did not sit long. Nathan came out directly. 

‘* What have you found? Who is there ?” 

‘Nothing. Nobody.” 

‘* Are they all gone ?” 

**Yes, with some of the silver, and a few things. 
don’t know what yet.” 

The horses were put under the shed, and we all went in. 

My father said, calmly : 

‘* We will take a lantern, Thomas, and look round out of 
doors a little.” 

I knew they would go to the old well. I stood and looked 
out of the window, and saw the gleam of the lantern as it 
moved. 

In a very few minutes they came back. 

“‘One of them is dead,” said my father, ‘‘and the other 
lies at the bottom of the well, and groans. The third has 
escaped.” 

They laid boards across some barrels in the shed, and 
brought up the dead man and laid him on them. His com- 
rade, who fell in the well, had shot him in the head as he 
plunged through the boards, His ugly face was still uglier. 

It was the Raven. , 

That night my father’s prayers were very solemn, and hia 
embrace was close as he gave me my good-night kiss. 

The robber in the well was bruised, but not seriously hurt. 
The law took him to punishment. 

The third escaped to America, and afterward reformed. 

I was never left at home again alone. 


We 


A BOUL OR CHEESE TREE, NEAR THE FRENCH POST 
OF THIES, IN SENEGAL, 


THE tree shown in our illustration is a curious combina- 
tion. From the stout trunk below rises a mass of verdure 
almost*in shape like a pineapple cheese, whence, probably, 
its French name; but from this rise two bare stalks, with 
It is a 


and leaves form excellent and appetising food for camels, 
and the height of the bare stalks is probably due to the daily 
clipping below by the camel-drivers. 

The specimen shown in our illustration is nearly two 
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A BOUL OR CHEESE TREE, NEAR THE FRENCH POST OF THIES, IN SENEGAL.—SEE PAGE 403. 


hundred feet high. It stands near a little French post estab- | trict which gives them every advantage for ambuscading 
lished to keep in order the Diobass, a tribe of the Séréres | caravans or small parties. A tree of the same species over- 
negroes, who are the Apaches of Senegal, untamable, unre- | shadows the buildings of the fort, an outpost of civilization 
formable robbers and murderers, inhabiting a mountain dis- | in that part of Africa. 
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A RUSSIAN COOK OF THE OLD FAITH, 


Ove day, while we were in Russia, my wife said to me, 
‘‘Tell me, my dear, what ‘starrie verra’ means ?” 

‘* Starrie, old, verra, faith—old faith. Why do you ask ?” 

‘* Because a woman has come for the cook’s place, and she 
says she is a starrie verra, who will not steal. Shall I take 
her ?” 

‘Certainly, by all means; an honest cook is a gold 
mine.” 

The woman came. She was of a staid, stern, even gloomy 
expression, about thirty-five years old, was clean, and had a 
cowl on her head which hid every hair. All the time that 
she remained with us I had no evidence that she was not 
entirely bald. From this maid’s armpits to her heels were 
two straight lines, so that her waist was quite as mysterious 
as her hair. 
Except for the 
gloomy expres- 
sion on her 
face, her feat- 
ures were 
good, and her 
eye, or I was 
much mis- 
taken, showed 
a kind heart, 
spite of her 
grimness. She 
never smiled, 
jested, or even 
laughed ; but 
we soon found 
that she was 
valuable. 

Her work 
was always 
done to the 
minute, and 
done well. We 
became rather 
attached to 
Anastasia ; and 
while keeping 
her grim grav- 
ity unrelaxed, 
she evideutly 
softened to the 
younger mem- 
bers of the 
family, They, 
again, took 
amazingly to 
the stern old lass. Give me a child for finding out char- 
acter covered up, whether in smiles or gloom. The children 
find it out ; ay, and they bring it out. 

A terrific breaking of pots in the kitchen had taken place 
five minutes after Anastasia’s first installation. Mugs, jugs, 
cans, brown pots, plates and dishes of various dimensions, 
she smashed into atoms at once, saying, ‘‘Unclean! un- 
clean !” As this was a very likely fact, and the things were 
of little value, she was rather encouraged than otherwise in 
this new work of reformation. ‘‘ A new broom sweeps clean,” 
seemed true enough of her. Every article in the kitechen— 
iron, wood, and earthenware—had been horribly defiled, was 
poogaunie (unclean), was smashed and thrown out. She 
asked nobody’s leave, nor did she stand on the manner of 
doing it, but did it. A new outfit was obtained from the 
econem, and as her religion suffered her to eat with none of 
us, a complete set of dishes was got for her own individual 














A RUSSIAN COOK OF THE OLD FAITH.—‘‘ MUGS, JUGS, CANS, BROWN POTS, PLATES AND DISHES 
OF VARIOUS DIMENSIONS, SHE SMASHED INTO ATOMS, SAYING, ‘ UNCLEAN! UNCLEAN!’”’ 





use. No one durst lay a finger upon these on any pretense 
whatever. Iftouched, they were smashed the next moment. 
Nor would she for the world touch food out of any dish or 
vessel which had been used by another. If a dog got into 
the kitchen and put his nose (as dogs generally do) into a 
half dozen pots and dishes, whether these were her own par- 
ticular vessels or not, they were smashed. 

The following conversation ensued one evening upon 
hearing one of these dreadful smashing bouts in the 
kitchen : 

‘* What noise is that, my dear ?” 

‘*Oh, it is Anastasia breaking a few dishes. 
her.” 

‘Never mind her! I wonder you allow that old fanatic 
to go on so; she will ruin us in pots alone. And,” assuming 
a fierce look, ‘‘I shall go and turn her out this moment.” 

‘‘No, you 
won't. Listen ! 
This woman is 
a jewel. She 
breaks a few 
dishes, it is 
true, but her 
religion seems 
to demand it. 
I suppose it 
tells her 
to be honest, 
for she is so. 
You told me 
not to examine 
her trunk, but 
for all that I 
have done so 
many a time. 
She always 
leaves the key 
in it. It con- 
tained nothing 
but an old 
Bible, in the 
old church 
characters, 
which I could 
not read, and 
a few clothes. 
Not a vestige 
of my property 
could I ever 
find. That is 
not all. The 
other servants 
either don’t or 
cannot steal by a hundredth part as much as formerly. 
Her breakage does not amount to a tithe of the old rob- 
beries. Now, say, shall she be turned out ?” 

‘‘ Certainly, I prefer the smasher to the thief.” 

“« Now come to the kitchen ; I hear she has gone out. I 
wish to show you something.” 

We went to the kitchen and there my wife pointed out to 
me that all the utensils in which any food was left or kept 

Bread was in 
On the top of 
the dough a cross was also drawn with a blunt edge. 

‘‘ Now,” said madame, “‘all this is to keep the witches out 
of the food. Yesterday she told me that during the previous 
night the cat had been very uneasy, and had gone about 
mewing for a long time. She got out of bed and drew the 
edge of a knife three times round the cat’s head, after which 
it was quiet and went to sleep directly. She had cut the 


Never mind 


also 


had a cross made of chips laid across the top. 
course of making, and the sponge was set. 
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throats of the witches which were tormenting the cat, and 
had fastened themselves round her head.” When we got 
back to my own room, my wife continued : ‘‘ That is not all ; 
she is absolutely a darling of a griffin. 


supposed to be a priest in your own country, and she de- 
fends the interests and character of the family on all occa- 
sions. 
and that alone halves my expenses.” 

‘*‘ But, my dear, how can she possibly have represented me 
as a priest, the last thing I wish to be thought ?” 

‘* Well, I was coming to that. 
patiently. I got it all from the countess to-day when I was 
there ; and when I explained some things that puzzled her, 
she laughed immoderately. You know what kind of a char- 
acter we all got because we did not go to church, nor have 
images to adore, nor cross ourselves. We were thought dogs, 
and worshiped no God at all; and you confirmed this im- 
pression by saying that you worshiped like the Athenians, to 
whom Paul preached an unknown God. I dare say our 
lives would not have heen safe ; but Anastasia has put it all 
right. I sent her among the peasants to buy provisions, 
They told her that we were dogs, and it was a shame for her, 
a starrie verra, to live with such dreadful people. ‘Ah!’ 
said she, ‘ you are a parcel of fools ; you don’t know them 
asI do. My master is a great priest in his own country. 
Don't I see him twice every week performing the services 
with robes, and dresses, and grand curtains, in the large 
room? Don’t I see him reading and praying out of five 
large books full of saints and pictures every day? Don’t 
they all sing and chant every evening before going to bed ? 
Did ever any of you see them dance like you fools? Don’t 
T break as many unclean pots as I like, and madame is never 
angry, but says, ‘That's right, Anastasia; keep them 
clean.” ’ This counter-blast has been going on for some 
time, and now the countess says we are looked upon with 
different feelings ; in fact, our cook has established you in 
the veneration and good opinion of the people. Besides, 
you know, just dealings with them may have had some effect 
also.” 

** But what does it mean ? 
twice a week ?” 

‘*Have you not, like a captain at the North Pole, been 
setting the children to perform ‘King Alfred,’ and recite 
pieces and sing? Have I not got dresses made for them ? 
Have you not painted a scene—oh, how dreadfully bad !— 
and is not this our amusement every Tuesday and Friday ?” 

‘And the five great books of saints from which I read and 
pray; can they be the four volumes of the J/lustrated London 
News ?” 

“Yes; and the large Illustrated Family Bible. She has 
seen the pictures, and how carefully we handle them, not to 
spoil the great binding. So, what with acting, reciting, 
singing, reading, and family prayers, it is all settled in Anas- 
tasia’s mind that you are a great good man ; but particularly 
the book of pictures has fixed this conclusion in her mind. 

A great sacrifice had yet to be made to the starrie rerra. 
Cooking-pots might be made of the coarsest earthenware, or 
porcelain, it mattered not; if they were defiled, either they 
they must go or the cook would go; that was the fixed 
alternative. 

We had given a party. 


How do I perform the services 


Saunderson was there, Defour 


was there, Pins was there, the count and many others were | 


there. Each gentleman had brought his favorite four-footed 
companion and protector. Some had two, These dogs 
were, during supper, lying about the room. In common 
hospitality, it was but right I should feed my friends’ dogs, 


and I proposed to give them a great feast of broken victuals 
before they were taken from the room. No sooner said than | 
done ; plates, dishes, tureens—of fhe choicest Wedgwood, ' 


She has so estab- | 
lished your character for sanctity that in fact you are now 


She does all my marketing now with the peasants, | 


Put up that book and listen | 





brought from England, and always kept with the utmost 
care—were filled with what dogs like, and put before our ex- 
| pectant neighbors. 

It was delightful to see how the strong fellows wagged 
their tails and lapped their jaws, and crunched the bones, and 
relished the dainty feast ; but in the midst of all, to our great 
grief, the starrie verra opened the door and looked in for 
some orders. She saw the defilement ; her face assumed a 
| more grim look than I had ever seen on it. Ina moment I 

felt that my wife’s pet crockery was tried and condemned 
| past all reprieve. Dogs had defiled it. 

Madame looked at me with a what-shall-I-do expression ; 
and I replied with another look of take-it-easy-and-let-it-go. 
It was a sore struggle, but prudence triumphed over 
| crockery. The servant was invaluable. It was not she but 

the crockery that might be replaced. But oh! is there a 
| lady in America who does not sympathize with my poor 
wife as, immediately after the removal of the cloth, she 
heard the smash of her Wedgwood going on in the kitchen ? 
She sat still, and winced hard, and pressed her lips together 
at each smash. Meanwhile, however, I had told her grief to 
| our guests, and each crash was provoking laughter, in which 
she at length, catching the infection, joined long and 
heartily. The starrie verra remained with us until we left 
| that part of the country. Then her grim countenance re- 
laxed, and she cried bitterly at parting. She was the only 
honest servant we ever had in Russia. 


HANG UP HIS HARP; 
MORE. 
His young bride stood beside his bed, 
Her weeping watch to keep. 
Hush, hush! He stirred not—was he dead? 
Or did he only sleep ? 


HE’LL WAKE NO 


His brow was calm; no change was there, 
No sigh had filled his breath ; 

Oh! did he wear that smile so fair 
In slumber, or in death ? 





“Reach down his harp!” she wildly cried: 
“And if one spark remain, 

Let him but hear ‘ Loch Erroch’s Side,’ 
He'll kindle at the strain. 


“That tune e’er held his soul in thrall— 
It never breathed in vain: 

He'll waken as its echoes fall, 
Or never wake again.” 


The strings were swept; ‘twas sad to hear, 
Sweet music floating there; 

For every note called forth a tear 
Of anguish and despair. 


“See, see!” she cried, “the tune is o’er— 
No opening eye, no breath! 

Hang up his harp. He'll wake no more, 
He sleeps the sleep of death!” 





ON THE BLACKWATER, 


Two or three years ago, in the beginning of August, I was 
delightfully surprised, one fine morning, at receiving the 
following epistle : 


“Mr. WiLpFow eR: Sir, the mullit is on,i have cot a good aul 
on em. please cum; sir, lots ov burds in the mashes, i am at 
Haybridge. Dic.” 

This was a letter from an athletic fellow, fisherman ani 
wildfowl shooter, with whom I had, in the previous season, 
gone several trips, fishing and wildfowl shooting. He had 
served me well ; had always showed me sport; had rescued 
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me from a muddy bath once or twice on the Blackwater ; , 
was a civil, honest man, passionately fond of his work, and 
perfectly mad for sport; so we two jogged along together | 
comfortably, and we had always remained in pretty perma- 
nent communication. 

That evening deposited me, safe and sound, with guns | 
and lines and luggage, at the door of the Heybridge Inn. 
At the noise of the wheels, Dick, who was on the shore 
baling out his little boat, which he termed the dingey, 
called out a hearty greeting, and came up, ponderously 
crunching the pebbles under the thick heels of his mighty 
sea-boots. 

I can never look at the worthy fellow’s face without feel- 
ing happy and comfortable ; for his presence alone brings 
back to my memory many dearly treasured incidents of 
sport, and the very air around him breathed of freedom and 
enjoyment. 

“Now,” said I to him, when our first warm greetings were 
over, ‘‘as we were bound to lay in a stock of provisions—for 
I mean to stop three days—I have brought a hamper full of 
good things from town.” 

Now, honest Dick, like most honest men, is rather fond of 
a good thing; and the way he smacked his lips when he 
shouldered the heavy hamper, made his friends and ac- 
quaintances laugh all round. Forthwith, two or three men 
took my gun-box, carpet-bag, etc., and we all went down to 
the shore. Dick took the sculls, gave us a preliminary 
shove, and we were off. 

As soon as we were under weigh, I placed the gun-box on 
the seat by my side, unlocked it, took out my double gun, 
placed twenty rounds of ammunition in my pockets, and 
then I went forward, facing the bows, and looked out for 
birds, hundreds of which were evidently about, as we could 
hear them as plain as could be whistling on every side. 
Moreover, evening time is the best for that sort of sport, 
because the shore-birds turn out in strength, and thousands 
are to be seen then feeding on the flats. My first shot was 
a lovely miss, but with the second barrel I scored. Dick, 
who had stopped rowing when I had touched him (our usual 
signal), then gave two or three pulls towards the dead bird, 
and we picked it up. It was a redshank, in splendid condi- 
tion, as well he might be, for the bird had, as yet, experienced 
anything but hard weather; and if plenty of food, a bright 
sun, and undisturbed feeding grounds cannot allow a bird to 
lay on fat, then all I can say is, nothing will. A little far- 
ther on, I saw a bunch of some twenty shanks and other 
shore-birds wheeling about over the water. I touched again 
my oarsman, who quietly kept the sculls ready for action, 
and meanwhile turned his head to have a look, too. Just as 
I was covering the leader, and was going to fire, ‘‘ Look out, 
sir!” called out Dick ; and casting up a glance skywards, I 
immediately beheld a mallard, going at the rate of sixty odd 
miles an hour, just crossing our stern. I fire; miss; fire 
again, and stop my bird by a green cartridge. 

‘That is better than shooting a redshank or two,” quoth 
Dick, when he picked it up, and, smoothing its feathers, 
finally placed the bird astern under the seat. ‘‘I just caught 
a glimpse of him as he was passing over us,” he went on. 
“Lucky you could turn in time. And now, sir, here is the 
sloop. We will go aboard, put your things there, have 
something to eat ; then we will go for another row, or a sail, 
just as you prefer.” 

So saying, we bumped against the port side of the stout 
little craft that was to take us to our fishing ground. Dick’s 
younger brother, John, turned up to lend us a hand ; and in | 
due course I found myself below, seated before a regal 
“spread,” the service being well attended to by the two 
men, who are rare good hands at cooking fish and birds, and 
at pulling corks out of bottles. It was about eight o'clock 
when we reappeared on deck, and the tide was coming up ' 





always depicted with their bodies in a semicircle. 


fast then. There was no fishing possible, at least with the 
nets, as it would be dark soon. We could eertainly have 
indulged in a little hand-line fishing, had we been so ir- 
clined, but we were not ; and as the birds began their even- 


| ing flights, we concluded that it was time to start, if ever we 


meant to. Re-entering the dingey, each man took an oar, 
and we started for a large creek on our starboard side. The 
sun was going down, and its rays were very dazzling when 
we faced the west on entering the creek, nevertheless I con- 
trived to make a nice mixed ‘‘ bag,” a portion of which our 
junior undertook to pluck on our return, for our supper. 

When we came back to the sloop, we set sail for the place 
where the men intended to put down their nets in the morn- 
ing, and fortunately no other fishermen had turned up to 
try the spot. This made the two brothers as pleased as 
Punch ; and we all turned in, at half-past eleven Pp. m., the 
men forw:.:d, and I alone in the cabin. The night was quiet 
and mild until two or three o’clock in the morning, when a 
rattling breeze began to blow; but by daylight the wind 
went down again, and when we turned up on deck at six, the 
day promised to be as lovely as could be wished. We were 
all very busy. I was getting my shooting paraphernalia in 
order, ready for work ; Dick was overlooking the stop-nets 
which were going to be used ; and his brother, forward, was 
deep in the mysteries of his cooking. We had fish, flesh, 
and fowl for breakfast ; and amore merry set than the threa 
of us when we left the sloop and rowed away in the dingey, 
could hardly have been matched anywhere, let alone on the 
Blackwater itself. The skiff contained the nets, ready folded 
for dropping; and I watched my companions with lively 
interest when they prepared to drop them. Mullet, it must 
be borne in mind, are a queer set of fish, which occasionally 
will take bait, but as a very general rule, decline so to do, 
notwithstanding the many varieties of bait with which the 
‘* hookers” may try to tempt them. This being so, the nets 
are resorted to ; with what success the sequel will show. 

We got to the mouth of a creek, where my companions 
declared that the mullet always congregated ; and we re- 
mained waiting by the shore where the first end of the net 
had been fixed until the tide was almost high. When the 
flats were all covered with the brine, then it was time to set 
the nets. Dick took up his position on the starboard ; I 
went forward, to be out of the way of the men ; John took 
up the sculls, and he rowed us right across the mouth of the 
creek ; whilst his brother, during the transit, dropped and 
arranged the nets. This done, we had only to wait for low 
tide ; but there being, a quarter of a mile lower down, an- 
other likely creek, we went to the sloop to get the second 
net, and rowed with it to the second creek, where it was expe- 
ditiously and cleverly laid. At one o’clock we went aboard 
for luncheon, and at two we went to see what catches the 
nets might have made. The ebb tide had still two hours to 
run, but already the water was very low; and unmistakably 
we had fish, the water inside the net being in a perpetual 
turmoil from their efforts to escape. 

‘“‘Them fish,” said Dick, ‘‘ is the rammest to deal with we 
ever comes across. They be like sheep, they be, them fish. 
If one of ’em finds out the way over the net and shows it to 
t’others, they all follows suit and bolts over ; and there / sir, 
there be one going now!” 

Rowing desperately towards the net our presence near it 
kept the mid-channel fish steady, but on both port and star- 


| board sides a few kept on leaping, and one, to whose iden- 


tity I could almost swear, jumped at least twenty times out 
of water, but fortunately missed the net. He was an enor- 
mous fellow, and very graceful withal, reminding me very 
forcibly of those elegant pictures in old angling books 
wherein the fishes hanging from the lines of the anglers are 
Alto- 
gether the sight of the ‘‘catch” was a very attractive one, 
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particularly so to the men, who were simply delighted, for , 
snullet are niee fish, and a good catch of them is not by any 
means to be despised from a pecuniary point of view. 

When the tide was low, my men proceeded to load their 
fish ; but as I got terribly splashed about, I voted to be 
landed, and, gun in hand, went for a stroll after watching 
the fishermen a few minutes. The flat I then was on was 
moderately safc, but I did not like venturing too far; and, 
thinking I might do something in a minor creek close by, I | 
went there and bagged two birds with a rattling right and-4 
left. Then, to my great surprise, I saw a large mullet jump- 
ing out of a large pool of water in the channel of the little 
creek, now almost dry and bare. I went down with some 
difficulty, the mud being very slimy and slippery, and 
secured the fish and my birds, with which I retraced my | 
footsteps. The 
net was then 
picked up, and 
the men had about 
three scores of 
mullet in the 
boat. Returning 
to the sloop, we 
tumbled the lot, 
net and all, into 
the cockpit, there 
to be looked after 
at leisure on our 
return, and then 
we proceeded to 
draw the second 
net. Owing to 
the distance, the 
men had to make 
all speed, as other- 
wise the next tide 
would have both- 
ered their opera- 
tions. Indeed, as 
Dick expressed 
himself, ‘“‘they 
had drawed it 
rather fine,” for 
ere the fish were 
all in the flood 
began. Foftun- 
ately, the rk 
was nearly done ; 
and everything 
was satisfactorily 
taken up without 
any unlucky con- 
tretemps happen- 
ing to mar the 
success of the un- 
dertaking. The 
catch there was about a score and a half. 

We then returned on board, and at once set sail to Hey- 
bridge, where the men took the fish ashore in baskets and 
boxes ; and the said hampers and boxes were forthwith dis- 
patched to Maldon Railway Station, en route for Baltimore. 
The next day we went again for another drop-netting opera- 
tion; but we had poor sport. The third day, however, } 
being somewhat rough, drove the shoals well up the estuary, 
and the result was a gratifying haul at low tide. Thus i 
spent three pleasurable days on the Blackwater. In the in- 
tervals of netting the mullet, I busied myself at crab and 
lobster fishing ; or I went ashore shooting. What with sail- | 
ing and rowing about, an occasional shot with the net, and 
an occasional raid upon the wildfowl, I have rarely spent 


“HANG UP HIS HARP! HE’LL WAKE NO MORE.”’—SEE POEM ON PAGE 406. 


- 


three more entertaining days anywhere ; and when I left 
Heybridge, and Dick, with the concluding grip of his large, 


| horny, honest hand, asked me his usual question, ‘‘ Enjoyed 


yourself, sir ?” it was with heartfelt gratitude that I replied, 
‘‘ Never better anywhere, Dick, thanks to yourself and your 
brother.” And thus we parted, mutually pleased with each 


other ; and thus ended my August trip on the Blackwater. 











CANADIAN TRAVELERS LOST IN THE SNOW, 


Dvrinc the Winters in Canada, much of the travel is on 
the snow, by means of a peculiar affair placed on the foot to 
prevent a person from sinking. These are called in French 
raquettes ; in English, snow-shoes. They get their French 
name from their 
resemblance to a 
kind of bat used 
in the game of ball 
called ‘‘ racket” 
in English also, 
It consists of a 
long hoop of 
tough wood, with 
a network of 
sinews across it, 
leaving a small 
open space in the 
centre where the 
toe of the mocca- 
sin is tied on, the 
heel being left 
loose. The snow- 
shoes cannot be 
used with the or- 
dinary boot. In 
this way the Can- 
adians travel and 
hunt in Winter; 
and during the 
border wars be- 
tween our colo- 
nies and Canada, 
in the old time, 
French soldiers 
came down from 
the St. Lawrence, 
through snow and 
ice, to the Mo- 
hawk — an army 
in snow-shoes. 

In these jour- 
neys the great 
danger is what 
the French call a 
poudrerie — when 
the fine snow begins to whirl roun? and round. The 
traveler soon loses his direction, and can see naught to 
help him find it. As his strength fails, and the mind has 
less power over the body, the man will not use his left side 
so vigorously, and he will go around in circles, narrowing in 
till he sinks down and perishes. 

At one time a clergyman—one of the early Jesuit mission- 
aries—started to visit a fort on the Sorel, and enable the 
garrison to celebrate the Christmas holidays with due 
solemnity. He set out with a few companions on snow- 
They were overtaken by a storm, and he pushed on 
ahead to get relief for the rest. They reached the fort first, 
and, as the tracks showed, Father de la Noiie went several 
times around it, and at last sank down and froze to death. 


shoes. 
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ALGIERS AND ALGERIA. 


By Tuomas W. Knox. 





T a time within the memory of many now 


living, the Algerine was regarded as the 


embodiment of cruelty. To denounce a | 
man as ‘‘an Algerine pirate,” was to ac- | 
cuse him of a long list of wicked deeds of | 


whose commission he was easily capable. 
The Algerines came honestly enough by 
their bad name, if we may designate pi- 
racy, slavery, murder, and kindred per- 
formances as honest conduct. Piracy 
was a regular business among them, and 
enterprising men of all classes engaged 
in it. 
vate fleet, which was managed on a 
purely commercial basis, and every official who could raise 
the necessary funds for an outfit, had one or more ships in 
the business. Private citizens went into the enterprise of 
sending out corsairs to bring home the crews and cargoes of 
captured ships, just as the merchants of New York send ves- 
sels to China to bring home loads of tea and rice which can 
be sold at a profit. 

When prizes were scarce on the sea, the pirate fleets would 
select some prosperous town on the coast of Spain, France, 
or Italy, for capture and plunder. 
movements so as to fall upon the doomed place in the night 
and take it by surprise. Several hundreds of the inhabitants 
would be forced on board the ships, the houses and stores 
would be plundered, and in the morning the fleet would sail 
away with its booty. The men, women, and children would 
be sold into slavery, and the goods would find a market in 
the bazaars of Algiers. Sometimes the merchandise would 
be sold to traders from the countries whence it was stolen, 
and in course of time it might find its way back to the 
houses or stores whence it was taken. There are many ro- 
mantic stories in connection with these sea-coast raids, and 
from them I select the following : 

The town of Rapallo, on the coast of Ligeeria, was selected 
for plunder by the Dey Hassan (son of Kheir-ed-din), in the 
year 1549. On the 6th of July of that year, most of the in- 
habitants had retired to rest, and the lights were extin- 
guished in nearly all the houses save in one close 
sea, where A young 
had been married that day, and the bride’s family had 
invited a large party to a supper and dance. 
night, when the rejoicing was at its height, the music 
suddenly ceased, and the dancing-hall was invaded’ by a 
band of armed men in Algerine dress. A fight followed 
and speedily resulted in victory for the pirates. The bride- 


a festivity was in progress. 


groom was left severely wounded and senseless, while the | 
bride and all the other maidens, and the young men not 


killed or wounded, were hurried on board the ships. 
same time the other principal houses of the town were sur- 


rounded by other bands of freebooters, and the rest of the 
In the morning the fleet de- 


night was devoted to plunder. 
parted, carrying away five hundred of the inhabitants, nearly 
all of them young people of both sexes. A few of the 
wealthy citizens were taken, in the expectation of ransom, 
and the fleet made the best of its way to Algiers. 


slavery. 
married her. 

The bridegroom recovered from his wound, and deter- 
mined to find his wife. He sailed for Algiers, where he in- 
tended to pass himself as a convert to the Moslem faith, in 
order to prosecute the search for his bride. But he was 
captured on landing and sold into slavery, and for several 


The Dey, or prince, had his pri- | 





The fleet would time its | 
| of the beylik or province, $200,000 for the ransom of slaves, 
| and agreed to pay an annual tribute of $24,000! In addition 





by the 
couple | 


About mid- | 
| . ° 48 . 
there which soon made peace through the mediation of its 


At the | 


All the | 
younger people, including the beautiful bride, were sold into | 
She was bought by an old Turk, who afterward | 
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lady. One day a fellow-prisoner told him the whole story 
of her sale and marriage, and added that the Turk who had 
bought and married her was dead, and had left a son. 
Soon after hearing this the bridegroom was ransomed by his 
family, and then he sought the lady, with whom he returned 
to Italy. 

Whether he lived happily with her or otherwise we are not 
informed, nor do we know if it were necessary for him to 
marry her a second time, in consequence of the irregularity 
which followed the wedding on the day she was made a 
prisoner. 

The strangest thing about this piracy, which the Algerines 
conducted as a regular and honorable business, was its recog- 
nition, for more than three centuries, by the Governments of 
Europe. England, France, Spain, Italy, and other countries 
paid tribute to Algiers at various times to exempt their ships 
from capture, and occasionally ransomed such of their cap- 
tive subjects as were unable, by themselves or their families, 
to buy their liberty. It is no wonder that the Algerines 
regarded Europe with contempt, and looked upon it as a 
legitimate object of plunder. Of course, the reader will 
understand that the United States never did anything of the 
kind. Not so fast, please, for the United States did, in the 
latter part of the last century, send presents to the Dey of 
Algiers to induce him to let our commerce alone. We were 


| blackmailed by him just as other nations had been ; we paid 


to him, personally, in 1795, $200,000, $100,000 to the treasury 


to this we sent him a ship and a supply of ammunition of 
war; the Dey generally obtained his material for making 
war in the shape of presents from the nations against whom 
he expected to use it. In this respect he was not unlike the 
Indians of the Far West, who obtain from the Government 
agencies the rifles and ammunition with which to kill our 
soldiers. History often repeats itself. 

Whenever the Dey wanted more money he repudiated his 
treaty with the country which he judged most likely to 
stand the repudiation, and demanded more. Every few 
years England was compelled to make a new treaty and pay 
an increased tribute, and the same was the case with other 
nations. The wonder was that they did not unite to wipe 
Algiers out of existence ; but they were too jealous to com- 
bine even in a cause so necessary to the general good of 
humanity. The Dey naturally concluded that we would do 
like the rest, and so he demanded an increase of our subsidy. 
We declined to pay it, and he declared war ; we sent a fleet 


guns and its commander, Admiral Decatur. England, 
about this time, found itself in the position of the man who 
was being kicked by a mule and found it monotonous after 
the fiftigh kick. She sent a fleet under Lord Exmouth ; it 
co-operated with a Dutch fleet, and in a day’s bombardment 
laid the forts and part of the town in ruins, and induced the 
Dey to partake of that article of pastry which bears the 
name of humble pie. The next morning the Dey complied 
with Lord Exmouth’s demands, which were : 

1. The abolition of Christian slavery forever. 

2. The liberation and delivery of all slaves in the domin- 
ion of the Dey. 

3. The repayment of all money received by him for the 
redemption of slaves during that year (1816). 

Thus was Christian slavery ended in Algeria. 
slaves were liberated, including subjects of nearly 
European governments. Though fifty years have 
since that event, it is not difficult to find individuals among 
the Algerines of to-day who hope and believe that the right 
of capturing ships and enslaving their crews will yet be 


Over 3,000 
all the 
passed 


| restored to them. They are unable to see anything wrong 
years could obtain no information concerning the missing ' 


in the business, and say that Algiers has never been so pros- 
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perous as in the days of piracy. And some of them give 
pretty sharp answers when remonstrated with on the sub- 
ject, and advance theories not always easy to meet. ‘I 
presume,” said an old Algerine one day, ‘‘ that the Moslem’s 
brain is duller than the Christian’s, for I cannot see the dif- 
ference between what my forefathers did in Europe and the 
Christian nations did in Africa at that time. They sepa- 
rated families and carried men and women to America to sell 
them into slavery, and some of the Christians are doing so 
now.” 

In 1830 the French sent an expedition which captured 
Algiers, after a brief campaign in which two severe battles 
were fought. The Dey surrendered on the sole condition 
that his person and property should be respected, and he 
was immediately sent out of the country. The French went 
to Algerin to stay there, and they were fortunate enough to 
find sufficient money in the treasury of the fortress to pay 
all the expenses of the conquest and have something over. 
The money was in avast heap, where it had been thrown like 
potatoes in a bin; gold and silver coins of all nations were 
mingled indiscriminately, and the work of separation and 
counting was no small affair. The variety of coins typified 





the piratical operations of the Algerines, and showed that | 


they made no discriminations. Fifty millions of francs 
($10,000,000) actually reached the French treasury. How 
much adhered to the fingers of those who handled the 
money we are not informed. Evidently the Dey had found 
piracy profitable, and it is not surprising that he was reluc- 
tant to abandon it. 

The conquest of Algeria was by no means ended with the 
capture of Algiers and the surrender of the Dey. The war 
was carried on in different parts of the country for many 
years, and even now scarcely a twelvemonth passes without 
an insurrection somewhere. The famous chief, Abd-el- 
Kader, fought the Fronch in the most energetic manner 
until 1847, when he was captured and banished. He was 
required to take 4n oath on the Koran, never to make war 
against the French or endeavor to return to Algeria, and he 
has faithfully kept his promise. 
and afterwards to Damascus, where he has long resided. I 
saw him there in 1873 ; though now old and gray he walks 
erectly and with all the dignity of an Oriental prince. His 
eye is bright and clear, and in his whole appearance and 
bearing he is every inch a king. He wears the Algerine 
dress, and never appears without a burnous of snowy white- 
ness with its hood encircling his head. He visited Paris in 
1867, and was 


He went first to Egypt | 





| 


| 


| short, all that she could to make Algeria prosperous. 


, nearly everything else we wish to eat. 


railways ; created harbors ; established colonies ; bored arte- 
sian wells ; created markets for the products of the country ; 
founded schools, churches, and hospitals ; and has done, in 
The 
enterprise is just beginning to pay expenses, and the expec- 
tations are that a few years more will show a revenue from 
the investment. Many of the Arabs are pleased at the 


| change, but there are many others who look on sullenly and 


have no taste for the improvements that have been made. 
‘* We are worse off now than before the French came here,” 
said an old Arab to me one day when I had drawn him into 
conversation. ‘‘A chicken costs three or four times as 
much as it did, and it is the same with vegetables and 
We were satisfied 
with our old roads for camels and horses, and do not care 
for the French roads and railways. The steamships that 
run along the coast are a great deal faster than our kebeks, 
but we never want to hurry, and our boats will carry us as 
rapidly as we wish.” And I suppose he might have added 


|a remark about the advantages of Christian slavery, and 


sighed for the good old times when he could buy an Eng- 
lishman or a Frenchman to keep his house in order and per- 
form any task he might set before him. He saw nothing to 
praise in the new state of affairs, and much to regret in 
what was gone. 

The city of Algiers occupies a very striking position. It 
is in a deep bay, surrounded by a crescent of hills covered 
from base to summit with verdure of a peculiarly dark-green 
color. The city is on the slope of one of these hills, and as 
you approach it from the sea, it presents the appearance of 
a triangular patch of white set against a background of luxu- 
riant green. At first it is a white spot, which gradually 
grows more and more distinct; then it becomes covered 
with irregular lines which finally resolve themselves into zig- 
zag streets and lanes and house-roofs, crowned by the kasbah, 
or fortress, which was the last stronghold of the Dey. 

Above, and to the left of the city, is Fort l’Empereur, 
which was considered by the Algerines impregnable. But the 
French cannon breached its walls, its garrison fled to the 
kasbah, and then the Dey knew that the day was lost. Near 
us, and to the right, is the lighthouse, which marks the old 
harbor where the corsairs used to lie, and whence they sallied 
forth to prey upon the commerce of the Mediterranean. 

Gone are the corsairs now, but we have in their place boats 
of the old pattern, with their pointed sails holding a great 
deal of wind and giving high speed to the craft they propel. 

Many of the 





the recipient 
of many atten- 
tions from the 
Emperor. His 
hostility to the 
French ceased 
long ago, and 
he now wears 
the decoration 
of the Legion 
of Honor, 
which he re- 
ceived from 
the hands of 
Napoleon ITI. 

France has 
expended a 
vast amount of 
money in the 
development 
of Algeria. She 
has built car- 
riage roads and 


sails are cov- 
ered with fan- 
tastic stripes 
that add to the 
strangeness of 
_ their appear- 
ance. For the 
information of 
yachtsmen I 
will say that 
the Algerine 
sail is power- 
ful; but it has 
great capsizing 
powers, fe 
sail well into 
the wind, and 
difficult to 
manage 
tacking. 


is 
when 
For 
general uses it 
is far behind 
the ordinary 
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sloop or “cat” rig, and other similar sailing vessels of New 
York and its vicinity. 

We pass inside the low mole erected by the French, and 

come to anchor a hundred yards or more from the dock. 
Passengers must land in small boats, and so we pass down 
the gangway to where the boatmen are gesticulating wildly 
and shouting in a lingual hash composed of French, Italian, 
English, Arabic, Spanish, and Maltese—the first-named lan- 
guage predominating. There is a tariff fixed by law, but 
the boatmen try to evade it, and lead you into absurd bar- 
gains, as they do all through the Levant, and as those model 
gentlemen, the hackmen, sometimes do in New York. The 
boatmen are from different parts of Algeria and also from 
Malta, and sometimes these last are in the majority. Maltese 
boatmen are enterprising, 
and go long distances from 
home to find employment. 
You encounter them in 
nearly all the ports of the 
Mediterranean, on the Le- 
yant, from Marseilles to 
Constantinople, and from 
Algiers to Alexandria. 
They are a tough, hardy 
race, full of bravery and 
rascality in about equal 
proportions, The rascality 
is quite likely to be their 
leading characteristic, and 
they are generally ready 
for robbery when a shilling 
can be made by it. As for 
the small sin of lying, they 
can give an American 
political editor fifty points 
in the game and then beat 
him. 

We pass the Custom- 
house with little difficulty, 
and then proceed up a 
stairway which leads to the 
Boulevard de la Repub- 
lique, and thence to the 
Place du Gouvernment. 


This is a large square, 


paved with asphalt, and 
having on three sides 
modern buildings of 
French construction, while 
the fourth is occupied by a 
mosque and the rampart of 
the embankment looking 
toward the sea. 

This mosque has a curi- 
ous history. It is said 
that an Italian prisoner 
was offered his liberty by the Dey, on condition that he 
would superintend the erection of a mosque which should 
surpass in beauty all others in Algiers. He undertook the 
task, and was progressing finely when somebody happened 
to discover that the edifice was in the form of a cross. He 
told the Dey, and that worthy said nothing until the work 
was completed and the Italian asked for his liberty. 

“You shall have it,” said the Dey ; ‘‘but before you go 
my officers have a word to say to you.” They took the 
architect outside and beheaded him, and then the Dey said 
he might go home as soon as he liked ; but I believe he didn’t 
care to go. 

Like other Moslems, the Algerian Arabs claim to say their 
prayers four times a day. The observance is reasonably 
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exact in the rural districts, but in the cities the faithful are 
not over strait-laced. Frequently there will not be a 
dozen worshipers at prayer-time in either of the great 
mosques, and in the smaller ones none at all. At the stated 
hours the muezzin mounts to the minaret and summons the 
devout to assemble for divine worship. In the early morn, 
when the noise of commerce is hushed and the air is still, 
his voice can be heard for quite a distance, and its clear 
notes fall pleasantly on the ear. But in the busy hours of 
the day the hum of business drowns the call to devotion, 
and the muezzin is the only terrestrial listener to the sum- 
mons which he utters with devout solemnity. 

Just beyond the mosque is the place where the cadi, or 
Arab judge, holds court. The entire proceedings are in 
Arabic, and the decisions 
are in accordance with 
Arab law and _ tradition. 
Civil cases between Arabs 
are tried before the cadi, 
and so are quarrels and 
other small matters of a 
criminal nature where all 
the parties concerned are 
Arabs. But in higher 
matters the French author- 
ities have complete juris- 
diction, and dispense 
justice after the laws and 
manner of France. While 
I was in Algiers several 
arrests were made of a 
band of robbers, and quite 
a nest of them were broken 
up. The prisoners were 
French, Italians, and 
Arabs; all were tried in 
the French Court of Assize, 
and sentenced accordingly. 
The revolution of 1871 was 
followed by many trials 
and investigations, all of 
them held by French offi- 
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witnesses were of the same 
nationality. Interpreters 
ure always present to 
translate testimony or any- 
thing else, and their work 
is by no means light. 
These interpreters are 
nearly always Frenchmen, 
who are placed in the Arab 
schools when very young, 
and are required to attain 
absolute fluency in the language before they can graduate. 
I have met many of these officials who could speak French 
and Arabic with equal readiness and precision. 

In the Place du Gouvernment a band plays twice a week 
in Winter, and military reviews are frequently held there. 
In the good old times for which the Algerians mourn, the 
Christian slave-market was held here, and many a captive 
has been sold and led away to labor unremittingly until 
death or ransom came to his relief. How different the 
scene of to-day, when the only merchants to be found here 
are those who deal in peanuts, matches, or sweetmeats, or 
the daily papers of the colonial capital. Vastly different 
was the reception of Christians in the days that are gone 
compared to that of the new archbishop a few years ago, 
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when French soldiers formed on 
both sides of the square, and the 
nuns and clergy, in robes of 
white, knelt at the approach of 
him who was to be their spiritual 
head. What a change from the 
old to the new! 

Algiers is a city of contrasts. 
The lower part of it is almost 
entirely French ; take away the 
mosque I have described, and the 
Arabs wandering about the streets, 
and you might readily believe 
yourself in Lyons or Marseilles. 
French signs hang over the doors 
and windows of the shops, and in 
these shops the visitor is waited 
upon by Frenchmen and women, 
who sell gon xls of Eurc ypean man- 
ufacture. The are 
copies of those in French cities 
of the second or third class, and 
the frequenters are all from the 
other side of the Mediterranean. 
French tailors and bootmakers, milliners and barbers, book- 
sellers and jewelers, abound everywhere, and you can be 
fed and clothed, bathed and coifféd, exactly as at Amiens or 
Rouen. But leave the Place du Gouvernment, cross the 
Rue Bab-Azoun, ascend a narrow street of steps, and in five 
minutes you have undergone a change into something rich 
and strange. You are in the Moorish quarter, and have 
left the French city behind you. 

We are among narrow lanes and little pathways, where 
you must hug the wall to allow another pedestrian to pass 
you. Here and there are vaulted arches that almost hide 
the way already darkened by the high walls that rise on 
either hand. Up, up, up we go, many of the streets being 
little else than stone stairways, rendered slippery by con- 
stant use for many long years. Grated windows frown 
down upon us, and now and then a low, narrow door pre- 
sents itself and seems to tell us to move on. We are uncer- 
tain where to go, and so we follow a street at hazard. It 
winds and twists and winds again, but constantly ascends, 
and by-and-by it suddenly comes to an end, and we find our- 
selves in a cul-de-sac where a Moorish family is taking its 
breakfast out of doors. As we retrace our steps we think of 
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A CADI TESTIFYING BEFORE THE FRENCH AUTHORITIES AFTER THE REVOLT IN 1871. 


| the road somewhere in a Western State which began mag- 
| nificently, and was bordered with a row of shade trees on 
| either side. But it diminished as it proceeded, and finally it 
| ended in a squirrel track and ran up a tree. 
Here and there along the street we find shops where the 
| tradespeople of Algiers ply their avocations. There are 
| bootmakers and tailors, butchers, bakers, and candlestick- 
makers, grocers, fruit-sellers, flower- dealers, and so on 
through a hundred different branches of business, some 
familiar to us and others scarcely known in America. The 
| cork-tree is one of the products of Algiers, and the collection 
| and exportation of its bark employs a great many men. 
| One of the occupations of Algiers is the preparation of corks, 
| and we may see the cork-cutters at work in their shops. 
| With a sharp knife the workman whittles the article into 
| shape with surprising rapidity, and with an exactness that 
| compares favorably with the machines which Western civili- 
| zation has invented and perfected for the same purpose. 
| Near him may be seen a jeweler squatted on his carpet and 
engaged in the fabrication of ornaments which delight the 
| eyes of the inhabitants of the harems, and not unfrequently 
| those to whom the harem is unknown. We pass in front of 
cafés, where the patrons squat 
upon the ground, or on low 
divans, while sipping their 
| coffee and smoking their pipes. 
| The loud talking and the ges- 
ticulations heard and seen in a 
French café are unknown here. 
If the Moors talk at all they 
speak in low tones, but more 
frequently they are as silent 
and solemn as statues in an 
Egyptian temple. Sometimes 
they indulge in games to while 
away the time; one of their 











AS favorite amusements is chess, 
S and they frequently spend 
= * hours over a single game, 
studying each move with the 
utmost care. Some of the 

| Moorish chess - players have 
ee @e-—satttained a skill of no mean 


order, and have competed suc- 
cessfully against French and 
English players who stand 
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high at home. The Moors play some games of cards, but , 
not many. Draw poker and seven-up are not known among | 
them. 

The great charm of Algiers is the sudden transition which 
one may make from the Occident to the Orient. You have 
here Paris and Damascus side by side ; a minute almost will 
suffice to carry you from one tothe other. You need no en- 
chanted carpet like that we read of in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” ; 
you need not even the steamboat or the railway, since a 
dozen steps will accomplish the journey. The two civiliza- 
tions have been dwelling side by side for forty years, and 
yet they show no more readiness to mix than oil and water. 
True, the French learn Arabic and the Arabs learn French, 
but the races do not intermarry nor form business partner- 
ships. With the exception that the names of the streets are 
painted in French you see nothing in the Moorish quarter 
to remind you that you are on French soil. And a few 
minutes’ walk down the hill will bring you to where you | 
must look very sharply about you to know that you are not | 
in a city of old France and on the banks of the Seine or the 
Rhone. 

The inner life of the Arab or Moorish population is care- 
fully concealed from strangers. Admission to private houses 
is next to impossible except upon semi-public occasions, 
such as weddings, cirecumcisions, funerals, and the like. 
Wedding processions may be seen in the streets at times, 
and the dragoman of the hotel where you stop can arrange 
to take a party of half a dozen gentlemen to witness a cir- 
cumcision on payment of a small backsheesh. A Moorish 
wedding consists of many elaborate ceremonies on the part 
of both bride and bridegroom. The former goes to the 
bath accompanied by her feminine friends, while the bride- 
zroom goes to the mosque to say his prayers. There isa | 
day of festivity at the house of the bride, and at the same 
time the future husband gives a party to his masculine 
friends. The most imposing part of the ceremony open to 
the public is the procession to escort the bride to the house, 
which is to be her homé. Preceded by musicians, and 
wrapped in costly robes, she is accompanied by her family | 
and friends amid the glare of torches and the songs of 
women hired for the occasion. There is little or no senti- 
ment in an Arab marriage. The Arab seeks a wife in order 
that she may lighten his labors, if he is a poor man, and to 
solace his lonely hours, if he is a rich one. When he has 
gathered a sufficient amount of money to buy a wife he 
inquires in the neighborhood for a girl whom he can marry. 
When he hears 
of one, he seeks 
her father and 
negotiates’ for 
the girl very 
much as he 
might buy a 
horse. The| 
father praises | 
the girl and the 
youth depre- 
her, and , 
a great deal of 
talk must be 
indulged in be- | 
fore the bargain 
can be conclud- 
ed. Finally 
they come to! 
terms, assisted 
by the bride- 
groom's par- | 
ents, if he has | 
and the | 


cates 
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day is set for the wedding. Generally it happens that the 
bridegroom sees his wife’s face for the first time when she is 
brought to his house and the marriage ceremonies are over. 
Very often he is disappointed, and the honeymoon becomes 
greatly diluted with vinegar and kindred liquids. Divorce 


| is very easy under the Arab law, a man having little else to 


do than to pronounce the words ‘‘I divorce you,” in pres- 
ence of witnesses, and to pay her a sum of money sufficient 
for her support for three months, when she may marry 
again. In Algiers there is hardly an Arab who has not been 
divorced at least once, and many have undergone the opera- 
Some of the best families ‘nsist 
that their daughters shall be married after the French form 
as well as the Arab one, and when this is done and the mar- 
riage is registered at the Mairié the husband cannot put 
away his wife for a mere caprice, but is ever after under the 
control of the French courts. 

The top of the Arab house in Algiers is almost invariably 
flat. Here the women sometimes lounge in the afternoon, 
when the sun is near setting, or pass the hours of evening 
during the warm days of Summer. In the times when 
piracy prospered, the merchants used to get on their house- 
tops and watch for the return of their corsair ships and the 
prizes they had taken. When a vessel appeared in the offing 
all eyes were strained to make her out, and the enterprising 
owners were in a state of great excitement until the char- 
acter and ownership of the craft was ascertained. 

Under the Turkish Government the women alone had the 
right to go upon the house-tops in the afternoon, and they 
used to climb over the parapets to make visits to each other. 
No Christian male, with the exception of the consuls, was 
allowed to go upon his own roof between sunrise and sunset, 
and it was not judicious for a consul to do so very often. 


| The houses rise in irregular terraces, one above the other, so 


that from a roof in the upper part of the city, one could get 
a view of all below him. The bay of Algiers presents a fine 
appearance when thus looked upon, and especially so when 
the wind has been blowing heavily from the north or east. 
The surf beats violently against the sea-wall of the harbor, 
and is often thrown to a great height, while the waves break 
in a long swell on the beach at the western side of the bay. 
One of the sights open to a stranger is the performance of 
a religious sect known as the Aissaoui, somewhat analogous 
to the dervishes of Cairo and Constantinople. I had an op- 
portunity of witnessing it a few days after my arrival, and 
went, in company with a guide, to the house where the cere- 
mony was held. We climbed the streets of stairs until nearly 
out of breath, and then passed under an archway and through 
a narrow door with a winding hall about three feet wide. 
The hall led into a courtyard about twelve feet by twenty, 
paved with tiles, and surrounded on all sides by a colonnade 
four or five feet wide. We were seated on benches under 
this colonnade, while the centre of the court was reserved 
for the performers. The pillars supporting the roof of the 
arcade were about ten feet high, and crowned with Moorish 
arches ; the roof formed the floor of the second story, where 
there was a similar colonnade, and sometimes in these houses 
there is a third story, but such is not generally the case. 
The rooms leading from the areade on the lower floor are 
used as kitchens, store-rooms, baths, and general work- 
rooms, while the private apartments of the family are on the 
upper story. On the upper floor the pillars of the arches 
ave supported by a light wooden balustrade, where one can 


_ lean over and look below; but there are no balustrades on the 


lower floor. 

An English consular chaplain who was stationed at Algiers 
in the early part of the last century, illustrates many pas- 
sages of Scripture by means of the Moorish house. He says 
that the ‘‘middle of the house,” where Christ was accus- 
tomed to instruct his disciples, according to Luke vy. 19, was 
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doubtless the court- 
yard I have described. 
Ropes are arranged so 
that a curtain may be 
drawn over this space 
when the rain is fall- 
ing, or when the heat 
becomes severe during 
Summer, and this, he 
thinks, is what the 
Psalmist refers to 
when he speaks of 
“spreading out the 
heavens like a carpet.” 
Many other passages 
are illustrated in the 
same way, and there 
is little doubt that the 
Arab or Moorish house 
of the present day is 
exactly like those in 
Bible lands at the be- 
ginning of the Chris- 
tian era. 

We had some tedi- 
ous waiting before the 
performance began, 
and when it was under 
way we found it was 
more tedious than the 
waiting had been. 
Over and over, and 
over again, the musi- 
cians—of whom there 
were half a dozen— 
chanted a single line, 
and accompanied it 
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NEGRO MUSICIANS AT ALGIERS. 


with tambourines For 
the first _ minutes 
it was well \ 

this low, monotonous 
chant, but it soon be- 
came more monoton- 


enough, 


ous than a steady diet 
of stewed clams or 
baked beans to a man 
in good health. Five, 
ten, twenty minutes it 
went on, and then for 
five, ten, twenty, and 
thirty minutes more. 
Imagine a party sing- 
ing ‘Polly Johnson 
went a-fishing,” and 
continuing that single 
line, without variation 
of word or note, for 
an hour. Being 
dragged to pieces by 
wild horses, or broken 
on a wheel, would be 
the height of pleasure 
in comparison to it. 
There was a fire in a 
large chafing-dish near 
the place of the mu- 
sicians, and every few 
minutes one of them 
would warm his tam- 
bourine over the coals, 
holding it there so 
long that I thought 
the instrument would 
be burned up. One 
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performer was out of tambourine, but he had instead a large | to eat during the pianissimo passages of their howling. 


earthen jar, with a dried sheepskin over its mouth. He 
managed to torture this very effectually, and got some good 
music out of it—at least I suppose he thought it was good, 
as he appeared contented, and nobody interfered to stop 
him. 

One of the devotees was a dark-brown Moor, with deep- 
sunk eyes, and a shock of hair that would have made an ex- 
cellent mop ; these fellows do not shave their heads like the 
regular Moslems, but let their hair grow long. Suddenly he 


mule, and rose to his feet. Instantly three or four others 
gathered ‘about him to strip him of his turban and the rest 


| 
! 


Rag was accommodated with some pieces of glass and small 
pebbles, which were thrown into a tambourine and passed 
around so that everybody could feel and see them before 
they were served up. Rag was as impatient for his vitreous 
and lithic supper as a dog is for a bone, and while the 
tambourine was circulating he kept his eyes fixed upon it. 
When the instrument was turned over to him he seized the 


| tempting morsels and thrust them into his mouth with great 
rapidity, smacking his lips and rubbing his stomach with 
gave 2 howl like a single stave from the matin song of a | 


apparent delight. A few nails were then given him by ‘way 


| of dessert, and these were devoured with the same avidity as 


he had shown with his piéces de resistance. 


ARAB FIRE-EATERS. 


of his outer garments and throw a burnous like a nightshirt 
over him. All the time he howled and threw his hands 
back and forth, and when the disrobing and rerobing were 
completed he danced around the chafing-dish and in front of 
a box on which several candles were burning. The whisk- 
ing of his burnous frequently extinguished the lights, and a 
tall, solemn Arab behind the box immediately relighted 
them. The music was quickened, more voices joined in the 
continuous chorus ; another devotee went through the same 
performance as he of the sunken eyes, and in a little while 
three of them were up and at work. 

Now came the performance of miracles. The three, whom 
I will call Rag, Tag, and Bag, made motions for something 





suited the performer's taste. 
passing his tongue over it repeatedly, and occasionally 


While Rag was thus securing himself against immediate 


starvation, one of the attendants brought a red-hot poker to 


Mr. Tag. That gentleman seized it first by the cold and 


then by the hot end, over which he passed his hand several 
times, and then intimated that it was not warm enough. It 


was removed, and soon returned, and this time it evidently 
He licked it with delight, 


touching it to his lips. Then he flourished it in the air, 
sometimes uncomfortably near the musicians’ heads, and all 
the time kept hopping about in what his friends probably 
called a dance. Then he was supplied with a sword, which 
he tried to swallow, but the thing curved too much, and he 
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gave it up as a failure. Next he tried to impale himself by 
resting the hilt of the sword on the ground and leaning the 


weight of his body upon the point, which rested against his | 


abdomen. Unfortunately he did not succeed in this laud- 
able effort, and then the sword was held up edgewise for 
him to lie upon. He balanced the middle of his body upon 
the edge of the sword ; somebody jumped on his back to 
add to the weight, but again the effort was a failure. Tag 
next tried to bore his cheek with the point of the sword, 
then to gouge out his eyes, and do other outlandish things. 

Bag next came to the front with some gastronomic feats. 
He was fed with two or three live scorpions, which he chewed 
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_ naked sword, without injury either to his feet or the weapon. 
| I am glad the sword was not hurt. 
The performance of these fellows is notling, I believe, 
| but jugglery, and there are about as many miracles in it as 
in an ordinary “* Punch and Judy” show. Everything that 
| I saw could be accounted for quite as readily as can the per- 
formances of any prestidigiateur who tells you beforehand 
that what he does is a succession of tricks and nothing more. 
And if I required anything to convince me of the jugglery 
the following would be sufficient : 
While I was in Algiers, a gentleman of my acquaintance 
arrived there on a Monday with three or four friends, and 





ARAB RELIGIOUS MENDICANTS, WITH TAME LION, VISITING THE CITIES. 


and swallowed as though they were staple articles at his 
boarding-honse, and he also made a small lunch off the leaves | 


of the prickly pear. When these last articles were brought 
forward he was joined by Rag and Tag, and the three had a 
comfortable feast. Bag tied himself into a knot and danced 
around the fire as his friends had done, and he also devoured 
several coals out of the chafing-dish. I thought I had my 
money’s worth before the performance ended, and so I went 
home. One of my friends who remained, told me that they 
were treated to some knife-swallowing, and also to the skill 
with which Mr. Rag could stand barefoot on the edge of a 


| y . 
| Wednesday morning. 


was obliged to leave on the following Wednesday. As the 
regular performance of these fellows is on Friday, he could 
not see it ; he tried to arrange a special show, and I brought 
him into communication with the dragoman of the hotel. 
The latter found the sheik of the sect and brought him to 
us, and it seemed that the only time to suit both parties was 
The sheik named over what they 
would do, but omitted the hot-iron trick. I called attention 
to this omission, and the sheik explained through the drago- 
man that the hot-iron miracle did not work in the day, but 
all the others did. If we would come in the evening it 








would be given, but they could 
not give it in the forenoon. 

In the streets of Algiers one 
may see musicians who play 
upon drums and upon a species 
of castanets; they generally 
wear dark-colored haiks or 
cloaks over their dirty white 
burnouses, and thrust their 
feet into heavy shoes of the 
Arab pattern. Sometimes they 
are in pairs, and sometimes in 
groups, containing from three 
to a dozen persons ; the larger 
groups are composed of both 
musicians and dancers, the 
latter being anywhere from ten 
to thirty years old. The music 
is furnished by drums beaten in 
the same monotonous manner 
as at the performance of the 
dervishes; the dancers throw 
themselves into a variety of 
postures, and flourish castanets 
somewhat resembling dumb- 
bells, as they consist of oval 
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FIRE IN AN ALGERIAN FOREST. 


knobs connected by a stick 
eight or ten inches long. The 
rattling of these castanets is in 
time with the drum-beating, 
and makes the affair somewhat 
livelier than it would be with 
drums alone. The Arab drum- 
mers used only a single stick, 
Which is considerably curved, 
and held in the right hand, 
while the left is occupied in 
keeping the drum in place. On 
a pleasant afternoon in Winter, 
these performances are sure 
of a crowd, in which several 
nationalities generally appear. 
One may see there French 
officers of the various branches 
of the service, soldiers and 
civilians who speak only the 


language of France, English, 
Americans, Germans, and others 
who have gone to Algiers for a 
restoration of health; and ocea- 
sionally women of Algeria with 
their faces vailed and their forms 
enveloped in long white cloaks, 
The scene is a strange one in 
many respects. In the suburbs 
one may sometimes see a dance, 
which is a trial of strength not 
unlike wrestling. Two men dance 
about each other, throwing their 
feet in the air, and the effort of 
each is to overturn the other by 
means of a well-directed kick 
from the sole of the foot planted 
between his antagonist’s shoul- 
ders. The men v tripped to 
the waist, and danced in a ring 
formed by the crowd standing or 
sitting in a circl A referee 
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stands by to call the men to “time,” and to see that there 
is no foul play. 

Beggars are not numerous in Algiers, as the French law 
forbids mendicancy in the province, and nearly every city 
has its local laws against it. Some of the Arab tribes are 
very severe in its prohibition, and in some of the districts 
that are only nominally under French sway, the regulations 
are more severe than in Algiers itself. Among these tribes 
the poor can demand support from their relatives, and if 
they have none they must be cared for by their tribes or 
clans, and a special tax is collected for that purpose. The 
law against mendicancy is evaded just as it is in Paris by the 
exhibition of animals or other curiosities, or by the sale of 
small articles. Occasionally one may see in the streets of 
Algiers a party of Arab mendicants from the country south 
of the Atlas mountains, accompanied by a tame lion. They 
stand solemn and silent, while the beast crouches or walks 
before them and attracts the attention of the passers-by, 
Occasionally a few coins are tossed among them, and as their 
wants are few they manage to 
make a comfortable living. Boot- 
blacks, and peddlers of matches 
abound, and the former are quite 
as persistent in their search for 
employment as their kindred in 
other cities. They are particu- 
larly numerons in the neighbor- 
hood of the hotels, and the 
stranger who comes out for a 
promenade is sure to be assailed 
by a dozen of them. They have 
a small stock of English and 
French phrases which they are 
sure to use on every opportunity. 

The stranger who visits Algiers 
in the season of the races should 
not neglect to visit them. They 
are held on a plain to the east of 
the city, and near the Botanical 
Gardens, which are among the 
attractions of the city. A motley 
crowd of several nationalities is 
sure to be assembled. You can 





Germans, Italians, and Span- 
iards ; Maltese and other waifs 
and strays from various parts 
of the Mediterranean ; Arabs, 
Moors, Kabyles, and natives 
from all parts of the province 
and the adjacent territory, with 
a few nondescripts whom it is 
more difficult to place. The 
contests are exciting, as th 
horses are invariably of excel- 
lent quality, and either wholly 
or in part of the race for which 
Arab land is famous. The 
French have given great atten- 
tion to the breeding of horses, 
and since their occupation of 
Algeria they have made great 
progress in the business. It 
has been found that the best 
animals for the race track are 
produced by crossing the Arab 
with English stock; but for 
endurance in the military or 
ordinary service, especially on long marches through the 
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| desert, the original and pure Arab is the best. 


Since the French occupation the Government has held 
out many inducements to colonists in the shape of land 
grants, free transportation, and exemption from taxes for 
periods of from three to five years. Since the Franco-Ger- 
man war of 1870-1 there has been a considerable emigration 
to Algeria from Alsace and Lorraine, and settlements of 
these people may now be found in many parts of the coun- 
try. They are thrifty, industrious, and energetic, and their 
efforts have been generally successful where the conditions 
of the soil were favorable. The great want of Algeria is 
water, and many parts of the country which might be very 
fertile are quite unproductive on account of their aridity. 
The channels of many rivers are dry for the greater part o* 
the year, while at others they are roaring torrents which 
sometimes spread over the plains and cause great damage. 
In 1868 there was a series of great storms in the province of 
Oran, which covered the plain of Relizane, devastating farms 
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find there French officers, sol- 
diers, and civilians ; English and 
American visitors, with possibly 
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and carrying away many houses 

that were built on the low ground 

near the water-courses. The 

usual route of diligence between 

Oran and Mostaganen was ob- 

structed for days, and the dam- 

ages were not repaired until 

several weeks later. In the same 

year there was a famine in an- 

other part of Algeria nearer to 

the capital. Many persons died 

of hunger, and the French Gov- 

ernment spent large sums of 

money in endeavoring to relieve 

their suffering. Supplies of food 

were sent to the destitute Arab 

tribes and distributed under the 

supervision of their chiefs, and 

many children whose parents had 

died in the famine were brought 

to Algiers, where they were 

adopted by the archbishop, and 

placed in the hospitals which the 

Government had established for their support and education. 
The locust is a great destroyer of herbage in Algeria, and 

frequently devastates immense areas of country. These in- 

sects sometimes come in clouds that darken the sky, and after 

they have rested a few hours upon a field which was before 

luxuriant, not a blade of grass or any other green thing can 

be seen. The natives attempt to frighten them away by 

noise, and by invoking the aid of their saints. The whole 

population turns out with everything that can make a noise, 

and while the visitation lasts the din is absolutely deafening. 

Whether the locusts are in any way controlled by the tumult 

is a question not yet satisfactorily determined. Sometimes 

in the seasons of drought, particularly in Kabylia, the fields 

and forests are accidentally set on fire, and large areas are 

burned over. Occasionally the flames are borne by the 

winds in the direction of the villages, and the houses and 

barns of the inhabitants are speedily consumed. Very little 

is saved on such occasions beyond the live stock, which can 

be driven away, as the wind blows like a hurricane, and the 

dry roofs allow the flames to spread with great rapidity. 


FRENCH EMIGRANTS FROM ALSACE ARRIVING IN 





ALGIERS, 


FRENCH TROOPS IN A RAIN STORM. 


Hardly a year passes without an insurrection in some part 
of Algeria of sufficient magnitude to require the presence of 
troops. In the encounters with the rebels there is frequently 
some severe fighting, and the latter may occasionally win 
short successes. But the final triumph is sure to be for the 
French, who are steadily establishing a reputation for invin- 
cibility. They are obliged to undergo many hardships in 
the shape of rain-storms and sand-storms; long marches 
through arid wastes or among rugged mountains, deprived 
often of food and water for periods much longer than is 
agreeable to the human stomach ; exposed to burning heats 
by day and piercing cold at night, and in other ways com- 
pelled to endure severe exposures and privations, The school 
is an excellent one for both officers and soldiers, and it is 
conceded everywhere in France that the Algerian contingent 
is the hardiest and most enduring portion of the army. 

The French officers in Algeria understand the policy of 
making a victory as complete as possible, and when they 
strike a blow it is generally a heavy one. For example, 
during the operations of 1872 for closing up the insurrection, 
the troops on one occasion de- 
feated one of the chiefs so 
effectually that his entire harem 
fell into French hands, together 
with the whole of his camp equi- 
page and personal property. 
After the close of the insurrection, 
all the chiefs who had instigated 
the affair were executed, and 
many of the subordinates were 
punished in ~arious ways. The 
whole country was occupied or 
marched over, and the Arabs 
were made to feel the weight of 
the French power. General 
L’Allemant, with a strong corps, 
took possession of the mountain- 
ous regions of Kabylia, and in a 
very short time subdued the in- 
surrection, and sent most of a 
leaders to Algiers for trial. Th 
tribes were compelled to pay 
heavy fines, and replace the pro- 
perty which had been destroyed 
in the French settlements, and all 
who had taken part in any at- 
tacks or massacres were punished 
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DANTON IN THE TRIBUNE. 


with severity. Some of the tribes made very prompt sub- 
mission, and where their chiefs had taken part in the insur- 


rection, new ones, appointed by the French, were chosen. 


Elections in Kabylia are held in the open air, and gen- | 


erally around a large tree. The electors sit in a circle in 
and after long debates, in which each man 


rises to express his 0} ‘inions, the votes 


solemn conclave, 


of tellers, who pass around the circle, 
sworn on the Koran not to report falsely. 

South of the lines of the territorial government the French 
authority extends, in 2 nominal way, far into the desert. 


having previously 


Military posts have been established at Boghari, Lagouat, 
and Biskra, in the desert, and a garrison is constantly main- 
| tained at each of these points. Beyond these stations the 
| tribes are governed by their own sheiks, who have sworn 
fidelity to the French. They pay a small, annual tribute to 
| the Colonial Government, and in return they are guaranteed 


are taken by means | against attacks from other tribes, and have certain privileges 


| of commerce. Their country is not occupied except in case 
of threatened or actual outbreaks, but it is occasionally found 
desirable to send exploring expeditions among the eases. 


‘One of the most noted of these was that of General Lam- 














merz, which pushed southward in the Winter of 1871-2 as 
far as Ghardaia, the capital of the M’Gab country, and an 


important station on the road to Timbuctoo and the Soudan. 


It is a city of nearly 30,000 inhabitants, and has an extensive 
commerce, as the caravans from Central Africa make their 
halting places here, and exchange their goods for those of 
European manufacture. The commercial spirit is steadily 
gaining ground among the people of this region, and the 
French authorities are careful to encourage it. French col- 
onization has already done much for the enlightenment of 
Africa, and will doubtless do more as the years roll on. 








ROBESPIERRE: 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM 
3y Henry BARTON BAKER, 

RopesPrerRE! Who, unless he be a Red Republican, can 
pronounce that name without a shudder ? Amidst all, even 
of the foremost, of the human wolves of the Revolution— 
amidst all that band of assassins who wrecked its glory in a 
sea of blood—that name stands forth like the moon among 
the stars. Lives there a man who has not heard of him? 
To thousands the names of Hébert, Barrére, St. Just, 
Couthon, Camille Desmoulins—even of Danton and Marat 
—are scarcely known. To such the Reign of Terror had 
but one king, one creator—Robespierre. Truly an awful 


fame—an immortality of murder ! 
Francois Maximilian Joseph Isidore de Robespierre (this 
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destroyer of aristocrats was entitled to the aristocratic de 
before his name) was born at Arras in the year 1758. He is 
supposed to have descended from an Irish family who settled 
in France in the sixteenth century, and it has been suggested 
that the original name of the first settler was Robert Spiers, 
which by French pronunciation would soon become ‘‘ Robes- 
pierre.” His mother died when he was very young, and a 
little time afterwards his father, who was an advocate, found 
it convenient to quit his home somewhat abruptly, leaving 
behind certain creditors whom in the hurry of departure he 
had forgotten to settle with. The remainder of his life was 
spent abroad. At ten years of age Maximilian had lost both 
his parents and was left with a brother and two sisters—the 
eldest, and virtually the head, of the family. 

It would be infinitely interesting to trace the gradual 
growth of the mind of this strange being from boyhood to 
mature manhood ; but not even in the loving memoir writ- 
ten by his sister do we find much material for such a study. 
Here is the only anecdote of his childhood’s days that she 
has given us. He kept a number of pigeons of which he 
was very fond and very careful ; his little sisters were con- 
tinually importuning him to give them one, but fearful lest 
it should be neglected, or not treated with tenderness, he 
always refused. 
vailed, and were made happy by the possession of one of the 
coveted birds. At first it was tended with the utmost care ; 
but after a time its master’s fears were verified ; one stormy 
night it was left out in the rain and cold, and the next morn- 
ing was found dead in the yard. Maximilian was inconsola 
ble at this loss and could not be pacified for several days. 


One day, however, the petitioners pre- 
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Such an anecdote would seem to be descriptive of an unusu- 
ally tender-hearted child. 

He received the rudiments of his education at the College 
of Arras, where he was noted for his laborious industry and 
his submissiveress to the masters, one of whom nicknamed 
him the ‘the 
won great scholastic honors and the favor of the bishop, 


of Louis le Grand. And to Paris he went in the year 1770. 
Two of his fellow-students were Camille Desmoulins and 
Danton. What a strange coincidence, the meeting of that 
triumvirate ! 
quiet precincts of the college in their luxurious carriages, 
did no boding shadow ever darken their mirth? Could 
those perfumed wits, those syrens so lovely, so debonnaire, 
have been vouchsafed but one glance into the futurity of 
twenty years 
their blood 
gibed at by the mob that was then but the dust beneath their 


have seen the streets of Paris streaming with 
i) 


toman” —a very suggestive sobriquet. He | 


green Incorruptible” doubled up in a fit of laughter, with 
tears running down his cheeks! ‘* When, however, cards 
were played,” she tells us, ‘‘or the conversation was very 
frivolous, he would retire into a corner of the room and sit 
silent and thoughtful.” 


Maximilian cultivated poetry ; some of his verses are still 


extant ; he belonged to a certain poetical club at Arras called 
° . . | 
through whose influence he obtained a burse in the College | 


the Sociééé des Rosatis, the members of which amused them- 


| selves by writing bad verses and crowning each other with 


| roses to celebrate their badness, 
| the lady proved faithless and married another. 
As the gay noblesse of Paris rolled by the | 


He was also in love, but 
He greatly 
distinguished himself as an advocate, and his old friend, the 


| bishop, procured him an appointment in the criminal court. 


their bodiless heads stuck upon pikes, to be | 


feet—could they have seen those three boys developed into 


the audacious Camille, the terrible Danton, the bilious 
Robespierre of 1791! What then! Had an angel from 
heaven unveiled such a vision to their eyes they would have 
laughed it to scorn. 
their salons. ‘‘ As to-day, so will be to-morrow. 
is ours, and the fulness thereof, and those who are not of us 
live but to minister to us.” So spoke the hearts of the 
short-sighted fools. The writing was upon the wall, but 
they could not see it—no, not till the gleaming weapons and 
the bony fingers of the sans cwdotte pointed to the words of 
doom, and the warning and the destruction came locked in 
each other's arms ! 

Robespierre had little in common with his wild fellow- 
scholars ; he mingled in no orgies, plunged into no dissipa- 
tion; his drink was water, his food the plainest ; his life 
most regular ; and his bilious temperament inclined him to 
melancholy. His days and nights were spent among the 
literature of Greece and Rome—not with Homer, Horace, 
and Virgil, bui with Livy, Seneca, and Plutarch. 
the old Spartan stories of superhuman virtue that he chiefly 


So the Great feasted and revelled in | 
The earth | 


But so opposed was he to capital punishment that not long 
afterward, being compelled, in virtue of his office, to con- 
demn a criminal to death, he was so painfully affected that, 
rather than again undergo the same infliction, he chose to 
resign the appointment. Does not this read like the wildest 
fable? It could not be hypocrisy, for what could he gain 
by it ?—only the displeasure of his patron. Yet such incon- 
sistencies, although not so striking, are common to all human 
minds. 

Having made himself famous among the townspeople of 
Arras by a denunciation of lettres de cachet, and by a political 
pamphlet upon the Tiers-Etat, he was chosen their member 
for the States-General. And these few facts contain the pith 
of all that is known of the first thirty and odd years of the 
life of Maximilian Robespierre. 

Out of the cloudless sky the sun pours down its floods of 


| golden light, glitters upon the helmets and arms of the 
| troops, glistens upon the gorgeous dresses of the court, gives 


a radiance to beauty, a brilliancy to the meanest objects. 
The hot air is filled with the strains of martial music, with 


| the clangor of the joyous bells, with the acclamations of ex- 


It was in | 


delighted. That utter contempt for human sufferings and | 


human life, when opposed to the abstract idea of virtue and 


patriotism ; that fierce clinging to republican institutions | 


which characterized the Greeks and the elder Romans— 
these stories charmed and fascinated him ; upon these he 
modeled his mind. But that mind possessed none of the 
grandeur, the daring courage, the sublime self-sacrifice of 
those mighty men of old ; it was mean, cowardly, and des- 
picably egotistical ; it could only assimilate their cmelty, it 
could not digest their nobleness—it was too weak. 

Great as was the influence produced upon his character by 
these studies, it was surpassed by that of the writings of 
Rousseau, of which he was a devout student, and with every 
doctrine, theory, and hallucination of which his mind became 
saturated. 

He completed his studies in jurisprudence at the Ecole de 
Droit; after which he returned to Arras. There seems to 
shave been few indications at this time of the future silent 
saturnine being into which he developed some years after- 
ward ; on the contrary, his temperament, although always 
thoughtful, appears to have been lively and agreeable ; at 
least such is the impression produced by the reading of one 
or two letters written in his youth. In one he gives a 
humorous description of a journey into the country, a dis- 
sertation upon tarts, of which he was passionately fond, and 
to the inventor of which he breaks out into a mock heroic 
invocation in verse. 

Imagine Robespierre writing anything humorous! His 
sister deseribes him as being “ sociable, naturally gay, know- 
ing how te jest and laugh even to tears.” Picture ‘‘ the sea- 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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cited thousands. And all to welcome the States-General as 
they march on their way to the Church of St. Louis to ask a 
blessing upon their deliberations. There is one man in that 
crowd who is to achieve a more terrible fame, a mightier 
power, than any it looks down upon that day—a man de: - 
tined to sign the death-warrants of hundreds—ay, thousands 
of hearts that beat blithely and proudly on that July morn- 
ing. And yet, while necks are stretched and eager eyes 
wander to catch a glimpse of men whose names are now 
half forgotten, no one deigns a glance at him—for Paris 
has never heard his name. That man is Maximilian Robes- 
pierre. 

A small, mean-looking creature, weak limbs, always palpi- 
tating with a nervous shiver, and a timid, irresolute gait. 
His dress is faultlessly neat and precise. Head powdered, 
not a single hair awry. Bright blue coat buttoned tightly 
at the hips, but open at the chest to display the spotless 
waistcoat; yellow breeches, white stockings, shoes and 
buckles. This costume is never varied, except that the shoes 
are sometimes exchanged for topboots. The face is sharp 


_ and peaky ; the forehead projects over the temples, and is 
| compressed at each side like that of a wild beast ; eyes blue, 


deeply sunken, with heavy lids, and a latent, savage sparkle ; 
nose small, straight, expanded at the nostrils ; mouth large ; 
lips thin and pallid, and compressed at the corners ; chin 


| small and pointed ; complexion yellow, livid, cadaverous. 





Habitual expression grave, with a half sweet, half sinister 
smile. Every muscle of the face working with a ceaseless 
twitch. Over the whole an expression of concentrated pur- 
pose. When he speaks his gestures are awkward, his fingers 
work nervously; his voice is shrill and discordant ; when 
agitated by rage or exultation, it sounds like the scream of a 
hyena. 

So obscure was he when he first came to Paris, that in the 
earlier reports of the proceedings of the States-General his 
name is sometimes spelt Robert Pierre, and never correctly. 











Yet he did not hide his light under a bushel ; in spite of the 
contempt and laughter with which his speeches were re- 
ceived in the Assembly, he never lost an opportunity of 
speaking and thrusting himself forward. But Mirabeau’s 
marvelous insight marked him. ‘‘That man will go far,” he 
said ; ‘he believes every word he utters.” 

Robespierre courted the notice and aspired even to the 
friendship of the great leader; he followed him about the 


J a : . nye } 
street until he was nicknamed Mirabeau’s ape ; finding that | 
his advances were met only by contempt, his adulation | 


turned to hatred, and thereafter he never uttered his name 
save in terms of the most intense malignancy. 
death he demanded that his bust should be removed from 
the Jacobins. 

‘**T had twice occasion to converse with Robespierre,” says 
Dumont. ‘He had a sinister expression of countenance, 
never looked you in the face, and had a constant and painful 
winking of the eyes. Having once asked him for some in- 
formation relative to Geneva, I urged him to speak upon the 
subject in the Assembly; but he told me that he was a prey 


to the most childish timidity, that he never approached the | 


tribune without trembling, and that when he began to speak 
his faculties were entirely absorbed by fear.” 

When, after the destruction of the Bastille, Lally Tollendal 
made his speech against the revolt, and proposed that un- 
limited confidence should be placed in the king, Robes- 
pierre arose with flashing eyes and features convulsed with 
passion. 

‘* What, then, has occurred,” he cried, shrilly, ‘‘to author- 
ise M. Lally Tollendal to sound the tocsin ? He speaks of a 
right ; that right, gentlemen, is liberty, Do not deceive 
yourselves, the combat is not yet finished. To-morrow, 
perhaps, will renew the dangerous project of the court, and 
who shall repel them if we begin by declaring rebels all 
those who arm themselves for our safety ?” 

These words were received with loud applause. They 
turned the current which was flowing back toward loyalty, 
and Robespierre had made his first impression in the 
Assembly. 

Yet it still half despised the cadaverous Insignificance, 
and still frequently endeavored, although not effectually to 
put down his wearisome orations by murmurs and sarcasms. 
But in the meantime the Insignificance was laying the foun- 
dations of a power far greater than the approval of the 
deputies could bestow. From its first institution, he had 
been a member of the Jacobin Club, and had taken a prom- 
inent part in its debates. 
turned an indifferent ear to his orations, while eagerly ex- 
pectant of the fiery eloquence of Mirabeau, or the fierce ut- 


terances of Danton. But there was a wondrous earnestness 


and power of conviction in those glistening eyes, those | 


quivering nostrils, those clutching fingers, and in that shrill, 
screeching voice, that slowly but surely won their way into 
men’s minds ; so that as early as the Spring of 1790 he was 
elected president. The one great object, however, at which 
he aimed was the favor of the mob ; every act, every thought, 
every speech, was directed to this point, and he was rewarded 


for his labors by being gradually recognized as the chief | 
It being moved that martial | 


champion of the sans culottes. 
law should be proclaimed against the incendiaries who were 
burning chfteaux throughout the country, he violently 


opposed the motion. ‘Ought we to dishonor patriotism 


by calling it the spirit of sedition and turbulence ?” he ex- | 
** Ought we to honor slavery by calling it love of | 


claimed. 
honor and peace ?” 

As yet the word Republic had not been breathed, or, ap- 
parently, the thing even thought of, except by the Giron- 
dists. In the journal of the Jacobin Club a formal protest 
coneluded with these words: ‘‘ A great empire adopting re- 
publican institutions must become the prey of an usurper.” 
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Underneath was the name of Maximilian Robespierre. This 
man never abandoned an opinion which he had once deliber- 
ately adopted. After his death, in one of his papers written 
during the Reign of Terror, occurred this sentence : “ There 
must be but one will: that will must be republican or royalist.” 

Even as late as 1791 we find him hotly maintaining his 
old war against capital punishment. On a motion for its 
abolition, he exclaimed : 

“Tam about to pray the legislators, who should be the in- 
terpretors of those eternal laws which the Deity has im- 


planted in the human heart, to effaee from the code of the 
After his | 


French those laws of blood which command judicial mur- 
ders, and which our feelings and the new Constitution alike 
repel. I will prove that the punishment of death is essentially 
unjust ; secondly, that it has no tendency to repress crime ; 


|} and thirdly, that it multiplies offences much more than it 


diminishes them. 


In the eyes of justice and mercy these 
death-scenes, which are got up with so much solemnity are 


nothing less than base assassinations, solemn crimes, com- 
mitted, not by individuals, but by nations, and of which 
every individual must bear the responsibility. When a 
legislator can strike criminals in so many ways, merciful yet 
terrible, bloodless yet effacacious, why should he ever recur 
to the hazard of public executions? The legislator who 
prefers death to milder chastisements within his power, out- 
rages every feeling and brutalises the minds of the people. 
Listen to the voice of reason. It tells us that human judg- 
ments are never enough certain for society to condemn a 
man to death, those who condemn him being men, and sub- 
ject to error. To take away from man the possibility of ex- 
piating his misdeeds by repentance, or by acts of virtue, is, 
in my eyes, the most horrible refinement of cruelty.” 

Even when advocating the king's execution, he said, ‘* For 
myself, I abhor the penalty of death. . . but a de- 
throned king in the heart of a republic not yet cemented 
neither prison nor exile can give him a harmless 
existence. It is with regret I pronounce the fatal truth, 
arg? a 


Louis must perish because our country must lire. . 
vote for death.” 

When the Assembly was about to adopt Target’s proposi- 
tion that the government should be declared monarchical, 
he moved, instead, that every one should be permitted to 
freely discuss the nature of the government which should be 
given to France. When the hereditary succession to the 
crown was voted, he moved that all ancient formulas should 
be replaced by these words: ‘‘I Louis, by the grace of God 
and the will of the nation, King of the French, to all citizens 
of the French Empire. People, this is the law your repre- 
sentatives have made, and to which I affix my seal.” But 
the motion was unanimously rejected. 

When the king sent his answer to the Declaration of 
Rights, he objected to it as not being sufficiently explicit. 
‘‘Ts it,” he said, ‘for the executive power to criticise the 
constitutional, from which it emanates? It is the right of 
no power on earth to raise itself above the nation and cen- 
sure its wishes. You can only avoid obstacles hy 
crushing them.” Verily his opinions were advancing. The 
last words contain the first menace that had yet been uttered. 

In the discussion upon whether the right of declaring war 
should rest with the sovereign or be transferred to the As- 
sembly, he spoke of the king, not as the representative, but 
as the deputy, the delegate of the nation. 

There was not a revolutionary measure brought forward 
which did not find in him an ardent supporter ; so that with 
speeches upholding insurrection, speeches upon the rights 
of man, in favor of ecclesiastical appointments being made 
by the people, and of the marriage of the clergy ; speeches 
against the veto and against capital punishment, he advanced 


| apace in popularity, and in 1791 was appointed Public Ac- 


cuser in the new Court of Judicature. 
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With the king’s acceptance of the ‘‘Constitution” the 
labors of the Assembly came to an end. A biennial parlia- 
ment, formed of 745 members, was to take its place. Robes- 
pierre proposed that no member of the Constituent Assembly 
should be eligible for re-election. The motion was carried, 
and increased his popularity enormously; the journals eulo- 
gized him in strains of the most fulsome flattery, giving him 
the title of ‘‘ The Incorruptible.” 

Upon the day that the Assembly was dissolved an im- 
mense crowd gathered without the hall, and when Robes- 
pierre and Pétion came forth they were greeted with the 
most vociferous acclamations; crowns of oak leaves were 
placed upon their heads, and they were borne to a carriage, 


of the people and the defenders of their rights!” 

What a marvelous change in two short years! Where is 
the deputy bold enough to sneer at the cracked voice and 
long-winded orations now ? 


from ocean to ocean hailed him the Virtuous, the Immacu- 
late, the Incorruptible Philanthropist, the Universal Libera- 
tor of the human race! 

He returned at once to Arras, where his arrival was cele- 


brated by great rejoicings and a general illumination, every | 
| bins denouncing royalty and aristocracy more passionately 


window being compelled to exhibit candles upon pain of 
demolition. At the end of seven weeks, having sold his 


small patrimony, he, accompanied by his brother and one | 
, and from the September massacres. 
second, he passed the hours, until daybreak, pacing up and 


sister, went back to Paris, to resume his duties as Public Ac- 


euser. His reception at the Jacobins was tremendous. 


Upon his entrance Collot d’Herbois, who was presiding, rose 
from his chair, saying, ‘‘I demand that the member justly 
styled ‘The Incorruptible’ shall now preside,” and forthwith 


vacated his seat amidst thunders of applause. 

Robespierre was now the divinity of that terrible Society 
which rose with him, fell with him, and is indissolubly con- 
nected with his name. At first he had been overshadowed 
by the splendid Mirmbeau, by the colossal Danton, the Aris- 
tophanic Camille ; but Mirabeau was no more, and Danton 
and Camille, and many other men of eloquence, had passed 
over to the Cordeliers ; so that by constantly speaking upon 
every subject discussed, and by always taking the popular 
side, Maximilian had gradually wriggled himself into a fore- 
most position, and ultimately became the worshiped oracle 
of the club. 

Let us glance at his domestic life. 
poor that when the Assembly decrees that all its members 


shall go into mourning for the death of Franklin he hgs not | 


wherewithal to purchase a black coat, and so is obliged to 


borrow one of a man much taller than himself, the tails of | 


He takes no 
amusement, frequents no society ; he lives in a meanly fur- 
nished garret in the Rue St. Honoré. A volume of Rous- 
sean is usually lying open upon the table. 
the room reveals the leading feature of its occupant’s charac- 
ter. On the walls, on the table, on the shelves, in every 
nook, are portraits and busts of himself. Whichever way he 
turns, Ego, Eyo, Eyo is before him. They are so many little 
crucifixes at which he worships. His habits are austerely 
simple and frugal ; even in the days of his greatest power 
his mode of life will undergo no change ; he well merits the 
title of ‘‘ The Incorruptible.” 

In the same house lives the family of Duplay. He is 
engaged to the eldest daughter Eléonore, and she adores 
him. But, then, was not the filthy Marat adored by a beau- 
tiful woman who gave up husband and home for him ? 
They, Maximilian and Eléonore, are to be married when the 
troubles are over; that time will never come; but to her 
dying day he will be her noble hero. 


which almost drag the ground as he walks. 
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| some tragedy of Racine to the Duplays. 


| be one and the same man ? 


Afar off he beheld himself ele- | 
vated above the heads of applauding millions, a halo of light | 
surrounding his form, while a deafening chorus of tongues | 


| elected one of the members of the Convention. 


He is very poor—so | 


One glance at | 
| acquitted. But from that hour he vows their destruction, 


Her youngest sister, 


who lived into the middle of the present century, although 
he destroyed her own husband a few months after their mar- 
riage, necer ceased to speak of him as the purest, most virtuous, 
and the greatest of men! Among his letters were found epis- 
tles from a lady of birth and fortune couched in almost 
idolatrous terms, and offering half her wealth to forward his 
principles. He is said, also, to have been much loved by 
his male friends, and to have been considered in society a 
pleasant and amiable man. 

When not at the Jacobins, he passes the evenings reading 
Sundays and holi- 
days are spent in delightful trips into the country, where he 


| wanders through the woods and meadows, talking poetry or 
in which they were drawn through the streets by some enthu- 
siastic sansculoltes, amidst cries of ‘‘ Behold the true friends | 


philosophy to Eléonore, who leans upon his arm a rapt and 
devout listener. What a picture of calm simplicity! Can 
this Robespierre and the bloody Dictator of the Commune 
Strange, incredible as it seems, 
it is even so. 

After the flight to Varennes he openly declared republican 
opinions. He was one of the chief organizers of the petition 
of the Champ de Mars drawn up to force the king’s abdica- 
tion ; he was one of the leaders of the mob on the fatal day 
appointed for its signature ; but when the troops appeared 


| he displayed the most abject cowardice, took to flight and 
| hid himself where, not even his best friends could discover. 


But, the storm past, he was again in the tribune of the Jaco- 


than ever. 
He held aloof from the movement of the 10th of August, 
On the night of the 


down his chamber, listening fearfully to the terrible sum- 
mons that rang forth from the belfries, and to the confused 
din of the slaughter that filled the air. (St. Just and Dan- 
ton slept tranquilly.) He feared that the Revolution was 


| going too fast; such bold expedients struck fear to his 


craven heart, although he always eagerly profited by their 
results. 

Upon the dispersal of the Legislative Assembly he was 
Already the 
once despised and derided Deputy of Arras is suspected of 
aspiring to be Dictator of the Republic. He has sounded 
Barbaroux upon the subject ; he has been accused by the 
Girondists of such an ambition ; and Louvet, the only really 
brave man of the party, now openly denounces him from the 
tribune. He makes no immediate reply ; he never does, for 
there is no soul in the creature, and therefore no spontancity 
of utterance ; he is a mere reasoning machine, and Reason 
so he requests a week to prepare his 
defence ; it is granted ; and at the end of that time he reads 
a long, written oration, reiterating the services he has done 
the State, interspersed with eulogies upon his own incorrup- 
tibility, which is received with tumultuous applause by the 
Jacobins. The Girondists, ever timid and irresolute, afford 
no support to his accuser, and Robespierre is triumphantly 


is not a ready speaker ; 


and seizes every possible opportunity of denouncing them. 
One such occurred after the assassination of Marat. ‘The 
best way to avenge Marat,” he says, ‘‘is to prosecute his 
enemies with relentless vigor. The vengeance which is sat- 
isfied with funeral honors is soon passed, and loses itself in 
useless pomp ; renounce then these useless discussions, and 
avenge him in a manner alone worthy of his name.” The 
would-have-been abolisher of capital punishment, upon 
every trial, whether the culprit be king, queen, aristocrat, or 
Girondist, votes death. Nearer and nearer of realization 
comes the dream of Dictatorship ; royalty is swept away ; 
there are still many obstacles, but they also may be swept 
away. 

Danton brings into being the Committee of Public Safety, 
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and almost immediately retires. Robespierre is now one of , 
the nine Inquisitors, and, with his creatures, St. Just, Cou- 
thon, Billaud Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and Barrére, rules | 
the Committee ; the Committee rules the Convention, subju- | 
gates it so that it dares not murmur at its decrees. But he 
still fears to take that step from which there would be no re- 
treating, which must be either success or death. No, Dan- | 
ton must go; Hébert must go; France must be purged of | 
aristocrats and suspects ; the guillotine must do much work 
yet before he can with safety crawl to that. Like Marat and 
Danton, and probably most of the extreme party, he consci- 
entiously believed an absolute unit, whether called king, 
dictator, or other name, indispensable to France ; but each | 
thought in his heart that he. should be the man. 





the present, hurrying him on with the fury of a demoniac. 


| Sweep away king, sweep away queen, nobles, every enemy, 
! 


every rival of Maximilian Robespierre ! 

But this gigantic programme grew in his mind only by 
degrees. His coward nature would have shrunk appalled, 
even on the very eve of its realization, at the vision of the 
Reign of Terror. With the shortsightedness of all great 
criminals, he thought he could stay his hand at any moment. 
The king removed, the nobles swept away, and the bloody 
work was done. How small a sacrifice for so great an end! 
But it was the old fable of the Hydra, in this case multiplied 
a hundredfold ; for every head cut off, two sprang up in its 
place, which doubled and quadrupled, until he was heard to 


' cry in his solitude, ‘‘ Nothing but blood—how much more~ 


mm | 
Ds ML il 


THE PROCESSION OF THE GODDESS OF REASON. 


Now supreme greatness was within his grasp; he might | 
become the founder of the republic of his dreams, establish 
the idolized principles of Rousseau, be the creator of a new 
order of things, the great philanthropist of all ages. He 
had of late been brought into contact with every phase of 
greatness— greatness of soul, of intellect, and of station ; 
conscious inferiority humiliated him, and in such a mind 
envy grows in proportion with humiliation. 

Although still a believer in the principle of the abolition 
of capital punishment, that principle became dwarfed into 
insignificance beside the mightier one that now burned 
within his mind, filling him with fanaticism, blinding him to 





when will it end?” But it was not the ery of humanity, 
but of impatience for the end; of humanity he possessed no 
particle ; human suffering touched him not at all, to that he 
was wholly insensible. Amidst all the frightful butchery he 
lived through, he never once raised his voice to save a human 
life.” 

With the establishment of the Committee of Public Safety 
and of la loi de suspect began the Reign of Terror. But even 
yet heads do not fall fast enough. The Tribunal is ham- 
pered by forms, its powers are too limited, it cannot reach 
many conspirators and aristocrats who are plotting against 
the republic ; it must be umshackled and pursue its work 


_ 
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with more vigorous energy. Thus argues Robespierre as he 
moves that twelve judges and fifty jurors shall be selected 
from the staunchest Jacobins ; that whatever the tribunal 
may consider dangerous shall be considered a capital crime ; 
that if the judges think fit, they may convict any person, 
without examining a single witness; and that the only pun- 
ishment which the court can inflict shall be death. 


Such_propositions take away the breath of the Conven- | 


tion ; murmurs arise ; the members demand consideration, 
and adjournment for six weeks. 
tribune. 


Barrére springs into the 
‘It is impossible,” he cries, ‘‘ that there can be 


any difference of opinion among us as to a law like this, a | 


law in all respects so favorable to patriots, a law which 
ensures speedy punishment to all conspirators. If there be 


an adjournment, I insist that it shall not exceed three days.” 


The Convention is awed into silence and assent. But from 
that hour hatred and fear fill every bosom against Robes- 


pierre and his janissaries, and every man in self-defence 


begins to revolve the means of destroying a tyranny more 
despotic than was that of the worst of the Czsars. 


‘* By the aid of my machine I will make your head spring 


off in the twinkling of an eye and you will suffer nothing,” 
said Dr. Guillotine, when recommending his machine to the 
notice of the Convention. Its powers were destined to be 
tried to the utmost, and were at length found wanting—it 
would not work fast enough. Six thousand men and twelve 


hundred artillery sworn to execute the laws of the Commit- | 


tee of Public Safety—that was La Terrevr. 
sand two hundred anthropophagi scattered over France. 
In Nantes, Carrier ; in Brest, André ; in Bourdeaux, Tallien ; 
at Arras, Lebon ; the six Dictators of Paris masters of all. 
The janissaries exceed even their employers in barbarities. 
At Nantes they guillotine little children and pregnant women, 
guillotine until the executioner sinks down exhausted, de- 
claring that “‘human muscles can do no more.” 
which they draw up the prisoners in lines and despatch 
them with grape-shot. Lyons has rebelled against the re- 
public ; therefore Lyons shall be razed to the ground and the 
plow shall pass over its site. Couthon is carried about in a 
litter with a hammer in his hand, and each house he strikes 
is doomed to demolition. 
demolition that goes on ? 


fall into the river and save the trouble of burial ; this is con- 
tinued until the waters throw back the corpses on the shore 
again. 
edge of a long, narrow dyke, into which they fall as they are 
shot, and the earth is heaped upon them, dead and alive. 
Toulon has rebelled, has been conquered, and thousands of 


masons are despatched to level that also wif& the ground. 


At another place prisoners are crammed into the holds of | 


barges, which are drawn into the middle of the river and 
then scuttled. But these traitors are not worthy the sacri- 
fice of a boat; tie their hands, throw them over the sides. 
It is so done ; and men, women, and children are hurled into 
the river and fired upon as they struggle in the stream. At 


some places they flay the corpses, and a tannery is estab- | 


lished at Meuden for human skins, which are used for 


breeches and other purposes, while a large traffic is carried | 


on in the hair of the female victims. 

Listen to this description of Riouffe, who passed through 
all the horrors—save the final one—which he describes. He 
tells us how the myrmidons, not satisfied with the death- 


warrants issued by their masters, ‘frequently fabricated 


some, in a fit of gayety, while drinking with the turnkeys. 
Wives have heard their warrants dictated in the midst of 
laughter ; ‘ Let us join her with her husband,’ would they cry, 
with a drunken roar; and the victim was sure to suffer. 
The ci-derant Duchess of Biron, among others, ascended the 
scaffold under a death-warrant which had been intended for 


Seven thou- | 


Upon | 


But what is this to the human | 
Two hundred men are placed 
upon a raft on the Rhone, and shot so that their bodies may ‘| 


After which the victims are marshalled upon the | 


, her steward. The furious rage of these monsters was 
| seconded from without. Never had a body of cannibals 
| more zealous or more numerous providers. New victims 
| were incessantly arriving. It seemed as if their blind fury 
| was particularly directed against the weakest and most 
amiable. The loveliest, the youngest, and the most interest- 
| ing females were dragged in crowds to this receptacle of 
misery, whence they were led by dozens, to inundate the 
scaffold. They were dragged from prison to prison, their 
hands loaded with irons. Some had collars round their 
necks. Some fainted on their entrance, and were carried in 
the arms of the turnkeys, who laughed at their terrors ; 
| others wept, and some were in a state of stupefaction, which 
| deprived them of the use of their senses. Within the last 
month, particularly, the work of destruction went on with 
dreadful activity. The bolts were at work both night and 
day. Sixty persons arriving in the evening on their way to 
the scaffold, and were replaced on the following day by a 
| hundred others, who met with the same fate . . . 
| They began by heaping fifteen persons together in the fatal 
cart. They soon put thirty, and at length went as far as 
eighty-four ; and the day that the death of Robespierre res- 
cued the human race from their fury, they had everything 
prepared for sending a hundred and fifty persons together 
to the place of execution. An immense aqueduct had al- 
ready been dug in the Place St. Antoine, for the purpose of 
earrying away the blood, and—I tremble as I mention the 
dreadful fact—the blood of the unfortunate victims was 
spilled each day in buckets, and four men were occupied, at 
the moment of execution, in emptying them into this aque- 
duct. It was about three o’clock in the afternoon 
that these long processions of victims generally came down 
from the examiuation hall, and crossed, with slow steps, 


through the long vaults, in the midst of the prisoners, who 
ranged themselves in a line to see them pass. 
| forty-five magistrates of the Parliament of Paris, and thirty- 
three of the Parliament of Toulouse, walking forth to death 
with the same air with which they formerly followed in the 


I have seen 


public processions. I have seen thirty farmers-general pass 
| by with a firm and calm step; and five-and-twenty of the 
first manufacturers of Sedan, who, while marching to the 
scaffold, lamented over the thousands of laborers whom they 
were going to leave without food. I have seen Beyseer, the 
terror of the rebels of La Vendée, and the numerous generals 
whom victory had just crowned with laurels—yes, I have 
| absolutely seen these men led forth to the scaffold, like 
| droves of cattle to the slaughterhouse. Not a single com- 
| plaint issued from their mouths; they advanced in silence, 
| and seemed to avoid looking up to heaven, lest their coun- 
| tenances should express too much indignation.” 
To be the most distant relative of anyone who has been 
| connected with the aristocrats, or even of a person who has 
| been guillotined, not to express unbounded satisfaction at 
| the executions, to utter one word of pity, nay, to cast one 
| pitying look upon the condemned, is to render yourself 
| suspect, is sufficient to procure your arrest and condemnation. 
| The suspects are no longer confined to aristocrats, or even 
| bourgeoisie; the humblest artizan or needlewoman is as 
liable to arrest as a prince or duchess. La Terreur descends 
even upon the mob, whose authority it has been created to 
uphold. Blood is everywhere; the pavements are dyed 
| with it, and red footprints are stamped upon the thresholds 
of homes ; assassins fill their pockets sportfully with human 
| ears, adorn their hats with dead fingers ; the bonnet rouge, 
sabots, and dress of the sans-culotte is the only costume per- 
mitted. And yet, with all this, famine is as rife as ever, and 
the ‘old monotonous cry of ‘‘ Bread, bread” never ceases. 
| From morn to night the air reverberates with the roll of the 
| tumbrils, with the agonized cries of fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, wives, husbands, children, as they behold 
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‘ their loved ones borne to death. From morn to night 
around the guillotine are heard the sharp chop of the knife, 
the dull thud of tumbling heads as they fall into the yawn- 
ing baskets, a horrible splash and drip, the wild hoarse voices 
of furies and assassins howling the Marseillaise or (a Jra, 
and the beat of their sabots upon the stones, as they whirl 
in the frantic dance of the Carmagnole. And yet, in the 
midst of horrors, death sitting upon every hearth, no man’s 
life worth an hour's purchase, Paris amuses itself at twenty- 
three theatres, where patriotic plays are represented by 
patriotic actors, and sixty dancing saloons, where citoyens 
and citoyennes gyrate, and laugh, and revel, as though there 
were no mére Guillotine to threaten her embraces. 

All that has been must cease to be ; the old chronology, 
the names of the days, weeks, months, years are changed. 





groups and young girls clothéd in white, and linked together 
by parti-colored ribbons, takes his way to the Champ de 
Mars, where there is more mummery, and then the Fete de 
U Ltre Supreme comes to an end. It would be diffiult to de- 
cide which was the most absurd and profane of the two 


' exhibitions. 





To talk of Sunday, of January, of 1793, would be to expose | 


yourself to certain death. Churches are robbed, vestments 
and Bibles burned, and the Christian religion forbidden to 
be practised on pain of death. 
name of Reason. 


Vice is worshiped under the | 


On the 9th of November, 1793, is celebrated the Feast of | 


Reason. All Paris is astir to inaugurate the new religion. 
A procession moves to the sounds of bands of music and | 
patriotic hymns towards the Convention. Chaumette enters 

the Hall first, leading by the hand a beautiful and notorious 
courtezan ; a group of prostitutes gather about her as attend- 
ant divinities, and seat themselves upon the benches of the 
deputies. 


When all is ready for the ceremony, Chaumette | 


removes the blue veil in which her form is enveloped, and | 
displays the nude beauty of ‘‘the goddess” to the gaze of | 


the multitude. ‘‘ Mortals,” he says, ‘‘ recognize no other 
divinity than Reason, of which I present to you the loveliest 
and purest image!” Then he bows his head in sign of 
adoration, and the President of the Convention and the mul- 
titude follow his example. After which the procession is 
reformed, and the lady borne in a litter, amidst shouts and 
strains of music, to Notre Dame, where she is seated upon 


the high altar, and a hymn to Liberty, composed by Ché-,| 


nier, sung in her honor. After which there is great feasting 
and rejoicing ; the body of the church of St. Eustache being 
laid out with food and drink of all kinds. After the feast 
follow wild dances by half-naked figures, and such revelry as 
might have graced the mysteries of Isis. 

A few even of the most fanatical Jacobins, Robespierre 


among the number, were disgusted with this hideous ab- | 


surdity ; and on the 8th of June in the following year, the 
Hébertists being swept away, Robespierre caused the Con- 
vention to decree the existence of a Supreme Being, and the 
immortality of the soul! After which it decreed that a féte 
should be held in honor of the Ltre Supreme on the 8th of 
June, or on the 20th Prairial as they styled it in their new 
jargon. 

Paris, always ready for a féte, crowds to the new raree 
show as eagerly as it did to the last. Behind the Tuileries 
has been erected an immense amphitheatre, with a tribune 
in the centre for Robespierre, in front of whom is ranged a 
group of huge figures representing Atheism, Selfishness, An- 
nihilation, and Vice. The deputies, all dressed in blue coats 
with red facings, seat themselves upon the steps of the circus. 


Then arises a hymn, also composed by Chénier, which is | 





| of the ‘‘ batches.” 


The enemies of religion and Robespierre—what a strange 
combination, and yet a real one !—who desired to throw 
ridicule and suspicion upon this gallimaufry, soon found the 
means in the shape of a crazy old woman named Catherine 
Théot, a sort of French Johanna Southcote, who called her- 
self the mother of God, and who fancied that she was gifted 
with the power of prophecy. She gave forth that Robes- 
pierre was the chosen of God, the Regenerator of the earth 
and of religion—a new Saviour. ‘It is all a plot,” cried the 
enemies ; ‘‘ he would fain be a god as well as a dictator.” 

Paris pondered over these words. 

This was the beginning of the end. ‘Thou borest me 
with thy Ltre Supreme,” muttered Collot a’Herbois. Others 


growled, ‘‘Now we have destroyed our tyrants, this man 
would set a god over us. 

Paris begins to be aweary of executions, and to discover 
that although it lives under a republic, its rulers are infi- 
| nitely worse despots than its old masters. 


| 
| 


Having been 
taught the sacred right of slaying tyrants, it begins to ask 
itself why it should not slay these. A man named Lamiral 
snaps a pistol at Collot d’'Herbois. A young girl named 
Cécile Rénault presents herself at Robespierre’s house, de- 
sires to see him, and, being importunate, is seized upon. In 
a basket she has left at a shop near at hand are found some 
garments and two knives. This is all; but upon this evi- 
dence she is cast into prison and guillotined, together with 
every person who can claim kinship with her, however dis- 
tant ; her brothers, who are upon the frontiers and have 
bled for their country, are brought to Paris loaded with 
chains ; sixty persons whom she has never seen, many of 
whom have been in confinement for six months, accompany 
her to the scaffold, clothed in red shirts, as accomplices. 
The house, nay, the entire street in which she lived, is 
directed to be razed to the ground. 

Faster and faster goes the guillotine ; there are now eight 
thousand prisoners in the jails of Paris. This is the period 
Daily the enemies of La Tvrreur grow 
more numerous; daily does Robespierre rec annony- 
mous letters threatening his life. St. Just openly urges him 


‘ive 


| to declare himself dictator, but the gloomy looks of the Con- 





| 


vention scare him. 

Fear stimulates him to further acts of despotism ; to more 
proscriptions, more bloodshed. His own colleagues, all ex- 
cept St. Just, Couthon, and Lebas, grow suspicious of him, 
fearful for their own heads. The gloom grows deeper and 
deeper ; no man, not even though he be of the Convention, 
or even of the Omnipotent Committee, knows but that his 
own name may be already upon the list of suspects. The 
gloom, the sombre air of suspicion, the threats of assassina- 
tion, and his own torturing irresolution, affect the arch mis- 
creant with bodeful apprehensions. His house is guarded 
by Jacobins, he never stirs abroad unaccompanied by armed 
men, he absents himself from the Convention, from the 
Committee ; he leaves the death-warrants to be signed by 


chanted by thousands of voices, young girls scatter flowers | his myrmidons, who, ever zealous for the honor, exceed even 


in the air, young men draw their swords and gasconade | his numbers ; 


enthusiastically, old men rapturously bless their children. 


he receives no one except his janissaries ; 


writes no more, but reads much; he avoids meeting the 


Then Robespierre descends from the tribune, and applying a | Duplays, especially Eléonore ; he takes long excursions into 
torch to the figures, which are composed of combustible | the country, wandering entire days among the woods of 
materials, sets fire to them amid shouts of applause ; and, as ' Menden and St. Cloud. He usu: ully carries a book with him, 


they burn up, by a pantomimic trick, a statue of Wisdom 
rises in their place. 


} 


After which, the members of the Con- | ligious poet, such as Gesner or Young ! 


Rouseau, Bernardin St. Pierre, or some sentimental re- 
With death and 


vention following him at some distance, as though to prepare | horror around him, with but two fixed ideas in his soul— 
men’s minds for the coming Unit, he, attended by symbolical ' the Dictatorship—the Guillotine—this man can wander 
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among the calm peacefulness of nature and read religious 
poetry. 

One day Carnot accidentally finds a paper in Robespierre’s 
handwriting, upon which is inscribed a list of forty names 
for proscription : his own among them. Tallien’s Theresa 
has been arrested, but contrives to get letters conveyed to 
her lover, urging him to strike against the tyrant who, 
otherwise, will one day strike him down. These two events 
form a nucleus round which gathers a conspiracy. Wild re- 
ports are whispered abroad that the Catacombs are being 
dug out for a wholesale slaughter; that the whole of the 
Convention is to be butchered while sitting. Midnight 
meetings are held, plots discussed with ’bated breath how 





to rid themselves of this ghastly fear. But who is there | 
bold enough to denounce the Man of Terror? All shrank | 
from that, for should they faii——. There is one man | 
among them who is swayed by two passions—fear and love, 
while the others only fear—he is the man who shall do it. 
On the 26th of July, 1794, Robespierre suddenly reappears 
in the Convention—from which he has absented himself 
some time—to deliver himself of his solitary meditations 
among the woods of St. Cloud and Mendon, of his musings 
upon religious poetry. And what has he gathered from 
these musings and meditations? That too much mercy has 
been shown to the enemies of the republic ; that the guillotine 
must work faster. The deputies receive his speech in dead ! 
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| silence, until one rises and moves that it be printed and sent 
to all the departments ; that is the signal for opposition and 
| confusion, which ends in the speech being ordered not to be 
| printed. Robespierre understands his peril, and goes that 
night among his Jacobin wolves, for of late he has forsaken 
even them ; but he is still their adored divinity, they swear 
to protect him—to die with him! ‘TI will drink the hem 
lock with thee ! cries the brutal David. Fierce plans are 
discussed. The Convention shall be attacked by an armed 
force, the deputies taken prisoners, and he shall be pro- 
claimed dictator. But even then his coward heart fails 


him ; at the last moment he refuses to head the movement— 
' he has not even the courage of a wolf brought to bay. 


His 


“79 


a4 


SS 


+s 
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friends grcw impatient, but they resolve to carry out the 
insurrection. 

The next morning he presents himself in the Hall ; but, 
ere he can open his lips, Billaud swoops down upon him like 
a tiger, and, in a fiery speech, reveals the Jacobin conspiracy. 


| Fierce and indignant murmurs break from every mouth, 


swelling each moment, until they rise into a roar of ‘‘ Down 
with the Tyrant!” Up springs Tallien, crying if a voice of 
thunder, ‘‘I was present at the Jacobins; I heard the plot 


for the formation of the army of this second Cromwell, and 
| 


I armed myself with this dagger, to pierce his heart if you 
have not the courage to order his arrest!" And he makes a 
movement as though he would stab the culprit, who shrinks 
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and cowers before the glittering steel. Other speakers take 
up the strain of denunciation, and louder and fiercer rise the 
cries of ‘‘ Down with the Tyrant!” 

With livid face, and features distorted by rage and terror, 
with hyena-like screams for a hearing, he rushes from place 
to place—to the benches of the Gironde. ‘‘ That was 
Vergniaud’s seat,” cries a voice. He recoils, shuddering. 
He springs upon the benches of the Mountain ; ‘‘ The shades 
of Danton and Camille repel you!” shout a score of voices. 
He rushes to the President, shrieking, ‘‘ President of assas- 
sins, will you hear me?” Fists are shaken in his face ; he 
supplicates, grovels, yells with the agony of fear, rushes from 
one to the other. He is driven back with curses and deafen- 
ing howls. His voice cracks and fails him. ‘‘ The blood of 
Danton chokes you !”” cries a chorus of voices. His arrest is 
decreed amidst shouts of ‘‘ Vive la Republique!” 

In the meantime the Jacobins are up and doing. 
gensdarmes 
bring forth 
their prisoner 
he is torn from 
them, agains 
his will, and 
carried off to 
the Hétel de 
Ville. Fear 
has paralysed 
him. He will 
mot present 
himself to the 
people; he 
will not pro- 
claim himself 
dictator; he 
will not sign a 
paper calling 
on the people 
to revolt; he 
will not even 
countenance 
revolt; he is 
in a coma of 
terror. 

At the news 
of the rescue 
the troops of 
the Commune 
muster quick- 
ly. Drunken 
Henriot, at the 
head of his sol- 
diers, dashes 
through the 
streets of Paris calling the people to arms; but they are 
weary of the worship of their bloody Moloch, and his own 
men turn their cannon against the Hotel de Ville, throw 
down their arms, and disperse. 

Within a dimly-lit apartment of the Hotel de Ville, sit 
Robespierre and his brother, St. Just, Couthon, Lebas, Cof- 
finhal, and others—the wolves are caged at last. The death- 
knell of La Terrewr is ringing. St. Just and Lebas look 
bold and defiant ; Couthon, with his angel face and silvery 
voice and withered limbs, anxious, but resigned ; the sickly 
rays of the candle fell full upon the hideously cadaverous 
features of Robespierre. ile has a loaded pistol and poison 
before him; but this worshiper of Koman virtues cannot 
imitate the old heathen heroism, and die with his fortunes. 
With shaking limbs and twitching face he listens to the 
murmurs, the momentarily increasing stir, the surge and 
howl of the multitude without. The sharp report of a pistol 
Vol, IL., No, 4—28, 


As the 








THE PIRATE OF THE SARANAC.—“ A BROAD LIGHT BLAZED FORTH, KINDLING THE BLACK SCENE INTO 
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rings through the room—Lebas has shot himself through 
the heart, and falls dead. Henriot rushes in to cry that all 
is lost ; Coffinhal, with an epithet of disgust, hurls him out 
of the window into the court below, where he lies a lifeless 
mass. The soldiers are battering at the door; it gives way 
with a crash, and in they rush. A shot is fired, and Robes- 
pierre’s head falls upon the table ; he is not killed, but his 
jaw is broken. All the conspirators are captured and dragged 
away amid tumultuous exultation. 

The cold, ghostly light of the dawn is just breaking as the 
senseless, bloody form of the Incorruptible is borne out into 
the streets upon a litter. It is carried to the Tuileries and 
laid upon a table, while the Convention in the next room 
decides his fate. As the day advances, crowds flock to the 
Tuileries and fill the chamber wherein lies the once terrible 
King of La Terreur—terrible no longer, but an abject, re- 
volting-looking object. He lies upon his side. From the 
broken jaw, 
which he has 
tried to ban- 
dage, the dark 
blood oozes 
out, and creeps 
over the livid 
face. His 
hands still 
convulsively 
grasp a pistol 

his glassy 
eyes speak, 
but his lips 
are silent. 
And the foul 
mob—to gain 
whose favor 
and applause 
he has shed 
torrents of 
blood—does it 
commiserate 
him, weep over 
him, attempt 
to soothe his 
anguish? It 
spat upon him, 
mocked his 
groans, and 
pricked him 
with knives; 
there was not 
a hand that 
would raise the 
cup of water 


| which stood beside him to his burning, cracking lips! 


A form of trial is gone through, and then all are tied down 
in a cart and jolted off to /a mére guillotine. Paris is frantic 
with joy. Before the cart dance the women, shouting and 
singing with demoniac glee. As it passes through the streets 
the friends and relations of his dead victims troop out to 
meet it with yells of frantic joy, to curse its ghastly burden, 
body and soul, and to pray God to cast him into hellfire. As 
he mounts the scaffold the executioner tears off the bandage 
from his.face ; the shattered jaw falls, and there leaps from 
his throat an unearthly yell, as though the fiends had already 
their claws upon his soul. He looks down, shuddering, upon 
the sea of heads; it waves and surges, as though it would 
sweep away the scaffold, and up from its cruel depths rises a 
howl of execration. Ferocious joy is upon every face ; every 
mouth gapes for his blood. No look of pity ; all merciless 
—as himself. He has sown the dragon’s teeth, and behold 
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the harvest ! 
Robespierre rolls into the basket. Then such a shout of 
jubilee rends the air as though all the fiends of the bottom- 
less pit had received tidings of salvation; a shout that 
echoes and re-echoes from the universal throat of France, 
aye, of the world, for the reign of terror has passed away. 
That man is the creature of 
acter, his outward and inward life are determined by erents, 
has never been more fully illustrated—proved—than in the 
To him the world con- 
tained but two things worthy of consideration, Maximilian 
and Maximilian Robespierre’s idea—these were 
the embodiments of perfection, a divinity and a divine attri- 
bute to which it was lawful to offer up whole hecatombs of 
men. Above Maximilian Robespierre there was nothing ; his 


case of Maximilian Robespierre. 


Robesp rre 


Etre S ipreme Was simply a colleague, for was it not he who 
re-established Btre Supreme worship, was it not he who set 
fire to atheism and all the vices ? 

He was not a hypocrite. When he advocated the abolition 


incredible as it may sound, he was theoretically opposed to it 
unto the end. Human life was sacred in his eyes until it 
stood in the path of the idea—should be sacred to all other 
things, but when weighed against ‘iis it was insignificant. 
One of the most singular facts connected with this great 
criminal’s life, and to which reference has already been 
made, was the sentiment of admiration, of esteem, even of 
love, with which he appears to have inspired those with 
whom he associated. Again, his ideas were so elevated, his 
honesty so incorruptible, his life so pure, that those who 
came in contact with him only in his private life could not 
realize the atrocities of his public career, to which cause 
must be added the glamor of his sublimated republicanism, 


which vailed the eyes of his admirers from the sight of his | 


atrocities. 

Had he been gifted with the audacity of Danton, he would 
have easily seized upon the dictatorship. Had he possessed 
personal courage and a more expansive political career, he 
might have become a wise, though still despotic, ruler ; but 
lacking these qualities, he was only a human scourge, the 
most wholesale murderer, the most atrocious fanatic, the 
most revolting, cowardly, contemptible criminal of ancient 
or modern history. 


THE PIRATE OF THE 
SARANAC. 


By ALFRED E. 


LOWER 


STREET , 


| soon and see the colt. 


“Tr’s the strangest thing I know of!” said Bat Beltny, an 


old guide, one evening, to a group in the bar-room of a little | 


log-tavern, at the outlet of the Lower Saranac Lake, ‘the 
way things have been going on for a month past. They say as 
soon as a boat comes to the point opposite here, a long, ugly 
rifle is shot out, and a voice calls out to ‘Land and deliver, 
or you are a dead man !"” 

** And they say there’s no end to the rifles, and pelts, and 
venison, and trout, and whisky even, he’s taken from the 
hunters and trappers,” said Will Lasher, a boatman. 

* Well,” said Jem Konkus, the keeper of the tavern, ‘‘I 
think it’s the strangest piece of business If ever heard of. 
I'm determined soon to leave the place. I don't like the 
neighborhood.” 

**Who has any experience in this matter?” said Joe Elt- 
ing, a river-diver. 

“T have !” said young Clapboard, a half-Indian guide. 

“Well, tell us about it, Jack,” said Bat. 

“Well, you see, men, I had just been down to Big Tup- | 
per’s, ‘twas about a week ago, and had got an all-fired lot of 


The knife falls, and the head of Maximilian ' 


circumstances, that his char- | 


| clear out in quick time. 
| as quick as my oars could carry me. 
of capital punishment he was thoroughly sincere ; perhaps, | 


here, and if I should tell, where’s the harm ? 


| at night, for we expect to have lots of fun. 
| new places round Dead Creek and Horseshoe Pond, and I 
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venison and fur—and first-rate too—mink and sable and one 
or two beaver-pelts, with the inside skins as white as snow 
[ had trapped on the stream to the left of Bog 
River Falls, Bat, going up; it heads close to Mount Morris, 
and enters into Eagle-beak Bay in old Tupper. Well, as I 
was saying, I was rowing along, and had got abreast of the 
point of the outlet here, when I heard a terrible big voice 
call out, ‘Come to, and land here, or Pll blow your brains 
out!’ and looking up, what should Isee but a great long rifle, 
with its muzzle grinning right into my eyes. 

* Well, [ really didn’t know what do. My rifle was in my 
boat, but I felt certain if I made a motion toward it I was a 
dead man. SoI did what I think all of you would have 
[ came down, or rather I eame out; and as I did so, 
a tall, strong man, with a black beard covering nearly all his 
face, went to the boat, took my rifle and my load of fur, and 
then, with his rifle again pointed to my head, told me to 
You may be sure I did clear, about 


almost. 


done. 


It’s queer who he is, 
anyhow.” 

**T do think it very queer, don’t you, Rob ?” said the land- 
lord to his assistant, who had a little while before entered 
from the stable. 

** Well, I do!” responded Bob. ‘It only shows what one 
rifle will do, even against hunters and trappers, that ain't 
supposed to fear anything.” 

‘One rifle can keep a dozen men afraid,” returned the 
landlord ; ‘‘ neither one knows which one might be hit.”’ 

**That’s true,” said Clapboard ; ‘‘and so the pirate has it 
all his own way.” 

“The strangest thing is, that he seems to know all about 
us,” said Bat. ‘‘ He always picks out the best hunters and 
trappers. And not only that ; he seems to know when they're 
expected to come along from the waters they go for their 
game. Now, it’s happened to me, two or three times lately, 


| that I've never let out to any one where I was going, nor when 


I was coming back, except maybe I might have mentioned 
it here; for liquor, you know, kinder warms up a man, and 
makes him tell things he wouldn't if he was fairly himself 
But that’s of no consequence, anyway. We're all friends 
Sut it turns 
out so, every time.” 

** Well,” said Clapboard, ‘‘ I hope the pirate won't hear of 
the trapping-time we're to have at Big Tupper’s this week,” 
swallowing a glass of whisky handed him by Bob. ‘‘ Me 
and Bat here, and Joe Larkins, and Will Sweet, and Jack 
Crummels.”’ 

** How’s that ?” asked the landlord, placing the stump of a 
candle in a lantern. ‘‘ Here, Bob, you and I must go pretty 
He’s a little restive to-night, and re- 
quires looking after. How is it again, Clapboard, about the 
Tupper’s Lake matter ?” 

**T hardly dare tell. I’m afraid the pirate will hear me,” 
returned Clapboard, laughing. 

‘** Nonsense, Clap!” said the landlord. ‘‘ There’s no pirate 
here, you know. So let’s hear about it all. Maybe I'd like 
to go along.” 

‘Well, you see, we five mean to start to-morrow for a 
fortnight or three weeks’ bout. It’s November now, and the 
fur’s prime, the inside white as the sand of the big spring, 
near Jenkins’s, in old Tupper. Now, you mustn't tell, boys, 
one and all, for that durned pirate seems to have eyes and 
ears all about. We mean to come through the Lower Lake 
We're going to 


shouldn’t be surprised if we got beaver, and considerable 
many pelts, too.” 

“Will you come through the outlet ?” said the landlord, 
carelessly; ‘‘ come, take another drink at my expense,” hand- 
ing Clapboard a glass of pure spirits. 
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‘Well, no, I kinder think not,” said Clapboard, drinking , 
the spirits ; ‘this durned pirate hunts this place like a mink | 
round a frog-pond. I rather think we'll push right along | 
between the i-lands to the foot of the lake, and make the | 
carry to Harrietstown.” 

“Will you be all together?” said the landlord, dusting | 
his bottles ; ‘‘ we'll be choked up with dust ,soon, I do be- 
lieve.” 

“T don’t know about that,” answered Clapboard. ‘As it'll 
be night, it won’t matter much. The pirate won't, I sup- | 
pose, be looking ont all night, as we'll come through about 
midnight. And ’twill be dark, too; no moon three weeks 
from now, and the stars won’t make it light enough to do a 
great deal of harm. Besides, we'll paddle through, and 
make no more noise than if floating for deer. So the | 
durned pirate’ll get cheated this time, or my name ain't 
Clapboard.” 

‘Ho, ho, ho!” laughed old Bat. ‘‘ Won't the durned pirate | 
be cheated ; and sich a load of fur! Why, we expect to 
make our fortunes most. I shouldn’t be surprised if we got | 
nigh about two thousand dollars worth.” 

**More !” said Clapboard ; ‘‘ more. Fur at the settlements | 
now is scarce and high. A good beaver-skin, let alone a | 
sable or black fox, is worth money now, I tell ye; and I | 
know a place where I wouldn't ask any man to guarantee me | 
three or more black foxes, or if not, a dozen.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the landlord. ‘‘ Won't the pirate 
get cheated this time !” 

‘Yes, yes! he, he, he!” chuckled Bob, and the whole bar- 
room burst into a roar of merriment at the thought. 

Weeks passed. Every day or two a hunter or trapper | 
would relate at Harrietstown, or even as far as the villages of | 
Upper and Lower Jay, how they had been stopped and 
robbed of their venison and pelts by the Pirate of the Lower | 
Saranac. 
At length came the night which ended the three weeks of | 
the Tupper's Lake expedition. It was black with clouds, but 
breathless, and the five boats, clustered together, skimmed | 
with noiseless paddle down the sable lake. The islands— 
black mounds—lay still, as if their quiet had never been 
broken; the shores, vast, frowning barriers, held a silence so 
profound as to be oppressive. It was midnight when the 
boats arrived at the cluster of islands which lie around the 
outlet of the lake. 

“The plaguey pirate’ll be cheated this time,” whispered 
old Bat to Clapboard, his next neighbor. 

As he said this, a broad light suddenly blazed forth, kindl- 
ing the black scene into weird, wild life. The confused 
island along which they were gliding, leaped out, rocks, 
bushes, hemlock-plumes, spruce-steeples, all sharply drawn 
in the red background, while a voice of hoarse thunder rang 
on the night air : 

‘Surrender, all of you, or we'll blow you to the devil !” 

Simultaneously two double-barreled rifles were thrust 
through the foliage, while in a crimsoned nook showed the | 
dark muzzle of a swivel. 

“‘Confound it!” said Clapboard, and ‘‘The deuce take 
him!” said Bat, while all rested on their oars. 

At once Clapboard and Bat leaned toward their rifles ; but 
the click of gunlocks from the bushes warned all resistance 
as hopeless. 

“Come, hurry up with your fur and your venison, if you 
know what’s good for yourselves!” said the disguised voice 
again. ‘‘ Just lower that muzzle a little more. You can rake | 
em all ut the first fire.” 

“Oh, the blood-thirsty rascal!” groaned Bat. ‘‘ But we've 
got to come to it, and we might as well do it now. So here | 
goes with my pelts, and fine red, fat saddles!” tossing out | 
his load. 

** And here goes mine, curse him !” said Clapboard. 


} 


| 





‘* No swearing in this place! We don't allow no such do 
ings,”’ said another disguised voice. 

“Um!” said Clapboard. 
and your venison.” 

“And be quick about it!” added the first feigned voice. 
**We can’t stay here all night for nobody, and we won't. 
Here, lower the swivel !”’ 

All the trappers, sorely against their will, began to unload, 
and shortly the island-bank was heaped with the spoils of 
their three weeks’ work. 

They were then allowed to depart, two scornful laughs 


**Come, boys, empty your fur 


| ringing after them as they went. 


The next day the trappers of the region round met at the 
bar-room of the log tavern. 

** We'll stand it no longer!” said Clapboard. 

“That we won't !” said Bat. 

“Let Joe Elting be robbed by the pirate to-night, and 
then we'll break cover and capture the durned vagabond !” 

‘** But the rifles !"" said the landlord. 

**And the swivel !” added Rob. 

**Dang the rifles and the swivel. We've got rifles, too, 
and we'll capture the place so soon there won't be time to 
fire the swivel,” said Clapboard. ‘‘ At all events, we ain't 
afraid of their rifles or swivel. A man can’t die but once, 
and we're determined to clear the rascals out, if half of us 
die for it!” 

That night, the landlord and Rob were missing, and 


| nothing was heard, after their disappearance, of the Pirate 


of the Lower Saranac. 








MRS. MYRTON’S MURDERER. 
a2 , RS. ALICE MYRTON was one of the 
OSB 
4 


prettiest women in the town of Sing 
Sing, was a wealthy widow, about 
twenty-two yearsold. She was asmall, 
olf slightly formed blonde, with dark blue 
aan eyes that lit up with a roguish smile 
on the slightest provocation, a delicately 
outlined face framing a smiling mouth 
and aquiline nose, and a profusion of 
shining hair, which she wore circled 
around her head in such a manner as to 
reveal what is amongst the distinguish 
ing beauties of her sex—the sloping 
curve at the nape of the neck. 
At the time of my story, shg had commenced to weary of 
her state of single-blessedness, and had come to the conclu- 


| sion that, if it be not good for man to live alone, it is worse 


for a woman, besides being often inconvenient. 

Of course, there was no lack of aspirants for her hand ; 
but, having sagely determined that she needed the protection 
and experience of one much older than herself, a certain Mr 
Huggins was the gratified recipient of the greater part of 
such favors as she chose to bestow upon embodied mascu- 
linity. 

This gentleman was the local magistrate, commonly called 
‘‘ Square,” and being of the ponderous build and order of 
intellect, passed as a wise man, for pretty much the same 
reason that a big book is supposed to be very learned. 

Naturally, he was, after his custom, placidly pleased at the 
marked "preference shown him by Mrs. Myrton, and on one 
balmy Summer day mustered up sufficient palpitating 
courage to formally declare himself her lover, begging 
permission to encircle her forefinger with the usual diamond 
ring. 

This permission was neither given nor withheld, the pretty 
widow saying that she was opposed to all rings, but adding, 
with a bewitching smile, that ‘‘he might hope.” 
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Matters were in this condition, when one morning, in the , 


soft, delicious weather of October, Mr. Eben Huggins 
received a faintly perfumed note, inviting him to lunch on 
the morrow with ‘‘ yours, very sincerely, Alice Myrton.” 

For one moment he so far forgot his dignity as to chuckle 
volubly, and then dispatched an instant eager acceptancc, 
determined that, come what might, the momentous morning 
should so change his present position as to either raise him 
to the heights of unutterable bliss, or hurl him downward to 
the realms of bottomless despair. 

The luncheon was to take place in a small two-story build- 
ing some short distance from the house, which had formerly 
been used as a gardener’s residence, but had recently been 


transformed into a pleasant little summer-house, with the | 


advantage of doors and windows. 
About twelve o’clock in the day a prolonged, deep-drawn, 


steady yawn resounded through the upper story of the | 


edifice, popularly supposed to be deserted. 

Spirits, however, had nothing to do with the yawn, for it 
emanated from the lungs of a young man lying stretched at 
full length upon a lounge. He was fairly good-locking, with 
keen black eyes, and dark hair cut short, rather well-dressed, 


though with that indefinable air about him which proclaims | 


as plainly as spoken words, ‘‘ hard up.’ 

Scarcely awake, he sprang to his feet, aroused by a knock 
at the door, and a voice saying : 

** It’s me—Mary.” 

He immediately unlocked it, and admitted her. 

“*T hope you slept well, Mr. Phillips ?” 

‘* Yes,” he replied, carelessly, ‘‘ about as well as usual. It’s 
three weeks now since I have slept in a bed.” 

“You can sleep in one to-night, for I am obliged to turn 
you out of this.” 

‘Turn me out ? Why?” 

‘* Because Mrs. Myrton is going to have luncheon here to- 


day, and there would be a fine time for me if she knew that I | 


had been letting you stay here. 
in the village.” 

**Do you suppose that I would go to a hotel, where every- 
body can see me ?” 

“Why not ?” 

** Oh—well—ah—no particular reason. 
not see her any more ?’ 

“Who ?” 

“Mrs. Myrton, of course, 


There is a very good hotel 


But then I should 


’ 


*said Mr. Phillips, impatiently- 
** Only last night I watched her for more than an hour, while 
she was walking in the garden, going from flower to flower, | 
pensively inhaling their fragrance, she herself sweeter than 


the rarest. Is she not lovely?” ' 

“They all say so,” answered Mary, with a side glance to- 
ward a mirror. 

**T had almost,” continued Mr. Phillips, pursuing his own 
thoughts, ‘forgotten civility, prudence even, and should 
‘ave fallen at her feet 6 

“Through the window ?” 

“Pshaw! Give me the newspaper. Hullo! here it is!” 
and he read aloud from the previous evening's Post: 


*** Nothing has yet been discovered which would lead to a clear- 
ing-up of the mystery surrounding the atrocious murder that a 
short time ago so agitated the public. Mr. Julian Henry, the finest 
figure-painter in the city, has been missing for over three weeks, 
and the most energetic searching has hitherto failed to discover his 
body—(Glad of it!) He hai just completed one of the best pictures 
which even his fertile renius had ever undertaken, and left the 


studio building at precisely half-past twelve on Thursday, the 4th | 
Since then no trace of him has been found, except a bit of | 
By a fatal coincidence, one 
of our most desperate criminals, known as Double-brain Johnny, | 
had the day before escaped from Sing Sing As Mr. Henry was go- | 
ing in that direction, for the purpose of sketching, it is, unfortu- | 


instant. 


linen stained with blood—( Vermilion). 


nately, only too probable that the rufflan has added a new offense 


to his long list of crimes. The detectives are working up the case 
—(Of course!) Meanwhile the friends of the talented young artist 
have collected all the paintings left in his studio, even to the 
slightest sketch, and have put them up at auction. This interest- 
ing collection will be sold to-night, and all desirous of securing 
real works of art will not fail to attend. We understand that the 
owners of our most prominent private galleries have signified their 
intention of being present in order to’secure, if possible, a relic of 
the lamented artist so unfortunately cut off in the prime of his 
genius.” 

‘* Three cheers for Double-brain Johnny !” concluded Mr. 
Phillips. 

During the reading, Mary had been setting the table. 
he finished, she stopped short, horrified. 

** What, sir ! do you know him ?” 

“Not a bit; but the victim was one of my best friends ;” 
and he began to sing ‘‘ Champagne Charlie.” 

‘*You are a bad man, to be glad because your friend is 
dead.” 

‘‘A creat artist never dies, Mary. Now that he has been 
murdered, people will rush to buy his pictures at big prices, 
and will recognize the talent for which they would never give 
him credit before.” 

‘*Mrs. Myrton did I know, for I saw her crying over this 
paper. She is very fond of pictures ; the house is full of 
| them.” 

“Ts that so?” he exclaimed, eagerly ; and, tearing a leaf 
from a memorandum-book, he wrote rapidly: 


As 


| 

! 

} ““ MADAME: Since I have caused you grief, I feel sorry for what 
Ihave done. I killed Julian Henry, but can bring him to life again 

| if you really wish it. Ilove you. Give me five minutes, and if I 
should read hope in your eyes——” 


He waited a moment for further inspiration, when the 
luncheon-table caught his sight. 

** Two plates !” he exclaimed. 
her ?” 

‘*No,” said Mary; ‘‘ you are not, but Mr. Huggins is.’ 

‘*Who’s Mr. Huggins ?” 

**Only the man she’s engaged to marry.” 

‘*The deuce she is! Huggins—beastly name! No woman 
| of true taste would think of such aman! Good-by!” 

Tearing the note in two, he threw a portion of it upon the 
floor, and rushed indignantly from the room. 

The discriminating reader has doubtless perceived that 
this young gentleman was very impetuous. 

It was time that he went, for, in a short while after his 
departure, Mr. Huggins entered the summer-house, followed 

| by the village constable. 

‘Tell Mrs. Myrton, Mary, that business detains me here 
for a few moments,” said Mr. Huggins; resuming, when he 
and his companion were alone: ‘‘ Now, Jenkins, this is a fine 

opportunity for you to distinguish yourself. Are you sure 
| that you have seen Double-brain Johnny in this neighbor- 
| 


*“‘T am not to lunch with 


’ 


hood ?” 
| **Yes, your honor,” replied Mr. Jenkins—a short. corpu- 
| lent man, swollen with the dignity of his office. 

** You have his description ?” 

‘**Two of them, your honor.” 

** How, two ?” 

‘“‘Yes, sir. Here they are. No. 1—height five feet eleven 
inches and a half; age, forty-nine ; light hair, low forehead, 
large mouth, turn-up nose, and projecting chin. No. 2— 
average height, dark hair, ordinary forehead, ordinary 

| mouth, ordinary nose, ordinary chin, and with no particular 
marks.” 

**You ought to find him without trouble. 
placed throughout the grounds as I directed ?” 

** Yes, your honor.” 

‘Tell them to stop every man they see, and if he disobeys 
to fire at him.” 


Are the men 
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“Yes, your honor.”’ 

Further talk between 
the justice and the con- 
stable was cut short by 
the appearance of Mrs. 
Myrton, and Mr. Jenkins 
betook himself to search 
for the escaped criminal. 

After the usual prelimi- 
nary conversation, the 
widow and her guest sat 
down to lunch, though 
Mr. Huggins was so occu- 
pied with his hope of 
catching the celebrated 
Double-brain Johnn y; 
that he was but a dull 
companion. 

Quite positive of mak- 
ing the capture, he had 
already determined what 
he should state to the 
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shoal of ‘‘interviewers” 
he expected to call upon 
him the next day. Sud- 
denly, much to Mrs. Myr- 
ton’s surprise, he leaped 
up from the table, up- 
setting his chair in 80 
doing, and pounced upon 
a piece of paper. 

‘‘T have it! I have it!” 
he cried, exultingly. 

‘*You have what ?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Myrton, 
seriously alarmed for his 
sanity. 

‘“The confession of the 
murderer!” And he read 
aloud : ‘‘‘I feel sorry for 
what I have done, but . . 
love you Ahi: there 
never yet was 4a crime 
committed without a 
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woman's being at the bottom of it. 
other part of this letter !”’ 

With that, he hurried downstairs, to give fresh advice to 
his subordinates. 

‘He is crazy!” said Mrs. Myrton. 

‘More jealous than crazy,” corrected Mary, with the privi- 
laged freedom of a trusted servant. 

‘Absurd; he has not feeling enough, and, besides, of 
whom could he be jealous ?” 

“Of that young gentleman who always looks at you so 
when he passes you on the road—Mr. Phillips is his name, I 
believe.” 

tidicnlouns.” 


‘At all events, I thought he would kill himself when I ! 


told him that you are to marry Mr. Huggins.” 

** Poor fellow !” 

‘Well, he wrote that letter which Mr.. Huggins was 
reading.” 

‘** Did he dare to write to me ?” 

‘But since he did not send it, what harm is done ?” 


‘‘ True.” 


‘** A little more and he would have thrown himself in the | 


river.” 
‘** Poor fellow!” she repeated, musingly. 
now, Mary; I wish to be alone.” 


‘“You may leave 


Her head rested on her hand as she sat quite still, think- 
ing of this young fellow. She had seen him but a few times, 
and yet had become strangely interested in his manner and 
appearance. Then her thoughts returned to Huggins, and 


she resolved that he should change his name, if she had any- | 


thing to say about it. 


All at once she was aroused by the report of a pistol out- | 


side, and the abrupt entrance into the room of a man through 


the window, who fell at her feet, and in whom she recognized 


tho romantic stranger. 
‘What folly!” she exclaimed, starting up. 
wounded ?” 


‘Are you 


““No; T had to come in that way because it’s the only one 
not watched ; there are men all around the house.” 

‘*Were you not afraid ?” 

‘No; quite the contrary. Yesterday, when I was here 
alone, admiring you; when you, also alone, were walking in 
the garden, when there was no one near to prevent me from 
saying, ‘I love-you!’ then a foolish timidity kept me silent. 
But now that all endeavor to separate us, their efforts only 
serve to inspire me with courage. Let them come now, 
though ; let the whole world be witness of our love !” 

‘* Really, sir,” said Mrs. Myrton, sarcastically, 
your assurance, 


‘“*T admire 


rocket-stick, and talk of mutual love as if we had sworn 
fidelity to each other from childhood.” 
“You say that I do not know you—I do. You are a won- 


derful combination of all nature’s perfections, dignity joined | 
to grace, and glorified by beauty. ‘si 

“Enough,” she interrupted, with some of the dignity of 
‘*Were I to say that I dis- 
liked you, I should hardly be speaking the truth ; but if you 
imagine that your private theatricals—excellently acted, I 
admit—can turn my head, I should be the first to laugh at 


You are 


which he had spoken so glibly. 


your folly—even were I free.” 
‘*You are not married !” 
‘*No, but engaged to be. Hark! Some one is coming.” 

Mr. Phillips ran to the window to escape as he had entered, 
but Mrs. Myrton held him back, and motioned to the door 
which led into a small ante-room. 

She had but just closed the door behind him, and with- 
drawn the key, when Mr. Huggins came up the stairs, hot, 
excited, and out of breath. He had been unsuccessfully 
chasing the escaped murderer. 


If I could only find the , 


You are not even acquainted with mie. I | 
do not know your name; yet you fall at my feet like a | 





‘‘Tam convinced,” he said, without other preface, ‘that 
Double-brain Johnny is hidden in this building.” 

‘‘ Here ?” asked Mrs. Myrton, astonished. 

‘* Yes »” and he tried the door she had the moment before 
locked. ‘Give me the key !” 

‘You forget, Mr. Huggins, that you are not yet my hus- 
band.” 

‘*This has nothing to do with marriage. 
ask you for the key.” 

‘* All the more reason why I should refuse it. I might 
submit to jealousy in a lover, no matter how absurd the 
cause, but will never bow to other dictation.” 

‘Be careful, Mrs. Myrton,” said Huggins, becoming inri- 
tated, ‘ that you do not offend the law.” 

‘* And do you be careful,” she retorted, ‘ that you do not 
offend me.” 


As a justice, I 


‘*There is a man concealed in that room.” 
‘Well !” she said, coolly, as if that were the most natural 
| thing possible. 
‘“If you are so led away by compassion as te harbor a 
criminal, I shall be obliged to break open the door.” 
‘*A criminal ?” 
** Yes, one of the worst sort.” 
“You mean one of the worst sort for you. What do you 
want of him ?” 
“*T want to have him hanged.” 
‘*Nothing more than that! 
ued, ‘you should be calmer. 


But, seriously,” she contin- 
Remember your position.” 

‘*That’s just what you are trying to make me forget!” 
cried Huggins, provoked at what he considered her malicious 
** chaffing.” 

‘* Besides,” she resumed, ‘‘the poor fellow is not so guilty 
| as you think.” 

‘* Poor fellow—bah !" he snoyed, angrily. 

‘*T should say that his error——” 

‘His crime !” ejaculated the justice. 

‘His crime, then—is one that anybody might commit 

“Tl commit him,” growled Huggins, perpetrating his 
first and only joke. 

‘You yourself are not without faults.” 

‘* By Jove, this is too much,” and springing to the bell, he 
rang a tintinnalulating peal. 

Mary arrived, running at the top of her speed. 

‘**Tell the constable to come here with two men,” said 
Huggins. 

“*T forbid you to stir, Mary.” 

**T order you in the name of the law.” 

“Tl dismiss you if you obey him.” 

“Tl put you in prison if you don’t,” shouted the justice. 

Mary waited for no more contradictory commands ; but, 
clapping her hands over her ears, fled rapidly. 

‘That is sufficient,” said Mis. Myrton. ‘ Here is the 
key ; but if yon open that door, all is over between us.” 

**When you know better who this man is, you will thank 
me for having saved you.” 

Saying this, he melodramatically unlocked and flung open 
the door, half expecting that the ruffian would at once attack 
him ; but, greatly to his surprise, the room was empty. He 
turned around, crestfallen. 

Mrs. Myrton divined that her eccentric admirer had again 
risked life and limb by escaping through the window rather 
than subject her to any annoyance on his account, and com- 
| menced to think that such an unreasening devotion was, 

perhaps, better than the chuckle-headed jealousy of a Hug- 
| gins ; for she had no other idea of what he meant by his 
talk about some mysterious criminal. 
| She had ample time in which to pursue this train of 
| thought, for Huggins immediately hurried off, and did not 
reappear for fully twenty minutes. At their expiration he 
came in, followed by the constable, and an assistant—all 
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having in their hands revolvers which, were subsequently , THE THEINKIRCHE AP PRAGUE, 
discovered to be unloaded—dragging between them the gen- |, " . 
tleman called Mr. Phillips. Tne people of Prague are proud of this church as con- 


taining, in their eyes, a treasure far beyond gold or gems ; it 
is the tomb of the great astronomer, Tycho Brahe, bearing 
the simple inscription, ** Esse potins quam videri”—*‘* To be 
rather than to seem.” 


‘‘ Here he is !” cried Huggins, in exultation, as Mrs. Myr- 
ton started up from her seat. 

“What is the meaning of this !” exclaimed Phillips, indig- | 
nantly, shaking himself free, while the two guards took their ‘ gar . , mee 
places near the door, It is, however, In tse If a most interesting pile, founded in 

‘J will ask all needful questions,” said Mr. Huggins, | 880. It is the perish church of the tien rey with a 
assuming his sternest aspect of judicial gravity. ‘‘ What is gloomy streets and forty thousand people. The Virgin 


your name ?” Chapel is adorned with modern statues of St. Cyril and St. 
" «Never mind.” | Methodius, the apostles of Bohemia; the altar-piece is by 
‘Where do you live 2” Skreta, and there is a fine canopy over the tomb of Bishop 
“Where I please.” | Lucian. The three naves are separated by high Gothic 
**Where were you on the 4th of this month ?” | pillars. In this chureh George Podrebrad was crowned 


Absurd,” said Mrs. Myrton. ‘‘ Can’t you see that he has | in 1458, and it was he who erected the two spires, which rise 


. e ¥ ‘Tat ¥ , . { el "ee rs. 
some particular reason for not answering you? I am no | 8™ fully from square tower 


judge, but still I am certain that he is innocent of whatever Such is this alm - tnilennial church. Pragne is divided 
he is charged with.” by the Moldan, which ly here spanned by the massive Charles 

“IT thank you for your confidence,” said Phillips, bowing, bridge, dating back to the fe urteenth century, and notable 
‘and can assure you that it is not misplaced.” for the statue of St. John Nepomucan, the martyr of the 


“Then, I will tell you who you are,” said Huggins, Confessional, who was drowned at this place. 
severely. ‘* You are John Suart, alias the Crib Cracker, but = 
more commonly known as the Double-brain Johnny. One | T -enTr ~NT “Ere 
year ago you were sent to Sing Sing F | THE STOLEN DEEDS, 

“My dear sir,” said Phillips, “I must beg you to be | FD a T was in Antumn, in cold, gloomy weather, 
somewhat clearer. You seem to think that I have been that I was shut up in a dingy city house, 
guilty of doing something wrong.” | nursing old Mr. 'Tredgold, the lawyer. He 

** You have.” had been stricken down with a fit, which 

*T should very much like to know what I have done.” left him so weak and ill that there was 

“On the 4th of October, 1871, you murdered the cele- | little, if any, chance of his recovery. 
brated painter, Julian Henry.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! came from Mr. Phillips, in a roar of langh- 
ter. “Oh, this is rich! This is capital! And you are a | 
justice of the peace! Ha, ha, ha!” 

| 
| 
| 





I disliked my task in one respect, and 
' one only, for I was well paid and well fed ; 
. and if he was terribly fretful and impa- 
) tient, why, I was too much used to people's 
‘*This shameless effrontery only aggravates your crime. ways in illness to be much troubled at that; 
Here is part of a letter—did you write it ?” but whether I'm a sick nurse or a month'y 

“Yes,” said Phillips, carelessly glancing at the paper held nurse, I do like to see the fear of God 
toward him. before His creatures’ eyes, and to be able 

“And in this letter,” pursued Huggins, “you say, ‘I | to sit down sometimes with my Bible. But it seemed out 
killed Julian Henry.’ You shall be committed for trial | Of character in Lawyer Tredgold’s room, and his oaths aud 
without delay. Notice, Mrs. Myrton, how villainy always blasphemies often made me wish myself away. 
overreaches itself. This ruffian murdered a poor artist for The old woman, who was the only servant he kept, was 
the sake of a few paltry dollars, while, had he waited until dirty, careless, and so addicted to drinking, that things were 
after the auction of his victim's pictures, which netted over | Seldom done decently, unless | did them myself; and, 
seventeen thousand dollars- among other annoyances, the door-bell used frequently to 

‘Seventeen thousand dollars!” cried Phillips. ‘Is it a | Temain unanswered until I could attend to it; and a sore 
fact ?” heart it often gave me to see the anxious faces that waited 

‘‘ Yes,” patiently there while I took notes and messages to the 

“Hurrah, then! ‘ Off, ye lendings.’ Ilive again—I am | lawyer, never returning with what I considered a satisfactory 
Julian Henry. Yes, the celebrated painter himself.” rep'y. It was always that the cause was going on very well, 

Huggins was staggered at this unexpected revelation, and, | OF they must call next week, or they should hear from him 
of course, demanded proof. This was soon furnished by the 
other half of the compromising letter, which the artist had | have his clients to his bedside and tell them this himself, 
fortunately stuffed in his pocket. 

Not many sentences were needed to inform Mrs. Myrton 
that the murder was a little dodge to enable the painter to | Wishing for eourage to ask him if he guessed how fast the 
realize a good round sum by taking advantage of a factitions | end of his life was approaching, and what good deeds his 
public excitement. She readily forgave what small amount | soul could cling to in that awful hour. 
of deception had been practiced upon her. One day—TI well remember it--toward the close of the 

‘‘However,”’4said the artist to me, when finishing the 
story, “it was a murder, after all; for, before Christmas, 
Mrs Myrtun no longer lived, though somel« xly very much 





” 


soon ; and, as his senses grew clearer, he wonld sometimes 


while I stood by, wondering as much at their weak readiness 


to believe him, as at his craft and heartlessness, and often 


afternoon, a gentleman, young and handsome, but with the 
troubled look that every one wore who came there, urgently 


begged admittance, and my master ordered me to show him 

like her survives in the person of Mrs. Henry.” up, although I objected, for his clerk had been with him and 
I never heard whether the real Double-brain Jonnny were he was almost exhausted. On the arm of the gentleman 

really captured. | leant a young creature, deeply vailed, who sank wearily on 
| a chair, but kept her hand fast in her husband's. 


They were in deep mourning, and T learned from the 
first few words that passed that they wore it for the father of 
generally humble, flattering and cringing to their superiors. | the gentleman. 





Tose who are surty and imperious to their inferiors are 
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ing. The late Mr. Norris left no will, and who can prove 
that he contemplated such a division of his property ?” 

“Is my word as a gentleman ” commenced the young 

| man, but the raised hand of the invalid checked him. 

| ‘*My good sir,” said he, ‘‘ the law will not recognize your 
| unsupported assertions.” 

| ** But I saw those papers,” was the vehement reply—‘‘ saw 
| them in his possession a few days previous to his decease.” 

| «Well, and if so, where are they ?” asked the lawyer. 

| **Can you affirm that they are in existence ? Is it not pro- 
| bable that your father, of sound mind and body up to a few 
| hours before his unexpected demise, destroyed them him- 

| self ?” 

Mr. John Norris shook his head incredulously, and stood 

' deep in thought, while my master turned uneasily on his 
pillow, and the lady’s deep sigh evinced her strong though 
silent interest. 
“It is impossible!” cried the young man. ‘My poor 
father knew so -vell how little kindness we should receive 
from Richard that he would not leave us penniless. I say 
‘we,’ Mr. Tredgold, for my young sisters have no other home 
than mine, and if Richard persists in withholding my father’s 
gift, we are penniless.” 
His voice trembled with emotion, and his wife pressed 
closer to his side. 
“This is nothing to me,” murmured Mr. Tredgeld ; ‘it 
does not concern me to know this.”’ 
| “Tt concerns you so far as this,” was the prompt reply ; 

“T have with much difficulty extorted from my brother an 
| avowal that he has intrusted to you all my father’s papers, 
| and that it is from you I must seek those I claim.” 

He waited breathlessly for an answer, whilst Mr. Tredgold 


THE STOLEN DEEDS.—TIJE LAWYER'S DEATHBED.—SEE Pace 439. ° one . 
changed his position deliberately. 


“T am sorry to intrude upon you at a time when business | ‘“‘T can look them over if you wish it,” said he. ‘TI have 
must be fatiguing,” said the stranger ; ‘‘ but the affair is of | no objection to going over them again ; but as told you be 
too much importance to me and mine to admit of delay. | fore, unless you can bring proofs that such writings are in 

Mr. Tredgold’s reply was snappishly spoken. 


, | 
**T can’t understand why you come to me at all,” said he. 


“Tam your brother's solicitor, Mr. John, not yours.” 

‘*Not mine !” repeated the young man. ‘‘ You speak as 
if I contemplated a suit for the restoration of my rights ; but 
you are mistaken. It is not a litigious spirit that actuates 
me, but the necessity of providing for those dependent upon 
me.” 

“Ah, I dare say,” said the lawyer, indifferently ; ‘‘if I 
may presume so far, I should advise you to see your brother, 
and try to make terms with him.” 

The gentleman bit his lip. 

“You bandy me from pillar to post!” he exclaimed. ‘I 
have been to my brother, and received his assurance that he 
has nothing to do with it—that his affairs are entirely in 
your hands. Now TI hasten to you, and am mocked with a 
similar tale. And yet—what do I ask ?” 

**A tolerable slice of your brother’s property, is it not ?” 
sneered the lawyer. 

The lady pressed the hand she held, with an entreating 
whisper, and her husband paused a moment ere he replied. 

“No, Mr. Tredgold,” said he, ‘‘I do not demand any part 
of Richard's rightful inheritance ; he is my elder, and I 
gradge him nothing the law of primogeniture bestows ; but 
he is well aware—and I believe you are also cognizant of it 
—that the little fortune of my mother was invested for my 
benefit, and I demand the writings concerning that invest- 
ment.” 

“* Your proofs, sir, your proofs,” said Mr. Tredgold, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

‘What proofs can my brother require of me ?” demanded 
the young man. ‘Had he not. long known our father’s : 
intentions ?” —— = — 


——— 








“* Pshaw !” said the lawyer, rudely ; ‘this goes for noth- THE STOLEN DEEDS.—‘‘Is IT 4 GHOST?” 
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existence, your case, Mr. John, is really not worth carrying 
on.” 


‘But may I depend upon your forwarding them imme- | 


diately ?” inquired Mr. John, eagerly ; ‘‘ you will not leave 
me in suspense a moment, will you ?” 


“They are not found yet,” said the lawyer, with a smile | 


so crafty that it drew a passionate exclamation from the 


wronged man, who, now galled beyond endurance, scrupled | 


not to call Mr. Tredgold and his brother a pair of designing 
villains. 

The excitement of this scene was too much for Mr. Tred- 
gold, who, calling for wine, querulously requested his visitors 
to depart. 

“T am not your legal adviser,” he said, with a feeble 
effort to raise himself, and shaking his shriveled hand at 
them ; ** you know you never liked—you never tolerated me. 
It was through your influence with your father that he re- 
fused me his countenance when it would have been valuable. 
Take your scruples and your honesty elsewhere ; you are 
nothing to me. Nurse! nurse, I say, come here, you hag! 
will you let me lie here and die ?” 

While I was busy about the fainting man, the disappointed 
couple turned to depart, and [I heard the husband say: 

**You must acknowledge now that I was right, dear Jane ; 
I will, however, make one more effort to arouse Richard’s 
better spirit, although, I fear Ah, love, if it were not 
for you and the orphan girls who lean upon us——” 

The voice died away as they left the chamber, and I 
grieved at my master’s requiring all my care, for I longed to 
follow them, and to whisper a comforting word to the poor 
young lady, who, it was evident to my experience, would 
so soon be a mother, that she was wholly unfit for the agita- 
tion of such an interview. 

After some time, Mr. Tredgold becoming calmer, I pro- 
ceeded downstairs for something or other, I forget what, but 
on reaching the hall I found the servant parleying with 
another gentleman, who, from his likeness to our preceding 
visitor, I should have guessed to be Mr. Richard Norris, if 
the woman had not accosted him by that name. 

Disregarding my assurances that my master was too ill to 
see him—that he must call on to-morrow, and so on, he 
rudely pushed me aside, and ascended the stairs. When I 
followed him into Mr. Tredgold’s chamber, he was arousing 
the drowsy man with angry exclamations. 

‘‘You have deceived me—sold me, Tredgold! T know 
that my brother has been here—closeted with you for an 
hour. You are cruelly deceiving me !” 

“Bah!” said my master, peevishly ; “are you always 
watching and suspe. ing ? Suppose he has been here, what 
then ?” 

“You were not compelled to admit him,” retorted the 
other. ‘* Who knows what admissions he has drawn from 
you ?” 

“Am Ta fool ?” demanded Mr. Tredgold. 
to my best interest to further your brother's views ?” 

Mr. Norris gazed at him searchingly, but he met the 
scrutiny without flinching. He made an attempt at apolo- 
gising, which was heard in silence, and I hoped that the 
unwelcome guest would now take his departure ; but, draw- 
ing a chair close to the bed, he desired me to withdraw. 

“No, no,” exclaimed Mr. Tredgold, ‘‘ I cannot do without 

er! I am not fit to be left without her assistance! Be- 
sides, she is deaf.” 

He had imbibed this belief from the silence with which I 
passed over the oaths and bitter speeches I hated to hear, 
and had no other way of repressing. 

“Not fit to be left!” repeated Mr. Norris, with sudden 
interest. ‘‘ You do seem rather queer.” 

** Worse than you think for, worse than you think for,” 


cried my master, piteously, ‘‘1 am ill—very ill. If you 
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** Would it be | 








, had seen my sufferings an hour ago—they were dreadful, 

| dreadful !” 

The visitor swayed backward and forward in his chair, 
and asked, carelessly : 

| ‘Do you think you shall get over it, eh 2” 

‘* Yes—no,” was the hesitating answer. ‘‘ How can I tell ? 

| Do I look very bad ?” 

Mr. Norris nodded, and the sufferer writhed and moaned 
at this confirmation of his worst fears. 
|  **So very ill as you really are, Tredgold,” said Mr. Norris, 
| drawing closer to the bed, ‘‘wouldn’t it be wise to hand 

those writings over to me? If anything happens to you, 
we don’t know whose busy fingers may be at work ; there is 
| no harm in making sure.” 

‘*No harm at all,” replied my master, quietly. 

‘Certainly not,” said Mr. Norris, with a satisfied air ; 
‘‘and they would be as safe with me 

‘Perhaps safer,” interposed the lawyer; ‘‘they might 
now meet the doom from which I reseued them before ; 
once on the fire—eh, Norris? Look you,” suddenly chang- 
ing his jeering tone to one of passionate contempt, ‘‘ while 
[ live you shall never have them! I know you too well to 
trust you. Frown and stamp as you will, I have your secret, 
and intend to hold it.” 

“‘T thought you knew me better,” said Mr. Norris, con- 
trolling his anger with an effort. ‘I am quite satisfied for 
them to ‘remain in your care; but if anything should 
occur——” 





“For old acquaintance sake they shall be restored to 
you, Norris,” said Mr. Tredgold ; ‘‘nay, to ease your mind 
still more, as soon as you hear the welcome news you can 

| fetch them. They lie in the drawer of a bureau in the 
adjoining closet.” 

His voice was now so faint with exhaustion that Mr. Norris 
had to stoop forward to catch his words. 

‘‘ But the key, the key!” said he. ‘‘ Rouse up, friend ; you 
have not told me where to find the key.” 

With an effort Mr. Tredgold drew a bunch of keys from 
beneath his pillow, and held up one of peculiar make, imme- 
diately restoring them to their hiding-place, with a distrust- 
| ful look at his visitor, who rose, in compliance with my broad 
hint that I only waited his going to administer my patient’s 
nightly composing draught. 

‘* Well then, I'll be off,” said Mr. Norris. ‘‘Good-by, old 

fellow!—you'll be all right again in a few days.” 
| Mr. Norris extended his hand, but my master did not ap- 
| pear to perceive it, as he significantly asked, ‘‘ Are you satis- 
| fied with me ?” 
There was a pause—a hesitating ‘‘ Yes.” 
| ‘And with yourself ?” was the next query. 

‘*Why do you ask ?” exclaimed Mr. Norris; ‘I do not 
comprehend you. No one knows better than yourself how 
completely this course has been forced upon me. With my 
affairs so fearfully involved, what could I do ?” he asked, now 
fairly working himself into another angry fit. ‘‘ Why do you 
turn round on me in this manner ? 
adviser? Tf was a most unjust thing for my father to con- 
template. Am I not his heir? What on earth should make 
you espouse Jolin’s cause, unless——” 





Have you not been my 


He looked suspiciously at my master, who, in a sudden 
burst of passion, called him ‘‘a fool! a weak, credulous fool !” 
and bade him go, lest he should be tempted into the course 
he was suspected of pursuing ; but Mr. Norris still lingered, 
bent on justifying himself to his companion in wickedness. 

‘John is younger than I am,” he continued ; ‘‘ better able 
to earn his living; and with his education is sure to do well. 
And as for the girls, I fully intended, as I told you before, t« 
act handsomely by them; but they have taunted me with 
John’s excellencies and John’s wrongs, till a saint must have 
quarreled with them,” 

















—_— - —-- 


“T wish you would leave me,” moaned Mr. 'Tredgold. , 
‘You have worn me out ; I feel so much worse.” 

“T can’t go,” Mr. Norris replied, moodily ; ‘* but I should 
like to have your word that you will not part with those pa- 
pers to any one but myself.” 

‘*T promise,” was the almost inaudible reply. 

With this assurance he departed, flinging me a shilling 
as he went, and as the door closed my master beckoned me 
to him. 

‘**Nurse,” he said, ‘‘don’t let that man—don't let either of 
them—come here again ; or if they force their way in, don’t | 
leave me alone with them. They hate me, and might rob 
and murder me. Do you hear what I say ?” 

It was long ere my promises culmed him; and I bitterly 
reproached myself for p rmitting these scenes, as I heard 
the half delirious mutterings of the sick man, who long 
wrestled with the stupifying effect of the opiate, so strongly 
was his mind impressed with the strange fears he had con- 
jured up. 

Tam not more superstitious than most women of my age 
and station, but uneasy sensations crept over me asI sat with | 
my fingers in the grasp of my charge, on whose pinched and 
ghastly features an awful change was gradually stealing. A 
thought of summoning the servant once crossed me, but I 
knew she had been drinking freely, and would be peevish 
and troublesome, so I kept my place by the bed, listening to 
the noise of the rats, which made a home behind the wain- 
scot, and the hollow sighing of the wind in the wide chimney, 
till my limbs were cramped, and I could have fancied a faint 
breathing mingled with my own, and that low sighs burst 
from other lips than the livid ones I was moistening. At 
last Mr. Tredgold seemed to doze; and gladly changing my 
position, I drew a chair to the fire, where I sat warming my 
chilled feet and musing on the events of the day, until fatigue 
overpowered me and I fell asleep. 

The room was in darkness when some slight noise aroused 
me, and, shivering and yawning, I endeavored to renew the 
fire, and remembered where I had left burning the lamp we 
ordinarily used. ; 

It was on a small table near the foot of the bed, and won- 
dering at myself for leaving it in so unusual a place, and 
murmuring half aloud my surprise that it had gone ont al- 
though so carefully filled, I was proceeding to relight it, 
when Mr. Tredgold called me—so strangely, so sharply, 
that, hastily putting it down, I ran to know what ailed him. 

The bright flame of the wood I had heaped in the grate | 
enabled me to discern that he was trembling violently, and 
that his face was distorted with terror. He childishly clung 
to me, entreating that ‘‘J would send it away. For God's 
sake to send it away !” 

‘‘Nonsense !” I answered, lightly; ‘‘ you have been dream- 
ing, sir ; there is nothing to send away.” 

“Nothing!” he repeated, pointing to the opposite side of 
his couch. ‘‘ Do you call that nothing? Speak to it, woman, 
I dare not !” 

Following the direction of his glaring eyes, I saw with un- 
speakable alarm that a dark figure really stood there, half 
hidden by the folds of the dingy curtains. It neither moved | 
nor spoke; and I had not courage to approach or accost it, 
for all the presence of mind I generally boasted had forsaken 
me; but Mr. Tredgold broke the terrible silence. 

“A light, nurse—a light!” he cried. ‘It is getting dark, | 
darker ; must I die with this dreadful presence about me, | 
unseen ?—make haste, make haste !”” 

[ strove to obey, and, without turning my back, was | 
slowly retreating toward the place where I had left the 
lamp, when the object of our terror suddenly sprang toward 
me, and catching a momentary glimpse of a white face with | 
glistening eyes and arms extended as if to seize me, I fled | 
from the chamber, loudly crying for help as I went. 





| his loss. 
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Hurriedly groping my way down the broad staircase, I 
reached the hall, stumbling at every step, and defeating my 
endeavors to get out of the house by the frantic manner in 
which I shook the complicated fastenings of the heavy 
door. When I was almost in despair, the chain fell, and I 
was in the act of stepping across the threshold, when a 
hand upon my shoulder, a breath upon my cheek, deprived 
me of the little sense remaining, and I fell insensible on the 
floor. 

The night wina blew freshly in my face, and a wonder- 
ing policeman leant over me when I recovered. To his 
question, I could only give confused answers, and beg him 
to accompany me to my master’s room, for I dared not re- 


turn alone. 


We found Mr. Tredgold unhurt, but so near death that, 
after making, with the policeman’s assistance, that careful 
search of the premises I considered to be prudent, [awakened 
the grumbling servant, and made her remain with me until 
my charge passed away. It happened soon after dawn, but 
so silently, that it was not possible to ascertain the exact mo- 
ment life fled. 

As soon as Mr. Tredgold’s death was known, Mr. Norris 
“ame, and slipping a sovereign into my hand, reminded me 
of the deceased’s promise respecting some papers in the third 
drawer of a desk in the adjoining closet. He was prepared 
to increase the bribe if he found me as unscrupulous as him- 
self; and I certainly hesitated, though not from the motives 
he suspected. 

Knowing what I did, I felt unwilling to give up the papers. 
But how refuse ? I was an ignorant woman, with no one to 
counsel me, for the lawyer had died without a will, and no 
relations appeared to claim his property, or follow him to his 
grave. 

While I stood, endeavormg to put my opjections into 
shape, Mr. Norris thrust another gold coin upon me, and 
seizing the keys I had unwillingly produced, led the way to 
the inner chamber or closet, and opened the old-fashioned 
bureau, its sole piece of furniture. 

The third drawer proved to be empty. Then, after a long 
search through dusty, worm-eaten documents, ending in dis- 
appointment, he turned furiously upon me, and denounced 
meas athief. This, of course, I indignantly denied, but it 
was not until he had plied me with bribes, threats, and en- 
treaties, that, becoming convinced of my innocence, he cursed 
the memory of the dead, expressing his conviction that Mr. 
Tredgold had actually sold the missing papers to his brother 
John in the very hour he had vowed to hold them safely as 
long as he lived. . 

This I could have contradicted, but was too well pleased at 
I often wondered if my ghostly visitor was con- 
nected with it, but as Iwas discharged directly after the 
funeral, and the house shut up, I heard no further tidings of 
the lawyer's clients. : 

About two years after this occurrence, a medical gentle- 
man, who knew me well, recommended me to fill the place 
of one of our sisterhood, who had been compelled to leave it 
suddenly by illness. I learned that my patient was a young 
lady, rejoicing in the birth of a healthy daughter, and pro- 


| gressing so favorably that my services were scarcely neces- 


sary; but her family were more than commonly anxious 
about her, from the fact that her first infant had been born 
prematurely, and her life endangered for some weeks. 

It was evening when I reached their pretty villa at Dul- 
wich, and the lady, fatigued with the effort of leaving her 
room for tho first time, was already in bed and asleep. But 
her husband’s pretty young sisters graciously received me, 
and I had been introduced to the most charming babe in the 
world, and installed in the lady’s chamber for some time, 
when she awoke and drowsily asked for some tea. 

Filling up a cup from the teapot before the fire, I stepped 
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quietly toward the bed; but, ere I reached it, the invalid | 
started up with a cry of surprise and alarm, while I, equally | 
startled, dropped the cup, and stood speechlessly staring at | 
her, for there I beheld the white face and glittering eyes of 
the apparition at Mr. Tredgold’s. 

“‘T know you,” she gasped ; “‘ you are the nurse. Oh, don’t 
betray me! don’t tell any one! It bas never been known— 
never suspected ; you will nct tell, good nurse, kind nurse, 
will you ?” 

‘Tf you don't lie down and be calm,” I replied, ‘‘ you will 
compel me to call for assistance. I have no wish to repeat | 
anything you want to conceal; besides, I know nothing, or | 
at least-——” 





THE WASHINGTON EAGLE. 


**You know enough to make you wonder at me,” she said, 
hurriedly. ‘‘ Let me tell you all about it.” 

“When you are stronger,” I said, soothingly. 
feel a little curious, I can wait till then.” 

**No, no!” she cried ; ‘I must tell you now. 
harm me half as much as to lie here and watch you as you 
move about, and fancy you are thinking worse of me than I 


“Tf Ido 


Tt will not 


deserve. Fasten the door and sit close to me, nurse, so that 
I can whisper to you. 

“You remember my coming to Mr. Tredgold’s that day, 
don’t you, and how my poor husband begged for his own ? 
I saw your pitying looks when we left the room, and have 
often thought of you since ; but then I was troubled for my 
poor John—deeply troubled; for anxiety was preying upon 
him, and I feared he would be goaded into madness. 





‘*As we descended the stairs together, I begged him to 
let me go back and try a woman’s pleadings with the cruel 
lawyer ; I knew that an old grudge steeled his heart against 
John ; but to me he could have no personal antipathy. 

“Tt was a faint hope, nurse—a very faint one; but I pre 
vailed upon him to depart without me, promising not to at, 
tempt the journey home alone, but to pass the night at the 
house of a friend in an adjoining street. 

‘*With an inward prayer I returned to Mr. Tredgold’s 
chamber, but he was too ill and you too busy to notice my 
entrance. I quietly stepped round to the other side of the 
bed, and seated myself in a low chair at the head, where the 
heavy curtains concealed me from a casual observer. 





‘‘ Here I sat endeavoring to compose myself, and to frame 
such appealing words as should invoke his sympathy ; and 
as soon as your retreating footsteps gave me the desired 
opportunity I arose, but the invalid was sinking into a slum- 
ber, from which pity for his sufferings made me hesitate to 
arouse him. 

‘While I lingered, my husband’s bad, heartless brother 
burst noisily into the room, and shrinking back to my hiding- 
place, I listened with sinking spirits, and with Mr. Tredgold’s 
final promise to Richard, lost all hope of returning home the 
delighted possessor of those papers. 

‘For some time after his departure I sat half stupified. 
It seemed vain to struggle against such wickedness; and I 
began to think that there was nothing to be done, but let 
the stream carry us where it would. But oh, nurse, I did so 
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dread going home :—to see the dear faces there eagerly seek- 
ing consolation from mine, and to know that there was not 
the faintest chance of recovering our rights. Again and 
again I debated the possibility of making use of what I had 
overheard, but, alas! how vague it was ! 

“Then, as the night deepened, and the difficulty of de- 
parting, unquestioned, pressed on me, came the temptation 
to remain till nurse and patient slept, and possess myself of 
the documents. At first the deed seemed too desperate ; but 
the remembrance of my husband's inevitable ruin nerved me 
to look upon it as feasible. 
they were not justified in withholding; and the danger of 
detection—what was that compared with the anguish of wit- 
nessing John’s dreadful struggle with the poverty already 


creeping upon us ! 


‘*Perhaps, nurse, my brain was somewhat excited just | 


then ; indeed, it must have been, for I often wonder now that 


After all, it was but taking what | 


THE WASHINGTON EAGLE; Or, HRIAL GARROTERS, 


Tus noble bird is the especial property of J. J. Audubon, 
by right of discovery. He says : ‘‘ The name I have chosen 
for this new species of eagle, ‘The Bird of Washington,’ 
may by some be considered as preposterous and unfit, but 
as it is indisputably the noblest kind of its genus that has 
yet been discovered in the United States, I trust I shall be 
allowed to honor it with the name of one yet nobler, who 
was the savior of his country, and whose name will ever be 
dear to it. To those who may be curious to know my 
reasons, I can only say, that as the New World gave me 
birth and liberty, the great man who insured its independ- 
ence is next my heart. He had a nobility of mind and a 
| generosity of soul such as are seldom possessed. He was 
brave, so is the eagle ; like it, too, he was the terror of his 
| foes, and his fame, extending from pole to pole, resembles 





I summoned up a false courage, and keeping the thought of the majestic soarings of the mightiest of the feathered tribe. 
home steadily before me, waited till the moment arrived for | If America has cause to be proud of her Washington, so has 


the attempt. 

“IT tremble and pant now as I recall the brushing of your | 
garments against me as you arranged the sick man’s pillows, | 
the long watch by his side; and when, at last, both slept, 
the uneasy movement of the dying, as, breathlessly, I 
slipped my hand beneath his pillow, and possessed myself | 
of the keys! 

‘Again I feel the guilty awe with which I kept my face | 
toward you as I seized the lamp and stole to the closet where | 
I knew the papers lay. But with them in my bosom, thief | 
asI felt myself to be, the worst was over, and lightly and | 
quickly I returned to Mr. Tredgold’s side to replace the keys | 
where I found them. 

Too hastily closing the door, my lamp was extinguished. | 
This was a real trouble, involving, as it did, my departure in 
darkness ; but I succeeded in groping my way back to Mr. | 
Tredgold’s pillow, although in the agitation of the moment I | 
must have replaced the keys more carelessly than I supposed, | 
for he awoke, perceived the dim outline of my shrinking | 
figure as the firelight played across it, and I stood paralysed | 
with fear. ¥ | 

‘Nurse, you know the rest. Seized with a frantic dread | 
that you would recognize and denounce me ; perhaps call in | 
others, and imprison me as a guilty creature, I sprang for- | 
ward to implore your pity and confess the motives and extent 
of my sin. But you remember how wildly you fled, and I | 
vainly sought to form my parched lips into sounds that | 
should check your hasty footsteps, until, the door being | 
reached, and my hand laid on your shoulder entreatingly, 
you sank (poor nurse !) insensible at my feet. 

‘Afraid to delay, I hurried into the street, and seeking 
the nearest cab-stand, was soon in the arms of my husband, 
and comparatively safe. In the joy of receiving the papers, 
and the alarm evoked by finding me ill, he asked but few 
questions, and to this day believes that my importunities won 
them from Mr. Tredgold. 

“‘T have never revealed the truth to any one. I cannot; 
and until we were so strangely brought together this evening, 
good nurse, I hoped it would remain undiscovered. But 
you'll never tell, will you? If you knew how often and how 
fearfully the memory of that night comes back, and how I 
lay wrestling with the nervous fever that followed the loss of 
my baby! But you will keep the secret as long as I live, 
nurse, won’t you ?” 

I gave the required promise, and kept the secret for several 
years ; but death has since dissolved the promise. 








Prupence is a necessary ingredient in all the virtues, 
without which they degenerate into folly and excess, 





| taken. 


| she cause to be proud of her great eagle.” 


It is to be regretted that this bird, rather than the bald- 
headed eagle, was not chosen as the emblem of our country. 
It is not found elsewhere than in the United States, and is a 
rare kind everywhere. Its habits are very much like those 
of the bald eagle, for the young of which it is often mis- 
Like that bird, it is rather slow of wing. It is a 
popular mistake to suppose that those birds which have the 
longest wings are the swiftest of flight. The great buzzard, 
for example, with a spread of wings that measures six feet 
four inches, is the slowest flyer among American birds, and 
the golden eagle, though he sustains himself long upon the 
wing, has a tardy, clumsy motion, that alone would never 
enable him to overtake his prey. The tactics of these birds 
are somewhat different from those of the hawks, which chase 
or run down their prey, as grayhounds do. Rather, like the 
panther, they lurk about in concealed places, and at the ap- 
proach of their prey, soar to an immense height, from which 
they swoop down, shutting their wings against their body, 
and literally falling upon their victim. It is supposed that 
the rustling noise made by the wind passing through the 
long terminal feathers of their wings and tail in their descent 
terrifies their prey and renders it unable to exert itself to 
escape. 

They have other means also of obtaining game ; they rob 
the fish-hawk of his hard-earned fare, and sometimes deign 
to go mousing with the owl. 

The Washington eagle has a scheme for entrapping his 
prey, which I do not know is shared by any other of his 
genus. For this he needs tlie assistance of his mate. 

From their aeries in the rocks their preternaturally keen 
sense of vision discerns, far, far away in the distance, a dark 
spot rising against the sky in the extreme horizon. It isa 
mere mote, a speck in the illimitable atmosphere, but well 
they know its meaning and character, well they know the 
rapid sustained flight of the smaller of our two American 
species of wild swans, the Trumpeter. With a harsh cry, 


| the male spreads his ample wings, and, with measured and 
| laborious flight, seeks the upper air, where he is lost to 


sight. 

Soon, however, the distant shape painted upon the hori- 
zon’s verge mounts upward, and grows more distinct, and 
becomes a line with a black point at its extremity represent- 
ing the head and neck of the bird, with a heavy body and 
triangular wings that seem appendages to the prolonged 
point in front. 

It will not take long for the swan to pass, for the cygnus 
buccinator is so swift of wing that it is reckoned by the best 
authorities that it flies at the rate of one hundred miles or 
more an hour. 


Rapidly approaching as it is, however, the Washington 
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eagle awaits until it is nearly up to the rock wherein she sits 
before making her attack. At the right moment, with a 
succession of screams harsher than those of the male, she | 
rises in the air and confronts her victim. The affrighted 
swan wavers in its flight, and, confounded by so terrible and 
sudden an apparition, endeavors to escape by doubling and 
circling, trusting to its strong and swift wings to battle its 
enemy. And this it would probably be able to do, but that 
the other eagle, from the unseen heights to which it had 
attained, with its longer range of vision, takes note of all 
that is transpiring, and, falling like a thunderbolt, darts upon 
its prey, and soon ends its struggles for liberty or life. 

It is said these eagles only mate once in their lifetime, 
and, like the bald eagle, are ever faithful to the memory cf | 
their dead nest-mates. 

It has been held by some pseudo, closet naturalists, that | 
the Washington eagle is a myth of Mr. J. J. Audubon’s in: 
vention, but any one who has had the good fortune to see 
the living, or the dead bird either, would need no further | 
confutation of the conceited statement that our distinguished 
American ornithologist had mistaken the young of the bald | 
eagle for a new species. Let those who have a greater prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject presume to criticise the 
acumen or motives of Mr. Audubon, 





SILK IN THE UNITED STATES, 


More than one-half of the silk products consumed in this | 
country during the year that has just closed were of native | 
manufacture. The fact is probably a surprise to most 
people, and may well draw attention to a branch of industry | 
which, within a decade and a half, has made astonishing | 
progress. 


Repeated attempts to found silk factories in the United 
States had been prosecuted with skill and capital, but these, 


for the most part, proved unremunerative up to the out- 
break of the civil war and the high tariff regime which fol- | 
lowed. The nesersity of importing the raw material was a | 
disadvantage, but the relative high price of labor seemed to 
present a more insuperable obstacle to the success of the 
undertaking, A larger proportion of handiwork was, and 
still is, indispensable in twisting and weaving silk than in 
other textile industries. Much of this, undoubtedly, may be 
done by women, but they could rarely be hired for less than 
$1 a day, or ten times the sum paid to silk throwers in 
China, and from three to five times the stipend of female 
operatives in Italy and Southern France. 

American ingenuity, however, had contrived to megsura- 
bly neutralize these drawbacks by improved mechanical 
appliances. Before 1840 Nathan Rixford patented a silk 
reel of his own invention, which was a material advance on 
the Piedmont instrument. A number of these reels were | 
soon afterward sent to China, and although their introduc. | 
tion was attended with some difficulty, the desired change | 
was at length effected, and Shanghai and Canton silk, re- | 
reeled by Rixford’s process, is now regularly consigned to | 
manufacturers in the United States. A more decisive im- 
provement on European apparatus is presented by the so- 
called throwing machines built at Paterson, New Jersey, it 
being, of course, understood that the technical word compre- | 
hends the various processes of winding, cleansing, doubling, | 
twistiag, rewinding and reeling the raw silk. The adoption 
of this and other ingenious inventions has enabled American 
manufacturers, under the tariff of 1865, to offset the excessive 
cost of labor, and compete successfully with foreign fabrics. 
Thus, their demand for raw silk twenty years ago fell short 
of $1,000,000, whereas ‘his country at that date paid more 
than $30,000,000 for the products of Chinese and European | 
looms. By 1875, however, their consumption of the crude 





- 


material had nearly quintupled, while the importation of 
manufactured silks had shrunk to less than $24,000,000. 
The aggregate value of the silk fabrics produced in the 
United States during the last year is computed at 
$27,000,000, of which a fraction was actually exported. We 
may add that, although our manufacturers are working 
under a tariff of sixty per cent. ad valorem, yet, owing to the 
strong competition at home, the price of certain goods, for 
example, dress silks, ribbons, and sewing silks, was never so 
low as now. 

The market for the last-named product is mainly con- 


| trolled by domestic manufactures. Our sewing silks and 


machine twists are considered in some respects superior to 
the foreign article, and we may mention that the substitution 
of spools for skeins was started in this country. It may be, 
however, that the remarkable evenness and freedom from 
kinks secured by stretching machines—an American inven- 
tion—are offset by a certain loss of strength and elasticity. 
The Italian staple rarely needs artificial correction of this 
sort, but its high cost substantially prohibits its employment 
in our twist factories. The relative excellence of American 
twists and sewing silks seems to be generally acknowledged, 
since, during the last four years, they have been exported in 
increasing quantities. Ribbons and millinery silks likewise 
constitute important features of this industry, their com- 
bined annual valuation exceeding $7,000,000. What is more 


| noteworthy, because an exceptional amount of handwork is 


required in the production, the demand for braid and fringes 
is largely supplied by native fabrics. Even gros grains 
have lately been made with profit, but it must be said in 
general that for broad goods and the heavy grades of dress 
silks the outlook of American manufactures is not favorable. 

When we consider its beginnings and impediments, the 
present state of our silk industry may well appear remark- 
able. It gives employment to 18,000 operatives, two-thirds 
of whom are women. It represents an invested capital of 


$18,000,000, of which a fifth is credited to New York, some- 


what more to Connecticut, and a third to the City of Pater- 
son, N. J., which, in a modest way, might be called the 
Lyons of America. The town was recommended by its 


| water facilities, and, being already the seat of factories, could 


offer in the wives and children of its operatives the precise 
quality of labor requisite in silk works at a minimum rate of 
wages. Among other manufacturing centres may be named 
South Manchester and Mansfield, in Connecticut, the latter 
place being intimately associated with the history of Ameri- 
ean silk culture. 

Silk culture, indeed, should not be wholly overlooked, 
although in the Atlantic States it has ceased to engage much 
attention. Yet it long held a much larger place in the hopes 


| of English settlers than the cotton crop, and James I. studi- 


ously endeavored to supplant tobacco by the mulberry-tree. 
The growth of the white mulberry and the breeding of silk- 
worms in Virginia were encouraged by large premiums ; and 
about the middle of the seventeenth century a member of 
the House of Burgesses said he had 70,000 mulberry-trees 
on his estate. The cocoons, however, proved so much less 
profitable than tobacco, that their production rapidly de- 
clined, although it was no infrequent occurrence down to 
the time of the Revolution, for a delegate to the Colonial 
Assembly, or a great lady appearing at a Colonial Governor's 
reception, to wear garments woven of native silk. 

During the eighteenth century, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina made conspicuous progress in silk culture, the export of 
the raw material to England in 1759 having exceeded 10,000 
pounds from the former colony alone. In quality the staple 


/ seems to have been equal or superior to the Italian, and it 


is recorded that Mrs. Pinckney, a lady of Charleston, took 
with her to London some admirable silk which she had 
grown and raised on her estate, and presented dresses woven 











of it to the dowager Princess of Wales and to Lord Ches- 
terfield. 

With the development of cotton planting which followed 
the Revolutionary war, silk culture disappeared in the 
Southern States, but it was subsequently revived in Connec- 
ticut, and carried on with considerable spirit during a part 
of the present century. In the town of Mansfield, for in- 
stance, between the years 1820 and 1830, the silk growers 
are said to have received, mainly in barter, about $50,000 
per annum. 

The production of cocoons in the United States culmi- 
nated with the Morus multicaulis mania, having attained the 


astonishing valuation of $1,400,000, or almost one-third of | 


the sum invested in material by our factories the past year. 


Those figures will be appreciated when we remember that | 
our total crop of raw silk in 1875 was not worth $100,000. | 


Yet the climate of certain States, and especially of California, 
is admirably adapted to the white mulberry tree and to the 
finer species of silkworms ; and nothing hinders our produc- 
tion of a staple far stronger and whiter than the Chinese but 
the want of cheap labor. In China or Japan a good reeler 
will run off from the cocoon a pound and a half or two 
pounds of silk in a week, and be satisfied with 8 or 10 cents 
aday. In California the same workman would demand $1. 
Whether it is possible to contrive a machine which can be 
intrusted with the manipulation of so frail a thing as a silk 
cocoon is one of the most important problems propounded 
to American invention. 


THE WEALTH OF BRAZIL, 

Aut intelligent travelers who have visited Brazil speak in 
the most glowing terms of the country, Professor Agassiz 
regarded it as the most productive and interesting country 
on the globe. 

Some who have sailed up the Amazon declare that a vessel 
can be loaded with Brazil nuts at an expense of only a few 
cents per bushel. 
commerce, while the oil extracted from them is very desira- 
ble. All the tropical fruits are produced in Brazil almost 
without cultivation. The soil in many parts of the country 
will produce twenty successive crops of cotton, tobacco, or 
sugar cane, without the application of manure. 

No country in the world approaches the land of Dom 
Pedro in the variety of its forest productions. Professor 


Agassiz states that he saw 117 different kinds of valuable | 
woods that were cut from a piece of land not half a mile | 
square. They represented almost every variety of color, and | 


many of them were capable of receiving a high polish. One 


tree furnishes wax that is used for candles ; another a pith | 


that is used for food ; and still another yields a juice which 
is used in the place of intoxicating liquor. There is a single 
variety of palm from which the natives obtain food, drink, 
clothing, bedding, cordage, fishing-tackle, medicine, and the 
material they manufacture into dwellings, weapons, har- 
poons and musical instruments. 

Doubtless the day is not distant when the valuable woods 
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These constitute a valuable article of | 
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of earth are at variance, it consults the unerring stars, and 
fixes the chronology of events more wisely than the historian 
who wrote only a few generations after their occurrence. 
The German astronomer, Hansen, was one of the first to 
determine the day and hour of an ancient battle by caleula- 
ting the eclipse of the sun which occurred at the same time ; 
and now the French Egyptologists, profiting by the remark- 
able astronomical knowledge of the old Egyptians, are 
applying the same methods of verification, with wonderful 
success, to the hierogylphie records. 

At the meeting of the French Academy of Inscriptions, on 
the 7th of April, M. de Sauley read a paper in regard to a 
discovery by the scholar Chabas, which for the first time 
| introduces a positive date into the oldest Egyptian history. 
Hitherto the distinguished Egyptologist, M. de Rougé, has 
only succeeded in establishing three dates with absolute cer- 
tainty—the years 1300, 1240, and 962 n. c., the last of these 
being that of the taking of Jerusalem by Sheshonk I., the 
| Shishak of the Bible. But two or three months ago M. 
Chabas was fortunate enough to succeed in reading a doubt- 
ful cartouche (royal name enclosed in an oval figure) in the 
famous Ebers papyrus, a fac-simile of which was published 
last year. It proved to be the name of the Pharaoh, Men- 
keres, the Mycernius of the Greek historians, and the builder 
of the third or smallest pyramid at Gizeh. Attached to the 
cartouche was an astronomical note, stating that the heliacal 
| rising of the star Sothis occurred in the ninth year of the 
reign of Menkeres. 

The ancient Egyptians had the habit of signalizing im- 
portant political events by some contemporaneous astronom- 
ical phenomenon. Many of the latter could scarcely be 
identified or determined now ; but, since we know that their 
Sothis is our star Sirius, we are easily able to fix the rare 
periods of the heliacal rising. This is the astronomical term 
used when a star, after being in conjunction with the sun 
| and invisible, emerges from the light sufficiently to be seen 
| just before sunrise. M. Chabas immediately took his dis- 
covery to the astronomer Biot, who made the necessary cal- 
culations, whence it appears that the heliacal rising of So- 
this, in the ninth year of the reign of Menkeres, must have 
taken place between the years 3007 and 3010 n.c. M. de 
Sauley stated that he had made the caleulation independently, 
and with precisely the same result; he was entirely con- 
vinced of the correctness of the date. As the first assured 
| step toward establishing, if only in its general outlines, the 
chronology of the ancient Egyptian empire, this discovery 
is of incalculable importance. It fixes the age of the third 
pyramid of Gizeh at abouf 4880 years, and antedates by 
fully 1770 years the earliest accurately ascertained point in 
ancient chronology. 

These detached epochs are like so many solid piers in the 
flood of Time, and, though still too far apart to be bridged, 
| they furnish secure resting-places for the historian, It is 
‘not too much to expect, that when the aid of astronomy is 

called to the investigation of the Assyrian as well as the 
Egyptian records, we may restore the chronological charts 
of both empires from the silent testimony of the heavens. 








of Brazil will be used for various useful and ornamental pur- | 


poses. Brazil is not only ‘‘a wooden country,” but a 


country that produces the most beautiful woods in the | 


world. 


THE AGE OF A PYRAMID, 


Mopens scholarship seems destined to win its most signal | 
triumphs through the application of a careful scientific | 
method to its researches into the past history of our race. 
It multiplies its aids, extends the range of its evidences, and, | 
by looking far beyond the field of the old chroniclers, is at | 


last able to correct their discrepancies. Where the records 


Grarr-Seep O1.—Grape-seed oil is said to be used for 
burning in Italy; it is extracted principally in Modena, In 
the Levant and parts of Germany the pips or seeds have long 
beer utilized for this purpose. From 30 pounds of seed 3 
quarts of oil may be obtained, or about 18 per cent. The 
seeds of white grapes are less rich in oil than those of black 
grapes, and those from old vines yield less oil than the seeds 
from young vines. Those from Roussillon, Aude, and 
Herault vines give 2 per cent. more oil than those from Bor- 
deaux. The oil is of a golden yellow, and loses about one- 
' fourth in purifying. 
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DAY AND NIGHT. 
By AMANDA T. JONES. 
One eve my Margery and I 
Sat watching—blissfully alone— 
The splendor creeping down the sky, 
The darkness climbing to its throne. 


The sun was somewhere in the West: 
We knew it by the jets of light 

That leaped against the evening's breast: 
But he was sunken out of sight. 


And as we marked the gleams that gave 
To twilight transient hues of dawn, 

The Night, that painter pale and grave, 
Brushed out the lines that Day had drawn. 


On lake and landscape, cloud and sky, 
With violet shades blurred all the parts: 
Until we felt—my love and I— 
An evening in our very hearts. 


And so I said—her hand in mine. 
Her head against my shoulder laid— 
“Wise nature oft inscribes some sign, 
Which, to interpret, makes afraid. 


“While sunlight, Margery, always fair, 
Is symbol, sweet, of what thou art, 

This hour, that darkens all the air, 
Portrays my own sad counterpart. 


“Day dies with the approach of night; 
Thus do I read the fateful sign 

Thy life, with its transcendant light, 
Will perish, if ‘tis linked with mine.” 


Straightway she answered, while e glance 
Of radiant meaning lit her eye, 
“The shades of life its lights enhance, 
And I, for love of thee, would die. 


“Yet Day dies not; but being drawn 
Beyond itself (so love is given), 
Makes for the night a silver dawn, 
And gains a twilight glimpse of Heaven!” 


SAMOAN AND CHINOOK HEAD-FLATTENING. 
Tue Samoan mother lies on her couch of mats, with | 
her head supported by a piece of bamboo about three 
inches in diameter, and standing on four short legs, and 
nurse is there engaged in the strange occupation of chewing 
cocoa-nut, and afterward straining it through a shred of 
rag. But where is baby? Guided by its mother’s eyes, 
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you discover, lying by the wall, three smooth, flat stones, 
arranged something like the brick-bat trap contrived by 
European juveniles for the snaring of birds, and beyond 
this your astonished eyes are greeted by the sight of a 
naked little black body and a pair of chubby legs, quite 
hearty and promising, and much more lively than one 
might expect of legs belonging to a head hidden under a 
heap of stones. 

It is, however, not a case of infanticide ; the stones form 
but the customary cap worn for a season by the Samoan 
baby, and to the end that its head may be of a ‘good 
shape.’ It may suit some folks very well to be content with 
just whatever shaped cranium nature may please to assign 
them, but the Samoan is not so easily pleased ; his notion 
of a perfect head is one that is flat from the forehead to the 
crown. As soon as the child is born, it is at once laid on 


| its back, and the top and sides of its head are walled in with 
| stones, heavy enough to impede the development of the skull. 


This necessitates some other than the natural mode of feed- 
ing, and so we come at the mystery of the nurse and the 
cocoa-nut chewing. For the first three days the infant was 
fed with the juice of the chewed kernel of the cocoa-nut, ex- 
pressed through a piece of native cloth, and dropped into the 
mouth. On the third day a woman of the sacred craft was 
sent for to examine the mother’s milk. A little was put into 
a cup with water and two heated stones, and then examined. 
If it had the slightest curdled appearance, she pronounced 
it bitter and poisonous. This process she repeated two or 
three times a day for several days, until it was drawn off 
free from coagulation, and then she pronounced it sweet and 
wholesome, and the child was forthwith permitted to partake 
of its proper nourishment. 

The Samoans are not the only savage nation that seek 
to improve the shape of their heads by purely artificial 
means. The Chinooks of our northwest coast also flatten 
their children’s heads. The child is placed on a board, 
to which it is lashed with strong thongs. The back of the 
head is supported by a pillow of moss or rabbit-skins, and 
an inclined piece of wood is so placed over the forehead 
that, being fastened with cords and tightly pressed down, it 
gradually flattens the head to the required shape. This 
bandage is so fastened that it is attended with very little tor- 
ture to the unconscious infant—the pressure being very slight 
at first, but it is gradually increased. The length of time 
required to complete the flattening operation is from five 
to eight months. During this time the infant is never taken 
out ; the bandages are repeatedly removed for the purpose of 
cleansing, but the head and the shoulders are carefully kept 
in one position. When the infant requires the breast, the 
outer end of the lever that comes over the nose is loosened, 
and the cradle, occupant and all, is lifted up and turned 


| aside, so that the infant may come to the breast without dis- 


| 





engaging itself, or disturbing the arrangement. 


SAMOAN AND CHINOOK HEAD-FLATTENING. 
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THE PUZZLED VI 


A WOMAN'S WAR. 


By Tim AUTHOR or “* REPENTED AT Letsurg,’’ ** LADY GWEN- 
DOLINE’S Dream,” ‘* REDEEMED by Love,”’ L'rc., Ere. 
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LLAGE DOCTOR. 


She knew the secret at last, and it burnt her heart, it dis- 
tressed her soul, it gave her tortures of which as yet she had 
never even dreamed. 

She knew now what Allan’s love for her had cost him. 
She understood all the mystery—why he so seldom spoke to 


| her of Miss Cameron, and what they meant by speaking as 


Carter XLII. 
(Continued. ) 

Maraanita took out the great rolls of paper, then the 
numerous jewel-cases, laying them carefully on the floor, 
then the rolls of bank-notes and bags of gold. She placed 
them all on the floor. Her trembling hands held the will at 
last, and another great gasping sigh came from her lips. 

“The Last Will and Testament of Bernard, Baron of 
Rylestone.” 

She took it out of the safe, and crouched down on the | 
floor that she might read it by the taper’s dim light. | 

She read on, and presently the dawn of a great horror | 
came into her eyes, her face growing livid in its anguish. | 
She knew the secret of the will at last. She read that the 
vast fortune—the fortune which would have enabled Allan to 
live at Walton Court, and to have held his own with the mag- 
nates of the land—would have been his if he had married 
Adelaide Cameron. She was so stunned, so dazed, so be- | 
wildered, that at first she did not, she could not, think. She 
could only read and re-read those fatal words; and then, | 
with a sudden impulse of passionate despair, she flung the | 
will into the depths of the iron safe, and crouched with her | 
face in her hands on the floor. 

How long she lay there she did not know ; life, hope, love, 


| they had of the will. She saw that she had come between 


him and his fortune—that through his love for her he was in 
poverty and exile. In her anguish and despair she took a 
morbid view of everything. She forgot how dearly he 


| loved her, and that his love made his life bright and happy. 


She only remembered that if he had never seen her he would 
never have lost his fortune. 
She had always dreaded standing in his light, and now she 


found out that she had done so. She remembered how 


Adelaide loved him, and she believed that she had been like 
a curse to him, that she had dragged him down from the 
height on which he should stand. 

She was jealous, despairing, half mad ; she forgot that he 
prayed for her love as he would never pray for anything 
else ; she only remembered his sorrow on the day that he 
came to tell her his story. She fancied she could see it all 
now. He had asked her to be his wife, and because he 
was a man of honor he would not go back from his word ; 


| but she did not doubt now that, if he could have freed him- 


self from his promise, he would have done so, and would 
have married Lord Rylestone’s heiress. 

As she lay there, bewildered, half mad with the smart of 
her pain, the only wish that came to her was for death. 

‘Tf I might but die !” she moaned. 


were all over for her; the bitterness of death was on her. | It was a hard trial for a sensitive woman to bear. She 
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had meant her love to crown him—to make his whole life , 


bright. She had given him her proud young beauty, her 


fair womanhood, her passionate love ; and these gifts, which | 


| almost startled them. 


she had intended to crown him, had simply plunged him 
into the depths. 

‘‘He must hate me,” she said to herself; ‘‘ although he is 
too noble and generous to show it, he must hate me, for I 
have clouded his life with poverty, I have stood between him 
and fortune. The best thing for me would be to die and set 
him free. If I were dead, he could marry her, and then the | 
evil would be undone. Oh, my love, I have ruined you! [I | 


have ruined you,” she repeated, and then words seemed to | 


fail her—the over-wrought brain grew confused, the over- 
strained nerves relaxed. 

She was unconscious for some minutes, and then a strange 
light flashed over her and she heard strange sounds. She 
raised her head, and saw Mr. Beale and Mrs. Grame standing 
loeking at her. 

“You crafty thief!" cried the housekeeper. 
what you wanted my lady’s keys for! 
from the first.” 

Mr. Beale took Margarita by the arm, but he started back 
when she raised her face to his ; it was the face of a woman 
dazed by some terrible grief—not that of a thief caught in | 
the very act of plunder. If she had had the copy of the will | 
in her hands—if it had been anywhere near—perhaps he 
might have had some faint glimmer of the truth; but she | 
had flung it back, and there was nothing near her but jewel- 
cases and money. 

““What can have possessed you to do this,” cried Mr. 
Beale, ‘“‘ you most unhappy woman.” 

Bewildered and dazed as she was, she saw it all. They 
thought that she was stealing—that she was there for the 
purpose of taking the miserable money ! 

Should she clear herself? Should she tell them not to 
dare to touch her, for she whom they believed to be a thief 
was Lord Rylestone’s wife? Should she tell them that she | 
was there for no other purpose than to read the will ? 
Should she tell them to fetch Miss Cameron, and then, when 
the girl who preferred honor even to love stood before her, | 
should she tell who she was, what she had done, and why | 
she had done it ? 

She shrank back with a shuddering cry ; she could not | 
look into Miss Cameron’s fair, pure face and tell her sorrow. 
No; she had injured Allan enough—she had done him 
harm enough—she had deprived him of a noble fortune and 
a high-born, lovely wife. She would not disgrace him. 
They might suspect her of theft if they would ; they might 
accuse her, and do as they would with her; but she, would 
never clear herself by using his name. Perhaps she might | 
be thrown into prison and there die. Let it be so; death— | 
her death—would clear a way for him to fortune. 

‘*Let me reap as I have sown—let me suffer for my sins,” 
she said, and, still crouching before those witnesses, she 
vowed to herself that she would not clear herself by so much | 
as one word. It was the very insanity of despair—the very 
madness of self-abnegation. 

‘‘Thank Heaven she is found out!” said Mrs. Grame. | 
‘‘This woman came here in disguise months ago—came to | 
peer about the place and lay her plans. Ask her if she can 
deny that she came here under the false pretense of wishing | 
to see the place.” 

“Do you deny this ?” asked Mr. Beale. 

He never forgot the awful pallor of that face raised to 
his. 

‘“‘T do not deny it,” she replied. 

‘* Because she cannot,” said Mrs. Grame. 


“So, this is 


“T tell you, 
sir, she came here for a bad purpose ; she knows it—she does 
not offer to deny it. The night before last she tried to get | 
my lady’s keys, but I baffled her—last night for a time she | 


I mistrusted you | 
| safe ?” 


, and saw her at the safe. 


| Miss Cameron. 
| robbery. Mrs.Grame, we will not have these things touched ; 


| no compassion, no mercy. 


| mind. 


baffled me. Iam quite sure that she came here to steal my 
lady’s jewels—see, she has them !” 
Margarita raised her head with a sudden passion that 


“‘T did not come here to steal,” she said, slowly. ‘‘I do 
not deny that I came into the haqnse for a purpose of my 
own. It was not to steal. Iam nota thief.” 

‘If you had no wish to steal,” asked Mr. Beale, ‘‘ why 
have you obtained possession of Miss Cameron’s keys—why 
have you opened the safe ? What are you doing here at this 
hour of the night with these bank-notes and all this gold 
about you ?” 

‘*T never intended to take them,” she said, wearily. 

‘That is a lame story. Where a person is caught in the 
very act of crime such a defence is useless. If you did not 
intend to take them, why did you open the safe ? 

He saw the indignant flush die from her face, and the 


| startled horror return. 


“* Answer me,” he said. ‘‘ If you did not want the jewels, 
why have you come down like a thief in the night to the 


*‘T have nothing to say,” she moaned—‘“ I have no answer 
to give.” 

‘*Look at her,” cried Mrs. Grame—‘‘see how she is 
dressed, so that no one should see or hear her. I watched 
her. When she crept down here, I crept after her; when 
she thought she had locked the library-door, I looked in 
While she emptied it I fetched 
you, sir. Mercy or pity in her case would be out of place.” 

‘‘Have I ever done you any harm ?” asked Margarita, 
raising her despairing face. 

“Yes, you have,” was the reply ; ‘‘you duped me—you 
made me the victim of your fraud.” 

‘“* You are pitiless,” said Margarita. 

“Yes, to such as you—you, who have stolen into the 
house, and have deceived my mistress—you, who have won 
her confidence only to injure her—you, who would steal her 
money and her jewels if you could. I am pitiless to such as 
you, who plan and manceuvre and deceive.” 

‘**Let me see Miss Cameron,” said Margarita. 

‘*No,” refused Mr. Beale, ‘‘ you shall not see her. You 


| have deceived her quite enough—you shall not impose on 


her again. I take it upon myself to refuse you all access to 


I shall give you in charge for attempting a 


we will have a detective here the first thing in the morning, 


| and he shall see for himself.” 


She made no effort to stop them. She asked for no pity, 
She fell with her face on the 
ground, and lay there motionless and still. 

** Has she fainted ?” asked Mr. Beale. 

‘Not wishing to be too hard upon her, I should say, sir, 


| it does not matter whether she has or not, after using my 


mistress so.” 

‘*But we must have common humanity,” observed Mr. 
Beale ; and he went back to Margarita. ‘‘ I—I hope you are 
not ill ?” he said. 

She did not raise her face. 

“T wish I were dead,” she replied—‘‘I wish I were 
dead !” 

‘‘Come away, sir,” requested Mrs. Grame ; ‘‘ this woman 
can act any part ; and they went, leaving her to her despair. 

Through the remaining hours of the night she lay crouch- 
ing there, fighting over and over again the battle in her own 
Should she own who she was? Should she tell all 
to Miss Cameron, cr should she let them punish her as they 
would ? 

*« They would not believe me,” she said to herself. ‘‘ Let 
the worst come, I will not hold up my finger to, save 
myself.” 





















All the jealousy, the bitterness, that had lain dormant in 
her heart rose into active life now; and with it there came 
sullen defiance—angry gloom. 

“They may say what they will—do what they will—but I 
will utter no word.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Beale and Mrs. Grame discussed what, 
under all the circumstances, it was best to do. 

‘Don’t you go near my lady, sir,” said the housekeeper ; 
‘‘she is young, and easily imposed upon. She would be for 
letting this woman go free. It would not be just. She 
would let her go, and say nothing. She must be punished. 
Tuke my advice, sir—lock the door, and send Gregson off 
early in the morning, and give her in charge.” 

The housekeeper’s advice was taken ; the library-door was 
locked, and early in the cold bleak dawn of the September 
mornizg Mr. Beale sent to Lutdale for a detective. 


Cuartrer XLITI. 


Or: T was not quite light when Mr. Beale opened 

p= A\ the library-door and showed the detective 
into the room. He was a hard-faced man, 
who had grown callous and indifferent be- 
cause for long years he had seen only the 
worst side of life; but even he, accustomed 
as he was to sin and misery of all kind, 
looked with something like compassion 
on the prostrate figure of the beautiful 
woman. 

“*It is all play-acting,” said Mrs. Grame ; 





Beale.” 
But John Boyns did not think it was ‘‘ play-acting”’; he 


had seen a great deal, but he had never witnessed anything | 


like the despair in the drooping face before him. Margarita 


never looked at him ; she did not even appear to listen when | 


her accuser told her story of how she had been caught there, 


how she had introduced herself into the house under false | 


pretences, how she had stealthily taken possession of Miss 


Cameron's keys, and how she had been discovered at the safe | 


with the jewels and money all round her. 

“Tam afraid it looks like a plant,” ssid Mr. Boyns, regret- 
fully. ‘‘ Was anything found in her possession ?” 

“Not perhaps positively in her possession ; she had them 
all here on the floor.” 

‘That is a point in her favor,” observed the man. 

L Mr. Beale stepped forward. 

“T give this woman in charge,” he said, ‘‘ for obtaining 
illegal possession of Miss Cameron’s keys, and for attempt- 
ing to steal. I will go with you to Mr. Layston’s,” he con- 
tinued. ‘I will order a closed carriage ; there is no need for 
making more parade than we are obliged.” 

And then he turned to the despairing woman. 

‘Miss Avenel,” he said, ‘I am very sorry this has hap- 
pened. I hope it will prove a lesson to you. You must 
pause in your career. Iam grieved to think that you have 
chosen a bad instead of a good one. You must go before a 
magistrate and answer for what you have done.” 

‘That is not the face of a thief,” remarked the detective, 
involuntarily, as the, white, despairing, death-like features 
met his gaze. He was accustomed to such scenes, but his 
practised eyes detected no trace of guilt in Margarita’s face. 

“That remains to be seen,” said Mr. Beale ; and then, 


turning to the housekeeper, he added, ‘‘ Mrs. Grame, you are | 


an important witness. You must go with us.” 

For the first time, the white lips moved. 

“* Will you let me see Miss Cameron ?” she asked, in a faint 
low voice. Then, looking up at the detective, she asked, 
“What will they do to me?’ Will they send me out of the 
country ?” 


‘do not let yourself be imposed upon, Mr. | 
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,  ‘*No—the case is not so bad as that,” he replied, wonder- 
ing at the half-admission of her guilt. 

| “T wish they would,” she murmured ; and in her heart 
she thought the next best thing to death would be exile 
for her. 





‘**We had better be going,” said John Boyns ; and again 
she turned to Mr. Beale, her dark eyes so full of persuasion 
and piteous pleading that he looked hastily away. 

‘** Will you let me see Miss Cameron ?” 

“No,” he replied, ‘*T will not. 
| and could do no possible good.” 

Andthen Mrs. Grame came back to say that the carriage 
was at the door. 

‘* You will have the good sense to go quietly with us, Miss 
Avenel, I am sure,”’ said Mr. Beale. 

She looked up at him with dim, dazed eyes, as if she did 
not perfectly understand, and the detective made a step to- 
wards her. He put out his hand, as though he would touch 
her arm ; and the glance she gave him made him quickly 
withdraw it again. 

**Do not touch me !" she cried. 

“All right!” he said. ‘‘I have no such thought if you 
will come quietly. Is the lady to go as she is ?” he added, 
turning to Mr. Beale. And then for a few moments they 
stopped and looked at her. 

The long black dress that she had chosen for its safety fell 
in graceful folds around her, her face was marble white, her 
dark hair, all unfastened, fell like a vail around her, her dark 
eyes were full of untold sorrow and untold fear. They never 
forgot her as she stood before them then. 

“Will it make any difference,” she asked, in a low voice, 
“if I swear that I had no thought—Heaven pardon those 
| who have misjudged me !—of stealing ?” 

“ It will make no difference,” replied Mr. Beale ; ‘‘ appear- 
ances are against you.” 

Something of half-scornful defiance flashed in the dark 

beauty of Lady Rylestone’s face. 
| “T might clear myself,’ she said. ‘ A few words would 
| shame you out of your false and wicked judgment. Those 
words I will not speak. You have found me here, and have 
chosen to believe that I must be here for the sake of stealing. 
The time will come when you will know no greater shame 
than this—that you have misjudged me.” 

Mr. Beale could not tell*how it was, but the calm, strange 
words made him uncomfortable. 

“Tf you can clear yourself by a few words,” he said, 
‘speak them—let me hear them.” 

‘“‘T will not,” she returned,‘ because you have called me 
thief.” 

‘* All play-acting,” said Mrs, Grame. ‘‘It will not impose 
upon a magistrate ; it does not impose upon me.” 

John Boyns turned an impatient face to her ; he was in- 
clined to believe the beautiful woman who. seemed to him 
more desperate than wicked. 

“The lady cannot go in that fashion,” he said, ‘‘ Get her 
a bonnetandashawl. Yours are womanly hands, fit to touch 
her ; fasten up that long hair of hers—she looks as though 
she were dazed with grief, or bewildered in some strange 
way.” 

She stood mute and passive while the housekeeper did as 
she was told—fastened up the long hair, and put on her bon- 
net and cloak. She shrank a little when the unkindly hands 
touched her, and then she said to herself, ‘‘ What does it 
matter? If I could only die, so that I might no longer 
stand in my husband's light !” 
| The terrible secret she knew at last. It had closed round 
_ her heart like a burning fire ; it had destroyed the sweet life 
| with all its hopes, love, and fair promise ; it had hardened 
| her into stone. No matter what happened now, nothing 
' could restore her bappiness to her. There was a kind of 


she again asked. 
It would only pain her, 
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half-savage satisfaction in suffering and humiliation—a , returned again as Miss Cameron’s companion—how she had 


something that seemed to appease her. 


manceuvred to get the keys, and how, suspecting and mis- 


She uttered no word when Mr. Beale said something | trusting her, she had watched her, and caught her in the act 


about the carriage waiting; but with her beautiful white | 


face she looked more like an accusing spirit than did those 
who had undertaken to punish her. 


Crarrer XLIV. 
ENRY LAYSTON, Esa., was an in- 
4 telligent county magistrate. He never 


#2 sent a child to prison for gathering | 


4 a flower, but, if a man ill-treated his 
unfortunate wife, Mr. Layston knew 
how to punish him for it. The county 

& papers had nothing but praise for 
him—they called him a wise and up- 

‘< right magistrate. It was to Layston 
Park that Mr. Beale, with the detec- 
tive, his prisoner, and the witness, 
drove in the cold, clear September 
morning, which had dawned with a 
gray mist. 

He had chosen a closed carriage, 


| 


of plundering. 

The magistrate’s voice was full of pity as he asked the 
prisoner had she anything to say. The dark dazed eyes 
were raised slowly to his face, and she answered, ‘‘ No.” 

Then Mr. Beale told his story, and it was against her. 
Again the kindly pitying voice asked her had she nothing to. 
say—no explanation to give—and the answer again was 
“ao” 

John Boyns revealed her half-admission of her own guilt, 
but the magistrate was shrewder than any of the three 
arrayed against her. 


“It is sorrow, not crime,” he said to himself. ‘I know 


| not what led her to the safe, but I am quite sure she did not 


that Miss Avenel might be spared the | 


shame of exposure as much as possible. 
trouble. To outward appearance she was dead to all care 
for her character and fair name. 
as they passed only plunged her into deeper grief; the 
longer she dwelt upon that terrible secret the more awful 
it became—the more she believed herself to have been the 
bane of her husband's life. 


It was all lost | 


| some »ther design in doing what she had done. 
The minutes and hours | 


If she could only slip quietly out of the world! ‘TI will | 


not take my own life,” she said to herself; ‘it would be 
base and cowardly—it would be wicked. I will not die a 
coward ; but if I could slip quietly out of the world—if I 
could go somewhere where no one would know me, see me, 
or notice me !” 

In her strained, morbid train of thought Lady Rylestone 
began to imagine that her husband would be relieved if -.c 
were never to see or hear of her again. 


Through the gray September mist she and her compan- | 


ions drove in silence. 
When Mr. Layston looked at her, he started back in 


amazement at the cold, dark loveliness of the once brilliant | 


face—it was more like a mask than a face. 

‘They shall not see my heart bleed,” she said to herself, 
“these, my foes, who have hunted me down.” 

She was taken to the magistrate’s room, in Mr. Layston’'s 
own house. 

“Of what is*this lady accused ?” asked that gentleman ; 
and the answer startled him as her cold, impassive beauty 
had done. 

“Tt is not the face of a thief,” he thought to himself. 
“Whoever says so judges wrongfully. The woman is half 
mad with some great sorrow.” 

Opposite the table where she stood was a tall window of 
stained glass. 
white hands crimson. He saw her rub them as though they 
were stained with blood—rub them with a frightened ex- 
pression—and again he said to himself: 

‘** She is mad with some great sorrow.” 

And then he took his seat, and the official investigation 
began. He listened to the charge—listened to the witnesses 
—and saw how entirely indifferent she appeared. 

“She does not feel it,” he thought ; ‘‘ neither the shame 
nor the sorrow that follows the detection of crime.” 

Mrs. Grame told her story—and a telling one it was 
against the prisoner—how she had come first in disguise 
under the pretence of seeing the Court— how she had 


The sun shone through it now, and made the | 





wish to steal from it, although she was found with the jewels 
and money on the floor. If she goes to prison, there will be 
no justice in the land,” he thought. 

** Was anything found in her possession ?” he inquired. 

ae” 

‘* Was anything missing from the safe ?” 

‘* No.” 

And then the magistrate conversed for some little time- 
with Mr. Beale. He told the lawyer his opinion that there 
was some mystery about the case, and that Miss Avenel had 
He looked 
up suddenly. 


“What is kept there,” he asked, ‘besides jewels and 


money ?” 


“Documents of all kinds—private papers belonging to the 


1:4 
Rylestone family. 


‘**Then you may rely upon it,” said the magistrate, ‘ that 
it was something of that kind she wanted to see. If she had 
only cared to steal jewels or money, she has had many 
opportunities.” 

‘** But who is she?” cried Mr. Beale, startled by this new 


| view of the case. ‘‘ What can she want to see the Rylestone 


papers for ?” 
‘**That I cannot explain. 
crets, 


Every family has its own se 
[ can form no idea of what she wanted to see ; but I 
will stake my professional judgment and reputation that I 


| am right—it was papers and not jewels that brought her to 


the Court.” 


Mr. Beale looked anxious. Still, think, ponder as he 


| would, no idea of the real truth, or even of anything 


approaching to it, ever dawned across him. 

Mr. Layston was shrewd enough to see something else. 
Miss Avenel apparently did not care what happened to her 
—she would not mind however severe the sentence might be 
that he passed upon her—she would not care if he acquitted! 
her. He spoke in an undertone to Mr. Beale. . 

“‘T think we must take everything into consideration,” he 
said. “She has stolen nothing—nothing has been found 
upon her—nothing has been missed. As a matter of course, 
after losing her situation and her character, the ruin of her 
worldly prospects must follow; and that, I think, will be 
punishment sufficient. Whatever wrong may have been 
contemplated, none was actually done; but the social ruin 
that will follow is certain. I think the justice of the case 
will be met if the prisoner be discharged.” 


Cuarter XLV. 


Miss AVENEL was discharged. The charge of theft was 
withdrawn. The magistrate, looking into the white drawn 
face, spoke a few words of kindly caution to her ; she did 
not hear or heed them. She was free to go where she 
would ; the freedom was of no use to her. Thegcruel 
accusation that had darkened her life was withdrawn; the 
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withdrawal gave her no satisfaction. She was like a woman 
changed to stone. 

Mr. Layston, if he had followed his own impulse, would | 
have detained her in his house—would have soothed and | 
calmed her, and have won from her the story of her grief ; 
but propriety forbade all such kindness. He could only 
repeat, looking at the white face and wide-open frightened 
eyes : 

“You are free to go wheresoever you will, Miss Avenel. 
You should thank Mr. Beale for his leniency. He would 
not press the charge.” 

He saw that it was quite useless speaking. She did not 
in the least comprehend. Mr. Beale went up to her. The 
dark eyes looked at him but did not see him. 

“T am truly sorry, Miss Avenel,” he said, ‘‘ that you 
placed yourself, by your own folly, in this terrible position. 
I hope what has passed this morning will prove a lesson to 
you. You would like to return to Walton Court, and get 
everything belonging to you ? You will not think of living 
there again ?” 

Return to where she had suffered ? Go back to the place 
where the will lay with its secret—back to the home of the 
husband she had disgraced ? No, never! She would die a 
hundred deaths first. She would go far away. She would 
go where never a familiar face was to be seen—into the 
world of strangers. She looked at the lawyer. Keen and 
shrewd as he was, he seemed to become insignificant as the 
beautiful face, with its calm expression of despair, was 
turned toward him. 

“You have charged me with theft,” she said. ‘I told 
you I was innocent. I swore to you that I was not guilty. 
You would not believe me. You have done that which will 





cloud my whole life and darken it. I will hold no commu- } 


nication with you, I will speak no further with you; but I | 
pray Heaven to judge you as you have judged me.” 

Her voice was calm and passionless, but there was some- 
thing in the tone which thrilled the very hearts of those 
present. 

Mr. Beale held up his hand with a warning gesture. 

‘‘Hush !” he said. ‘‘ These are terrible words. I have 
acted for the best—I have done what I thought right.” 

She did not repeat them. Mrs. Grame turned to her. 





“T will attend to all your things,” she said. ‘‘If you do 
not like to return to the Court, I will have them all prepared, 
and send them to you.” 

Margarita made no reply, but her dark eyes lingered for 
half a minute on the housekeeper’s face, leaving in that 
estimable lady’s mind a conviction that she was not consid- 
ered of the least importance, and then Miss Cameron’s com- 
panion turned away. 

Mr. Layston spoke to her—she did not hear or heed. The 
door was opened, and she went slowly out. They watched 
her with an uncomfortable feeling. 

“Tt is hard for her if we have been mistaken,” said Mr. | 
Beale. 

“How could any one be mistaken who saw her at the 
safe 2” asked Mrs. Grame, indignantly. ‘She is guilty 
enough, but she has more effrontery than most people.” 

In silence Margarita walked out of the house, and, as she 
passed over the threshold, she said to herself : 

“This is my tomb. Here I have left my youth, my love, 
my hope, my fair name—here the best part of me has been 
killed.” 

She went on through the park without any definite idea 
as to where she was going. She was beginning to lose the 
power of connecting her thoughts. The one idea that 
haunted her was that after this disgrace Lord Rylestone 
could never own her as his wife. 

“T+have brought it all upon myself,” she said ; ‘but I 





was acting for him.” 


The sun was shining now in its full noontide splendor ; 
great clusters of blackberries were on the hedges ; the Au- 
tumn morning was fair and pleasant, but she walked through 
it without glancing around her. Once she did wonder 
whither she was going—whither her uncertain, trembling 
footsteps would lead her ; she could not tell. Never would 
she return to Walton Court, where the beautiful heiress 
lived who had her husband's money, and who loved him— 
never would she return there again. 

She would walk on, she said to herself, until, from sheer 
fatigue, she fell and could walk no further. So she pro- 
ceeded along through the highroad and over the fields, past 
quiet little homesteads where the rooks were cawing in the 
trees, and the gleaners were busy in the cornfields; and as 
she walked, the burning pain that seemed to hold her head 
like an iron crown, grew worse. Presently a red mist came 
before her eyes ; there was a murmur as of rushing waters in 
her ears; and then she turned aside from the highroad into 
a green lane that in Summer was filled with wild roses and 
woodbine. She never remembered very clearly what fol- 
lowed. The earth and sky seemed to mect. She caught at 
the trunk of a tree, and tried to steady herself, and then she 
gave a great frightened cry—the shadows of evening were 
falling, she was all alone, and death seemed so near—a cry that 
pierced the silence, and then she fell with her face hidden in 
a heap of fallen Autumn leaves. 


* * * * * * 4 


When the lawyer and Mrs. Grame returned to the court, 
dire tribulation awaited them. Miss Cameron was standing 
up, very pale, proud, and stately. Mr. Beale told the young 


| heiress what he had done, and she overwhelmed him with 


reproaches. It was in vain that he unlocked the library- 
door, and showed her the valuable contents of the stfe on 
the ground—she would not hear one word against her com- 
panion. She broke out into a most generous defence of 
Margarita, and then added : 

‘“‘T am sorry to speak harshly to you, Mr. Beale,” she said; 
“‘but I consider you have taken an unwarrantable liberty. 
You have presumed upon what you believe to be my inex- 
perience.” 

‘But, my dear young lady,” cried the lawyer, eagerly. 

‘Sir !” interrupted Miss Cameron. 

‘I beg your pardon, my dear Miss Cameron. Pray listen 
to reason. That young woman was deceiving you.” 

‘‘T do not believe it,”’ said Adelaide. 

‘‘Her coming here was only a scheme—a plan to rob 
you.” e 
‘‘T do not believe it,” repeated the heiress, scornfully. ‘I 
would rather trust to my womanly instinct than to all the 
lawyers and detectives in the world; and my instinct tells 
me that as regards Miss Avenel you have made some terrible 
mistake.” ; 

‘‘What mistake could I make when I saw her myself on 


| her knees here, the safe opened with the keys she had taken 


from you, and the jewel-cases, money, and other things 
spread round her ? How could I be mistaken when I saw 
that ?” 

“T cannot tell how, but I know you are wrong. I love 
Miss Avenel. I cannot tell what she was doing at the safe— 
I do not understand why she went there; but I am quite 
certain it was with no thought of robbing me. You are a 
poor judge of character, Mr. Beale, if you think Miss Avenel 
would steal. Anything romantic would suit her highly- 
strung temperament; but, as to robbery, you might as well 
accuse a butterfly of drawing a plow.” 

‘‘What else could I have done when I saw her at the 
safe ?” he asked, humbly. 

‘“You should have sent for me,” said the young heiress, 
with a burst of pride. ‘‘ Iam mistress here. I have heard 
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all you have to say, and my answer is that I will stake my 
life that you are wrong, and Miss Avenel is innocent. 
Again--even if it were not so, even if she had robbed me oi 
all I valued most, I would have spared her because I love 
her.”” And the generous heart beat with anger, the sweet 
voice thriied with passion. ‘‘I love her,” continued Miss 
Cameron. ‘ What should you, who have spent your life 
amongst law-books, know of such women? They are be- 
yond your comprehension—grand, passionate, noble women, 
who could not live in the narrow grooves you would assign 
them.”’ 

** My dear Miss Cameron, you are too severe. Answer me 
one question satisfactorily, and I will own that I am wrong. 
What was she doing at the safe ?” 

**T do not know—I do not really care. 
affirm that she was doing nothing wrong. 


I only repeat and 
And, Mr. Beale, 


I think you took a liberty in acting as you have done with- | 


out asking my consent.” 


returned. ‘‘If you are angry, I am sorry for it. 
that I was doing my duty.” 

“‘T am sure, madame,” interposed Mrs. Grame, ‘‘ you were 
being robbed—imposed upon—and no one can say how it 
would have ended. 
been safe.” 

‘““That is enough, Mrs. Grame,” said Adelaide, with a 
scornful laugh. 
you have done. 


[ thought 


You also have taken a very great liberty.” 

“Very well, my lady, since it pleases you to say so, I 
submit humbly. 
me. Ihave served you faithfully and well. 
is that I could not stand by in silence to see you robbed.” 


Adelaide. 
vant, whose only fault was that she had been over-zealous. 


“IT forgive you,” she said; ‘‘ but you must never repeat | 


the offence.” 

‘*T hope never to have the chance,” she rephed, leaving 
Miss Cameron’s presence with much show of dignity. 

“You were both blind—worse than mad—to treat Miss 
Avenel in that fashion,” resumed Miss Cameron, after the 
housekeeper’s departure. 
made to her.” 

But the opportunity for that never came. Day by day 
and night by night Miss Cameron waited for tidings of Miss 
Avenel; she made all inquiries, longing for her return ; but 
to the house whence she had been driven as a criminal Mar- 
garita Rylestone returned no more. 


Cuarter XLYI. 
¢ HE exile was over, the two years had 
passed, and Lord Rylestone stood once 
more on English soil. How long that 
journey over the sea had seemed to 
him! There were whole days when he 
never left the deck of the ship, feeling 
inclined to count the minutes as they 
passed by, blessing each one because it 
brought him nearer to her whom his 

soul loved best. 

He smiled to himself as he wondered 
how he had borne parting from her. 
It was over now, thank Heaven—there 
would be no more parting for them. 
From the beautiful dark-eyed wife, 
with her face of wondrous Southern 
loveliness, he should never absent himself again. He knew 


she was well and happy—her letter said so; but of late he | 
had fancied there was something more sad than usual in ' 


I do not think your life would have | 
‘“*IT shall not easily forgive you for what | 


I am sorry that you should be angry with | 
My only fault | 

erful as the passionate love of his passionate heart—not so 
The pain in the voice and in the quivering old face touched | 
She could not be angry with her faithful old ser- | 
| waiting for him. 


‘**T must have all possible amends | 





, them, a pathetic undercurrent he could not tell of what. 


It would be all over soon. His dark-eyed darling, who 
was so unwilling to part with him, who was so troubled at 
losing him, would be all his own soon. He remembered the 
flower-wreathed window and the darkly beautiful, tender face 
that smiled at him from it. There would be no flowers on 
his return; they would be dead, and the long bare stalks 
would be drooping. But the longed-for face would be there 
—the red lips with their radiant smile, the dark eyes with 
their passion of welcome. 


How slowly the vessel seemed to make her way! If he 


| could but fly to Margarita—if he could but cleave through 


the air and find himself by her side! He gave a great, long- 


| ing sigh, and then controlled himself and thought of the 


window where Margarita’s face, bright as a star, would be 
awaiting him. 
He telegraphed to Marpeth as soon as he landed, ‘I am 


in London, and shall be with you in twelve hours.” 
“I merely tried to save you from being imposed on,” he | 


He knew that was best; it would give her time to prepare 
for him—to get all ready; above all, she would remember 
his parting werds, and she would be there by the window to 
greet him. 

How did he control his impatience ? The Earl of Barton 
langhed at him; the porters, servants, railway officials— 
every one with whom he came in contact—thought he was 
desperately hurried. His strong frame trembled, his hands 
burned, his whole soul seemed swept by a fiery tide of long- 
ing impatience. He tried to calm the fever of his longing, 
but he was so near home, how could he help it ? 

He was in the train at last, and the trai had started for 
Marpeth. Steam was powerful and quick, but not so pow- 


quick as his fast-flying thoughts. 
him to crawl. 


The express seemed to 
His darling would be standing at the window 
He pictured the tender curves of the lovely 
lips, the fire in the dark eyes, the dusky coils of shining 


| hair ; he saw her grand in her perfect womanhood ; and then 


he started to find himself weeping like a child, and thanking 
Heaven that he had been spared to see her again. He heard 
the porter crying ‘“‘Marpeth!” and before the train had 


_ stopped he was out on the platform. No, she was not there. 


He had wondered if she would come, half hoping she would 
not, for he had fixed his whole heart on seeing her at the 
window. 

The afternoon was drawing to a close; there was a soft, 
tremulous mist that grew colder as the night advanced. The 
air was bleak, the sky gray, save where in the dark blue a 
few stars were seen. Lord Rylestone walked home, leaving 
directions for his luggage to be sent after him—walked 
through the chilly, silvery mist, looking at the bare trees as 
he passed—walked with rapid steps, thinking only of his. 
wife. 

There was the well-known spire, there were the green 
lanes that he had seen a thousand times in his dreams, and 
there was the home where his darling was waiting for him. 
He stood for a few moments by the little gate, and the big 
brave man, who was beginning to make for himself a better 
name even than the one he had inherited, grew faint and 
sick with the intensity of his own joy. He raised his head 
reverently. 

**T thank Heaven for its goodness!’ he said ; and then, 
opening the gate, he entered the grounds. 

Margarita did not come hastening to meet him and to 
greet him, light and swift as a bird, because he had asked 
her to be at the window, and he knew she would be 
there. 

** Patience !” he said to his beating heart. In one more 
minute he would see ‘the window—see her. He knew the 
path ; and then, as a pilgrim who had journeyed hundreds 
of weary miles, he raised his eyes to the window—those 
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loving, eager eyes that pierced the chill November mist, , 
that would almost pierce the clouds if she were beyond | 
them. A sharp cry of pain and fear came from his lips. 
She was not there ! 

The shock of the disappointment made him grow faint. 
He seemed to lose sight and hearing. 

‘My darling,” he cried, stretching out his hands to the | 
empty window—‘ where is she ?” 

A foreboding that had in it the bitterness of death came 
to him, and then he roused himself, and went forward:| 
quietly. He rapped loudly at the door, a warm sweet hope 
flushing his face and making his heart beat. 

She would open it, beautiful dark-eyed Margarita! No— 
it was opened slowly by some woman who looked hesita- 
tingly out into the night. Lord Rylestone recognised her 
as one of the servants who had been there when he left 
home, and at the same moment the girl recognised him. 

“Mr. Estcourt !” she exclaimed. ‘‘I am very sorry, sir. 
I did not know you at first.” 

‘But you expected me ?” he interrogated. 

‘No, sir,” she replied, holding the door open for him to 
pass, ‘I did not expect you; but I am glad you are 
come.” 

He was standing in the hall then, looking round with a 
blanched face and trembling lips. There was no Margarita 
—no wife. He spoke slowly. 

“Where is your mistress ?” he asked ; and the girl raised 
a frightened face to his. 

“Do you not know, sir?’ she said. ‘‘ My mistress is not 
here. She went away very soon after you left home, and 
she has never returned.” 

He did not cry out. A great dumb passionate sorrow 
seemed to have overtaken him. There was a chair near, 


and he sat down upon it, echoing the words slowly : 
“She went away soon after I did, and she has never 


returned. How can that be? I have received letters from 
her from here—Marpeth. What do you mean ?” 

He spoke in a strange gasping fashion ; he was bewildered. 
And then the girl told him all—how her mistress had found 
the place dull, and had gone with some friends to the sea- 
side, 

“What friends ?” he asked, brusquely. 

Ellen Smith did not know. She told him how all his let- 
ters had been forwarded to the General Post-office, St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand, London; how Mrs. Estcourt every month 
had sent them money for all expenses; how she always 
spoke of returning early in November—and he listened like 
one in a dread. 

“TI was getting very anxious and unhappy,” continued 
Ellen. ‘It is six weeks since my mistress wrote or sent 
anything. The other servant who was left with me would 
not stay any longer. She said she was quite sure that all 
was not right. I would not go.” 

He did not know what to say to her. He had not the 
faintest clue to account for Margarita’s conduct. He was 
bewildered, and the girl looked at him with a pitying face. 

“You expected to find my mistress at home, sir ?” she 
said. ‘She may come to-morrow. She knows of course 
when you were to return ?” 

“Yes,” he replied; ‘‘she knew the day and the hour.” 
And then he asked about the telegram, and the girl brought 
it to him. 

**T took it in, sir,” she said, ‘‘ but I did not open it.” 

He tore it into shreds, the telegram that he had hoped 
would fill Margarita’s heart with joy—tore it, and trampled | 
it under his feet—and then he sat still, as one stunned by 
some terrible blow. He did not know how long he had 
been there when Ellen returned and said to him: 

“Will you come into the drawing-room, sir? I have lit 
the fire and the lamps.” 





| and set them before him. 





He followed her into the pretty room, where he had spent 
such happy hours with Margarita. A low cry of intense 
pain came from his lips. As his eyes fell on the familiar 
objects he trembled like one seized with a deadly chill. 
Silently and thoughtfully the girl brought refreshments, 
He could not touch them. He 
poured out some brandy and drank it. 

“Will you bring me all the letters that you have received 


| since your mistress went away ?” he asked. 


In a few minutes the girl returned, bringing a small 
bundle of Margarita’s letters in her hand. She laid them 
down by his side. 

‘“‘T hope, sir,” she said, wistfully, ‘that there is nothing 
the matter ?” 

Even in that hour of bewilderment and pain he was careful 
of her reputation. 

‘**No,” he said, trying to speak cheerfully. ‘‘ There must 
have been some mistake—and by reading these letters I may 
find it out.” 

Ellen went away, leaving him with the letters in his 
hands. 

He read them carefully, but they did not contain the least 
clue to the mystery. The only source of comfort was, that 
in them he recognized a great love of home. The directions 
given to the servants were minute, and he noted that they 
often had reference to himself—everything that he prized 
must be attended to; and the letters of the latest dates all 
referred to her coming home, and to what was to be pre- 
pared. Evidently, in her mind, there was not the least in 
tention of staying away. Nevertheless there was no mention 
of where she was staying or what she was doing. An intense 
love of home was revealed on every page, but the only allu- 
sion to herself was : 

‘**Send any letters that may arrive, as usual, to the Gen 
eral Post-office, London, and be careful to post the en 
closed.” 

Lord Rylestone sat puzzled, bewildered, almost inclined to 
think that he must be in some dreadful dream. He called 
Ellen in, and made her repeat every word that had been said 
over and over again. 

He was as hopelessly in the dark as ever. Whither or why 
his wife had gone away was incomprehensible to him ; he 
could not even ever so faintly account for it. He did not 
know what to do. He opened his pocket-book and took out 
the letters that she had written to him. Not one of them 
contained the name of a third person ; they were filled with 
loving words to himself, and with earnest prayers for his re 
turn, but not one word hinted at her leaving home—yet few 
of them had been written at home. 

She had deceived him! He could not deny that; he 
avowed it to himself with deepest pain. She had purposely 
and wilfully misled him ; she had written those letters pur- 
porting to be sent from home, and she had not told him that 
she intended being absent. 

What was he to think ? Why had she gone? He thanked 
Heaven afterward that no doubt as to her fidelity had ever 
occurred to him. Her absence was a terrible mystery, but 
it would some time or other be solved. Perhaps she had not 
felt quite sure about the date of his return ; it might be that 
she would be there on the morrow. 

“Margarita,” he said to himself, softly—he wanted to 
hear the sound of her name—‘‘ Margarita, where are you ?” 

The wind sighed and the bare branches rustled. There 
came no other answer. The chill of the November mist 
seemed to enter his soul. He sat all night in the drawing 
room, saying to himself that she would come on the morrow 
—that she would surely come. 

But that morrow, and many others, came and went with- 
out bringing any news of her—without bringing either word 
or letter, Nor, try as he would for information, could he 
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obtain more than this, that shortly after he left home his , 
| worked yourself to death in Canada ?” 


wife was absent two days. She then returned, it appeared, 
and made preparations for a longer absence, carefully con- 
cealing from every one whither she was going, and not even 
trusting her servants with her address. He could discover 
no more than that. He knew that she had no relatives, no 
friends, and he could not imagine where she was. She 
seemed to be well ; her letters were firmly and pleinly written. 
He waited day after day until he grew sick at heart ; but no 
news came of her. 

**T shall go mad,” he thought, ‘if this lasts much longer.” 
He had grown thin and pale, and had dark shadows round 
his eyes from long and weary watching. 

He went to London, and he found, from inquiries that he 
made, that his last letter was lying unclaimed. He grew 
seriously alarmed ; if Margarita were living and well, nothing 
would have prevented her from sending for that letter. A 
thrill of keenest anguish shot through his heart. What 
could have happened to her? It must be some serious acci- 
dent or death. 

People who met Lord Rylestone during those two days in 
London, hardly recognized him; the handsome face had 
changed as a blight changes a flower. He went twice to Mr. 
Beale’s office, but that worthy lawyer was absent. He was 
at a loss what to do—what steps to take in order to learn 
something of his lost wife. He had sent advertisements to 
all the leading daily journals ; they did not bring him a re- 
ply. While he was debating within himself what to do, a 
letter was forwarded to him from his club, and it proved to 


be from MissCameron. She asked him to go over to Walton, | 


if only for a day, as there was something wrong about John 
Leech’s lease. 

That letter seemed to rouse him as from a dream. He had 
forgotten Walton Court, Adelaide, and all else in his absorb- 


ing distress about his wife. He decided to go; and he said | 


to himself that, if he could find an opportunity, he would 
tell his story to Adelaide, and ask her advice. 

He went. It was almost the last day of November when 
he reached the Court, whither he had hoped to take Marga- 


rita as his wife. Miss Cameron had not engaged another | 


companion, Mr. Beale had spoken to her about it once, 
and her answer was that she should wait until Miss Avenel 
returned ; after that Mr. Beale said no more. 

It was now some wecks since Margarita had departed from 
Layston Park, and Miss Cameron had heard nothing of her. 
Her clothes had been packed and were ready, but no one 
cither came or sent. Every hour of the day Adelaide thought 
of her, and hoped for some intelligence of her. 


“She is angry and indignant, but, when her anger cools, | 
and she remembers that I have had nothing to do with the | [ 


matter, she will come back to me,” said Miss Cameron. 


Days and weeks went by, but they did not bring her or | 


any news of her; and then, hearing that Lord Rylestone 


had returned, Adelaide thought less constantly of her. She | 
could not think of much else—Lord Rylestone was back, 


and she should soon see him. 


But he did not write. He gave no sign of any intention | 


to visit Walton ; and, if John Leech had not threatened a 


law-suit about his lease, the chances were that he would not | 


have gone, and the mystery of his wife’s absence would 
never have been solved. As it was, when he reached the 
Court, Adelaide, in the flush of her beauty and strength, 
looked at him half horrified. 

This haggard, care-worn, thin, pale, despairing man—this 
could not be the Lord Rylestone from whom she parted on 
a sweet June night over two years back; those worn, 
hollow eyes were not surely the same eyes which looked so 


kindly on her then. There was pity, almost awe, in the | 
| thoughts were not with her, or the picture either. 


glance she gave him. Her warm, soft fingers. tightened 
round his cold, nerveless hand. 


| contrast so well with the transparent tints of the Greuze.’ 


‘Lord Rylestone,” she asked, *xre you ill, or have you 


He smiled as he answered her, and she turned away with a 
ery. 

‘That is the ghost of your old smile,” she said. ‘* What 
have you done with yourself ?” 

‘*T am very unhappy,” he replied ; *‘and I am in desper- 
ate trouble.” 

She looked at him. He did not see the soul of love shin- 
ing in her eyes. 

‘**You are unhappy ?” she said, gently. ‘‘ Tell me why, 
that I may help you.” 

‘You can help me; but it is a long story, and I want to 
recover myself before I tell it to you. I want to forget and 
to remember—to grow strong. Pardon me, I am not quite 
myself, Adelaide.” 

He sank into the nearest chair and hid his face in his hands.’ 
She knelt down by his side, and tried to take one of his 
hands in her own. Sorrow had brought them nearer to- 
gether than they had ever been before. 

‘**T wish you would let me do something to help you,” she 
said, in a low, gentle voice. ‘‘I would do anything—I would 
indeed—and I am quite sure that I could help you.” 

It was well for him that he did not see the intensity of ex- 
pression, the tenderness, the devotion on the girl's face. 

‘**T would do anything to help you,” she continued, in her 
low, soft voice, tender as the cooing of a ring-dove ; ‘ do for- 


| give me, but we have been friends now for a long time, so I 
| may speak freely to you. Is your trouble money ?” 


He felt grateful to her for her kindness—it touched his 
heart—and he thought to himself that by-and-by he would 


| tell her his story ; but she could not relieve his deep, bound- 


less sorrow. Do what she would, nothing could remove 
that. 

‘It is not money,” he replied, slowly ; ‘‘I do not think 
money will ever trouble me. Iam unhappy, and I will tell 


| you why—but not to-day ; I feel now as though I could not 
| speak of my sorrow. To-morrow I shall feel better, and 


then I will tell you.” 
‘You will let me help you if I can ?” she interrogated. 
He assented, and told her he should be grateful for aay 
help she could give. And then she rose from her knees in 
confused haste—some one was tapping at the door. 


CuarTter XLVII. 


a ORD RYLESTONE and Miss Cum- 

a eron dined together alone, and after 

dinner the latter gave orders that the 

> picture gallery should be lighted} in 

' order that Lord Rylestone might see 

the alteration she had made in the 
hanging of some pictures. 

They walked to the gallery to- 
gether. Outside lay the damp chill 
of the November night ; the sky was 
dark and stormy, the wind wailing 
through the trees. Inside, the pic- 
ture-gallery was one glow of warmth 
and beauty. The long gallery, with 

. its carpet of deep crimson, white 
statues, rich tapestry, choice pictures, 


| was brightly lighted; warmth and brightness seemed to 


pervade the whole place. 
‘*T have placed the Murillo here,” said Adelaide, standing 
by his side, ‘because I thought the glowing colors would 


’ 


“You did well,” he allowed—but she saw that his 


Presently they sat down on one of the crimson velvet 
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seats, and he looked round with a dreary sigh. Just then 
his eyes fell upon an old Spanish painting, the picture of a 
dark-eyed woman dreaming over a crimson rose ; and some- | 
thing in the artistic pose of the figure, in the statuesque 
beauty, in the exquisite coloring, reminded him of Margarita | 
—Margarita as he had seen her so often bending over 
flowers. 
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“Did you call to see Mr. Beale when you were in Lon- 
don ?” asked Adelaide, suddenly. 

“Yes, but I did not find him at home,” replied Lord 
Rylestone. ‘I did not think of it, or I might have asked 
him to come down here to see me.” 


Adelaide smiled. | 


“‘T do not think he would have consented,” she said. 
‘*Mr. Beale and I are not good friends.”’ 

He looked up with a faint show of interest 
to give her confidence to continue. 

‘**We are not upon speaking terms even. I do not think 
that I can ever forgive him for what he has done.” 

It mattered little what Miss Cameron was saying, Lord 


just enough 
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Rylestone’s thoughts ran always in the same groove. Where 
was Margarita, and why had she left him? That thought 
was always paramount in his mind ; even now, as he listened 
to Adelaide, it was there. 

‘*What has Mr. Beale done 
gravely. 


to offend you ?” he asked, 
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“He took a great liberty, Lord Rylestone, and I shall 
never like him again.” 

He did not feel sufficiently interested to ask her what it 
was, but Adelaide was determined to draw him away from 
his melancholy thoughts. 


**You remember, perhaps, my telling you that Madame | 


de Valmy had left me, and had gone to Paris? I had a 
companion after that, not finding it pleasant to live alone.” 
He made no comment, and Adelaide continued, growing 
warmly earnest : 
**T do not wish you to think that I am exaggerating, Lord 
Rylestone, but my companion and friend was one of the 
most beautiful women I have ever beheld—something after 


the style of the Spanish picture there. Her name was Miss | 


Avenel.” 

He was scarcely interested. 

“T loved her very much,” continned Adelaide. ‘She 
was one of those exceptional women whom the world does 
not always understand. She was not like any one else 


whom I have ever known. She was given to dreaming, and | 


had the most poetical ideas. I always fancied that there 
was some pathetic story connected with her life ; if so, she 
never told it to me.” 

Still he evinced no interest. His eyes were riveted on 
the Spanish picture. The light flashed in the rubies on the 
white neck, and the flush deepened on Miss Cameron’s fair 
face. She would persevere, no matter how indifferent he 
seemed. 


afterwards came to be my companion, came here to Walton 
Court once to see the place.” 

‘*There would be nothing strange in that,” observed Lord 
Rylestone ; ‘so many visitors used to come.” 

“*No, there would be nothing unusual in it, but she never 
mentioned having been here—it seems strange that she 
should have kept it a secret.” 

His eyes had gone back to the Spanish picture, his 
thoughts to Margarita. Adelaide resolyed to make him look 
at her and speak to her again. 

“T cannot tell you,” she continued, “how happy I was | 
with her. She had such great artistic taste, and we were | 
always busy over some scheme or other. As the weeks 
passed on I noticed a change in her. She grew sad and 
silent, like ene who had some great trouble hidden from | 
human eyes. That made me kinder to her—it made me 


love her more. Mr. Beale came down from London the | 


second or third week in September, and he brought with | 
him some papers belonging to you, some documents of | 
mine, and a copy of the will.” 

Her voice faltered over the last few words, her face | 
flushed, the light trembled in her jewels; but he might | 
have been a statue for all the effect those words produced 
on him. . 

“It is really a strange story, Lord Rylestone,” she said ; 
**do listen.” 
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, could find an opportunity of taking my keys. The morning 


after I did not go downstairs until late, and then it seemed 
to me that there was strange confusion in the house. The 
library was locked, and I was told that Mr. Beale had the 
key. I asked for him—he was gone out. I inquired for 
Mrs. Grame—she was out. And then I asked for my com- 
panion, and the servants looked strangely at each other. I 
insisted upon knowing what it all meant, and then they told 
me the strange story.” 

He showed more interest now, for he was looking at her. 

‘‘Mrs. Grame suspected that the unhappy young lady 
wanted my keys, and she mistrusted her. On that night 
she watched her. She saw the girl steal down from her own 
room in the silence of night—she watched her go to the 


| library, procure a light, and with my own key, which she 
| had taken from my room, open the safe.” 


“Then she was a thief,” put in Lord Rylestone. 

**T will never believe it. Listen, Lord Rylestone. Mrs. 
Grame watched her take jewel-cases and money out of the 
safe ; and then she went quietly up to Mr. Beale’s room, and 
brought him down. Mrs. Grame tells me that when she 
returned the jewels and the money were lying all round her, 


| but that she herself was crouching with her face on the 


floor. Behavior like that seems to me more like the be- 
havior of a woman who has received a mortal blow than of a 
thief. Of course Mr. Beale and Mrs. Grame accused her of 
stealing ; she denied it—she offered to swear that she was 


| innocent. They would not believe her ; and Mr. Beale sent 
**Mrs. Grame, the housekeeper, said that this lady, who | 


for a policeman and gave her in charge. He went himself 
to Mr. Layston’s, but Mr. Layston discharged her ; she left 
his house, and has never been seen since.” 

** But, my dear Miss Cameron,” he said, ‘‘ of course if she 
was canght with the safe open, with money and jewels 
around her, she must have intended theft, however unwilling 
we may be to think so.” 

**T do not believe it. You do not know her. If you had 
seen her face only once, you would know how impossible it 
was. Her face was noble and sweet and true. I am afraid 
you will think me romantic, Lord Rylestone, but I cannot 
help imagining it was rather the papers in the safe that she 
wanted to see than that she was there to steal.” 

** How could your papers interest a stranger ?” he asked. 

“That is the puzzle. But, if she had wished to rob me, 
she could have done it weeks before. ‘I have a strong 
recollection,’ Mrs. Grame said, ‘that, when she came here 
first under the pretext of seeing the Court, she asked some 
strange questions about the late lord's will.’” 

There was no need to request his attention now. His 
eyes were riveted upon her face ; he hung breathlessly upon 
her words, and a curious whiteness came over his lips, 

**The will !” he exclaimed. 

‘*Yes ; and 1 cannot divest myself of the idea that it was 


| the will she wanted to see. I would stake my honor that 


she was no thief. They found neither jewels nor money in 


| her possession. I feel sure the will was the object of her 


He looked away from the Spanish picture that had Mar- | search.” 


garita’s dark tender grace; his eyes wandered listlessly 
around, but they did not fix themselves on the golden- | 
aaired girl by his side. 

**T am listening, Miss Cameron,” he said, gently. 

“One evening this lady, my companion, seemed to linger | 
near me—it was the last evening of Mr. Beale’s visit. We 
talked a great deal, and she went to my room with me. She 
said that she wanted to remain with me, and she talked 
about my hair—of the beauty of it ;’ and Adelaide smiled 
faintly. 

He offered no comment. | 

“She did not stay with me,” Miss Cameron went on: | 
“and it appeared afterwards that all the nonsense she had | 
talked was but a pretext for remaining with me, until she | 


She saw the handsome face grow suddenly flushed. He 
stood up, he looked round him eagerly ; he drew his breath 
with a deep, gasping sigh, and then he caught her hand in 
his. 

‘‘T am losing my senses,” he said. ‘* Miss Cameron, | 


| believe, before Heaven, the lady of whom you are speaking 


is my wife !” 

Miss Cameron had risen when Lord Rylestone clasped her 
hand, and they stood for some minutes looking at each other 
in silence. 

‘** Your what ?” asked Adelaide, at last. 

‘* My wife,” he repeated ; and she shrank back as though 
he had stabbe? aer to the heart. 

She could :.vt hide her secret then—she did not think of 

















hiding it ; she forgot the need for concealment in the bitter- 
ness of her pain. 

‘Your wife!” she echoed—and the words fell from her 
lips like a knell. She retired farther and farther, the color 
died from her face, her lips grew lividly white, and sprang 
apart as though she were gasping for breath. 
sible to hide her secret, and he read it now in the intensity 
of her sudden pain. 

He was as generous as he was noble, and he knew how 
grieved she*would be afterwards if she remembered that he 
came to her rescue. 


It was impos- 
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I could not lavish gems and jewels upon her. I went to her 
at once when I knew the truth, and told her. She was more 
unwilling than ever to marry me. She said I ought to study 
myself—I must not burden myself with a penniless wife. 
My generous darling! She argued against herself, but I 
prevailed. I could not bear the thought of seeing her seek 
another situation, and I persuaded her to marry me secretly, 
simply because I had not just then the means of placing my 
wife in the position that belonged to her. We were married, 
and we lived very happily for some time in a little villa at 
Marpeth. I dare not think of the time. Then an offer was 





‘‘No wonder that I have frightened you,” he said. ‘Tam 
so thoughtless, so abrupt. 
story of my marriage. Do forgive me. 
remembered that so sudden an announcement would startle 
you. Sit down, and let me tell you the history.” 

With gentle force he placed her on the chair, and stood by 
her side. He would not look at the white, anguish-stricken 
face; he knew that she would recover soon—and then—— 
But, quietly as he stood for the next few moments, he was 
stunned by the discovery that Adelaide Cameron loved him. 


She recovered slowly, a faint color returned to her lips, | 
the maidenly pride and purity of her character came to her | 


aid. 
“You did startle me,” she said ; ‘‘ you frightened me 
a few minutes.” 
But the voice in which she spoke was not hers ; 


for 


it was too 


full of pain even to be human in its sound ; it was like the | 


wail of a lost hope. 
‘** Now tell me.” 
“What was the lady’s name who lived with you ?” 
** Margarita Avenel,” she replied. 
“And she was tall, with a figure something like that figure 


there, with a Southern face, all fire and passion and sweet- | 


ness ; she had eyes like heart’s-ease shining through dew, 
and a mouth like a cloven rose ?” 

** You have described her,” was the grave admission. 

“She is my wife, my darling, idolized wife 
whom I have loved and lost! Help me to find her, Miss 
Cameron, and I shall owe you more than my life.” 

“Your wife !” repeated the sad, sweet voice—‘‘ Margarita 
Avenel your wife ? What, then, brought her here ?” 

In his eagerness to speak, to tell her all, he knelt at her 
feet ; and the white face shone down upon him as he did so, 

“Your wife,” she repeated, softly—‘‘ Margarita Avenel 
Lord Rylestone’s wife! Why, we spoke of you, we talked 
about you! 
lost letter.” 

“‘If she wrote it, then she destroyed it. She must have 
regained possession of it—she would not send it to me.” 

Quick as thought the remembrance of the scene passed 


through Adelaide’s mind; she remembered how the other | 


letter was written, and that Margarita had hastened after the 
man to give it to him. She saw it all now, and wondered 
that she had not suspected it before. 

‘Tell me the story of your marriage,” she said, quietly, 
‘and then I can judge better.” 

She had quite recovered now—her face was still white, 
and her lips trembled, but she had regained her self-control. 

Kneeling by her side, and looking up into her face as 
though life or death were to come from her lips, he told the 
story of his passionate love for the lovely young governess, 
and of her generous resistance. 

**She would never have married me,” he said, ‘‘ but that I 
forced her to do so. She pleaded always that such a mar- 


riage would be greatly against my interests—that she was | 


poor and unknown—poor, with the beauty and grace of a 
queen for her dower! I made her marry me, and for her sake 
I loved the fortune that was to be mine. It was because I 


| 
Of course you do not know the 
I should have | 


my Margarita, } 


e ! 
She wrote to you—it was she who wrote that | 


loved her so dearly that I felt disappointed about the will— | 


made to me to go abroad. She was unwilling to agree 
to this at first, but afterward she said no wish of hers should 
stand between me and fortune. , I went, and I corresponded 
with her constantly. She answered my letters, but no word 
was ever said of her leaving home. I returned expecting to 
find her. She was not there; and from the servant I re- 
ceived the intelligence that she had left home soon after I 
did, and had never come back.” 

Even if a shadow of doubt had remained on either mind, 
it would have been dispelled now. When Adelaide told how 
she had first seen Margarita at Lady Davenant’s, he cried 
out : 

‘*My darling, my darling, I have traced you at last !” 

** But,” said Adelaide, ‘I cannot understand why Lady 
| Rylestone should do this—why she should steal disguised 
into the house where she ought to have been, and should 
have been if IL had known, received and welcomed as 
mistress.” 

“The only solution of the mystery,” returned Lord Ryle- 
stone, ‘‘ that comes to me is this—I never told my wife the 
secret of the will, and she was always more or less curious 
about it. I dared not tell her, she was so morbidly fright- 
ened at the idea that my love for her had injured me—that 
she had stood between me and my fortune—that she was a 
drawback and a burden to me.” 

‘Did she suspect the truth ?” asked Adelaide. 

‘*She must have done so. Whenever she asked me any 
questions about the matter, I evaded them. I never told her 
why the money was not left to me, although she asked me a 
hundred times. I never told her the seerct condition of the 
will—I carefully and studiously kept all such knowledge 
from her. I felt sure that it would destroy all hope, all 
chance of happiness for her, if ever she knew it, even if it 
did not kill her.” 
| ‘*She must have suspected something,” said Adelaide. 

‘Tam afraid so; she must have resolved to find ont for 
herself the secret that I had, kept from her. It could not 
have been anything else. We spoke of you sometimes—not 
often—for she, my darling, loved me so well she was hardly 
just to you ; she was not disposed to like you, but we talked 
of you sometimes, and I remember that I told her to read 
your letters.” 

‘Did you ? Then that explains the mystery, for in them 
I referred, I am sure, to the secret of the will.” 

He looked, as he felt, grieved at the oversight. 

“Thad forgotten that,” he said, ‘‘when I gave them to 
her. They were filled with such interesting details about 
Walton that I thought they would please her, and that she 
would learn to love the place better and to know it well by 
reading them.”’ 





Adelaide Cameron gave no sign of the pain that his words 
She had hoped once that he liked those letters 
beeause she wrote them. 


caused her. 
‘*Tt must have been so,” he said. ‘‘ She came, no doubt, 
across that expression in your letters—‘ the secret of the 
will ’—and resolved to find out what it meant.” 
And then they looked at each other—the man to whom 
honor was the breath of life, and the girl who preferred it 
to life—and that glance was Margarita’s condemnation. 
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“T am sorry,” he murmured. ‘‘My poor darling! She 
znust have been beside herself when she planned this.” 

‘“‘T am sorry, too,” said the clear, low voice. ‘I am sorry 
that she acted so foolishly.” 

“Tt was not worthy of her,” declared Lord Rylestone, 


*‘to plan and to scheme, to manceuvre, to plot, to deceive | 


—it was unworthy of her, and unlike her. I can only 
imagine that her great love for me misled her and overcome 
all scruples.” 

And then Adelaide repeated to him the conversation that 
she and Margarita had held about the end justifying the 
means. He listened intently. 

** Adelaide,” he said, calling her for the first time by her 
Christian name, “ will you try to love my wife ?” 

All the nobility and generosity of her nature came to the 
surface then. With a grave, tender smile, she raised her fair 
face to his. 

' “T will love her as though she were my own sister,” she 
replied ; and he clasped her hands in his own, as a seal upon 
ihe words. 


Cuarter XLVITI. 


» O half-measures contented Lord Ryle- 
stone. He sent a telegram at once, 
summoning Mr. Beale ; and when that 
astonished gentleman arrived his lord- 
ship told him the truth. 

“You cannot blame me,” said the 
lawyer. ‘‘I acted in Miss Cameron's 
interests, and I acted, as I honestly be- 
lieved, for the best.” 

‘* You have driven her to her death, 
I am afraid,” declared Lord Ryle 
stone; and then he sent for the house- 
keeper. 

‘The innocent lady you arrested— 

>} the innocent woman whom you hunted 

YJ down and drove out into the world— 
‘was my wife,” he said ; ‘‘ the mistress of this house and all it 
contains.” 

“Then, my lord,” rejoined the dauntless old lady, ‘the 
blame is yours for not letting the world know that she was 
your wife.” And Lord Rylestone was candid enough to own 
the truth of this. 

Mr. Beale listened to all the explanations. 

“Tt is a strange thing, Lord Rylestone,” he said, ‘‘ but 
Mr. Layston had some faint idea of this. 
I will do what Ican to atone. It was natural enough that 
your wife should wish to see the will ; but it was unfortunate 
for her own peace of mind that she should discover anything 
about it.” 

Lord Rylestone insisted that the whole household should 
be informed of the truth. 

**Not the faintest shadow shall rest upon her fair name,” 
he said. ‘‘ Let all the world know that she is my wife—that 
I kept from her a certain testamentary secret, and that she 
came here to find it out; let them know that it was to read 
a will that she opened the safe, but that she would not justify 
herself lest I should be blamed.” 

So complete justification of Margarita ensued, and, from 
being looked upon as a criminal, she became a heroine. 
They could remember her beauty then, and the grandeur of 
her graceful manner; they could say then that she was a 
lady—that they had always been sure of it. They could re- 


member a thousand graceful, gracious qualities now that it | 


was all too late. 

Where was she? No one could answer. 

From the moment she walked out of Mr. Layston’s house, 
cold, impassive, a woman turned to stone, no one had seen 


I am very sorry ; | 





, Lady Rylestone, no one had heard of her. Miss Cameron 
| had made inquiries—they had been useless; and the first 
| thing now to be done was to find Lady Rylestone. It was 
more easy to say than to do, but her husband never rested. 

As the days passed on he began to despair. 

‘*T fear the worst,” he said one day to Mr. Beale. ‘‘If she 
| had been living and well, she would never have omitted to 
| send to the Post-office for my last letter. My heart is sick 
| with fear.” 
| There were some grounds for it. More than six weeks 
had elapsed since the fatal morning when Lady Rylestone 
| had passed out of their sight. Inquiries were made in every 
| possible manner at the railway stations, the townts and vil- 

lages near, but no information was gained, Lord Rylestone 
| had offered large rewards for intelligence, but none came. 
| He had not remained at Walton Court—he was staying with 
| Mr. Beale at the ‘‘ Rylestone Arms”; but, go where they 
| would, stay where they would, no news came of his wife. 

One cold, dull, bleak day the head waiter at the hotel 
asked to speak with Lord Rylestone. He came into the room 
where his lordship and Mr. Beale were seated. 

“You are looking for a lady, my lord, who left Walton 
Court at the latter end of September ?” 

“Yes,” replied Lord Rylestone, his face flushing hotly ; 
‘and I will make you a rich man if you can tell me anything 
about her.” 

‘‘T have a sister, a widow, who lives at a little farm called 
Nettlebank, fifteen miles from here—it is a lonely farmhouse 
standing in Nettlebank Lane.” 

** Well,” said Lord Rylestone, ‘‘ speak quickly.” 

‘‘The last week in September, my lord, my sister’s two 
little children were out at play, and, running through Nettle- 
bank Lane, they found a lady lying on the ground at the foot 
of atree. She was lying with her face to the earth, and they 
thought at first that she was dead. They fetched my sister, 
and my sister, when she came, raised her from the ground 
and gave her water to drink. When she recovered, my sister, 
Mary Meadows, took her to her house. The lady, my lord, 
seemed very ill. She said to my sister : 

***T am in great trouble, and you will oblige me very 
much if you would let me stay here quietly for some few 
| weeks.’ 

‘“My sister was quite willing. The lady took out her 
purse and paid handsomely; and then she asked my sister to 
give her a room where, night and day, she would be quite 
alone—where no one should see her or hear her, or be al- 
lowed to approach her. 

***T shall get better,’ she said, ‘if I am left quite alone.’ 
| ‘My sister thought it very strange, but she acted as 
| requested, and for three whole weeks, by night and by day, 
| 





| 
| 
| 


the lady sat alone ; she never read, worked, or walked out, 
but she sat always by the same window looking out at the 
bare, leafless trees. One night, just as my sister was going 
to bed, the lady cried out loudly, and when they went into 
| the room she stood in the middle of the floor, her face 
burning red, her eyes all aflame. 

***Quick, quick,’ she cried ; ‘it is November now, the 
| leaves have fallen from the trees ! Quick! I must go, for 
it is November, and he is come !’ 

‘**And then, my lord, she fell with her poor face on the 
ground. They picked her up, and sent to Chelverton for a 
doctor ; he said it was brain-fever, and—I am sorry, my lord, 
but they do say she is dying now.” 

“You shall have the reward!” cried Lord Rylestone, 
rising hastily. ‘‘ Now see that I have a carriage and a pair 
of good horses. Mr. Beale,I am going to this Nettlebank 
Farm, and I must take Miss Cameron with me.” 

‘* Heaven grant that you may find your wife, and find her 
alive !” said the lawyer, rather ashamed of the moisture that 
dimmed his eyes; and shortly afterward, without further 
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word or comment, Lord Rylestone drove away, ordering the 
coachman to drive as he had never driven before, and 
reached Walton Court with the horses covered with foam. 

“T have found her !” he said to Adelaide. ‘‘ Do not wait 
for explanations ; come with me.” 

Quietly and composedly she obeyed him, hardly waiting 
for a bonnet and shawl ; and, as they drove rapidly along, he 
told her the head-waiter’s story. 

“Tt is just what I should have fancied,” she said. ‘‘I can 
imagine that she walked on and on until she fell. Poor 
Margarita, it was a mercy that she fell there !” 

They reached Nettlebank at last. It was a small house, 
and Mary Meadows herself answered the door. 

Lord Rylestone lost his self-control. 

‘Is she living?” he cried. ‘‘ For Heaven's sake, speak 
quickly !” 

** Living, and that is all,” was the brief reply ; and then 
they entered the house. 

The doctor had just gone, and he had given nohope. He 
said the patient might last two or three days, but no longer. 

**You can go in, sir,” said Mrs. Meadows ; ‘‘she will not 
know you; she will never know any one in this world 
again.” 

He went in. There was no mistake; one look at the 
white, wan face on the pillow, and, with a cry that those who 
heard will never forget, he knelt down by the bedside. 

It was a small room, neat and clean, with pretty curtains 
at the windows. The bed, with its white hangings, stood in 
a smull recess ; and there, like a lovely, broken lily, lay Lady 
Rylestone. 

Adelaide went up to her, and, bending down, kissed the 
white, unconscious face. The dark eyelashes never stirred ; 
the pale lips did not move. 

‘* Margarita !” cried Adelaide. ‘‘ Margarita !” 

But no sound reached Lady Rylestone’s ears. 

‘‘She must not die !” cried Lord Rylestone. 
not die! She is my own! Heaven would not surely take 
her from me! Margarita—my own!” He looked up at 
Adelaide. ‘‘She told me once that she loved me so dearly 
that she believed, if she lay buried, and I called her name 
above her grave, she should hear me.” 

Adelaide’s thoughts flew back to the ballad of ‘‘ Evelyn 
Hope.” 


‘* She can- 


You will wake, and remember, and understand. 


“She will not die, Adelaide. 
great love must keep her alive.” 

He clasped his arms round her ; he kissed the white eye- 
lids, the white lips. He called her by every endearing 
name, by every loving word ; he kissed her with passionate 
kisses, burning tears falling from his eyes. She must not 
leave him for his great love’s sake—she must come back ; 
and the white face never moved, never changed at the pas- 
sionate cries. 

“You are not in the unknown land yet, my darling,” he 
said, ‘‘Come back to me, Margarita—come back, or take 
me with you !” 

The dead calm was broken—the passionate cries pierced 
the dulled brain. There was a quiver of the white eyelids, 
a tremble of the pale lips. 

‘*Margarita !” he cried again, hardly daring to believe his 
senses ; and then the dark eyes opened slowly, and in them 
Lord Rylestone saw the dawn of recognition. 

‘**She will live!” he said. ‘‘ Adelaide, seek for help !” 

Tn less than four hours Nettlebank farm was transformed. 
Servants, nurses, physicians, and everything that science 
could suggest or money could pay for were there. One of 
the first physicians in London had been sent for, and, after 
a long and careful watch by Lady Rylestone’s side, he said 
that there was just the faintest shadow of hope—that it was 


It seoms to me that my 








just possible she might live. Her life hung upon a thread ;. 
extreme quiet, extreme care might save her. 

He went away, and Adelaide came to the rescue. No 
hired hands should touch Lord Rylestone’s darling—no 
mercenary care should be hers. 

‘**T have promised to love her as though she were my own 
sister,” she said, ‘‘and I will keep my word.” 

She sent away the useless crowd. She showed all that 
woman’s noblest nature was capable of. She worked with 
courage, patience, and determination, doing her best to pre- 
serve the life he valued—to save Margarita for him. 

“Tf I could change places with her, and die for her, so as 
to give her back to you, I would do it,” she said one day to 
Lord Rylestone, and she was quite unconscious what deep 
love for himself those words betrayed. 


Cuartrer XLIX. 


THE noonday sun was shining over Nice, the warm sweet 
air was laden with the breath of flowers, birds were singing 
melodiously in the trees, the lemon-trees and sweet syringas 
were in full bloom, there was a sound of music, sweet, sad, 
and soft. 

A beautiful villa stands on the outskirts of Nice, and on 
the flower-wreathed balcony there was one of the prettiest 
and saddest groups that was ever seen. A pretty chair, made 
expressly for an invalid, was there, and on it sat, or half re- 
clined, Lady Rylestone. It was not the shadow of the vine 
that gave the strange expression to her beautiful face—some- 
thing darker was brooding over her, and by her side, watch- 
ing each breath, listening to each word, sat Lord Rylestone. 
She was looking with pitiful, wistful eyes at him—he might 
think she was recovering, he might delude himself with hopes 
as fair as they were false, but she knew. 

The story she had told him in the farmhouse was so 
pathetic, so sad—she longed to know the secret of the will, 
not for her own curiosity’s sake, but from the fond false 
hope that she might be able to help him. 

‘‘T loved you so well, Allan,” she said, when this sad con- 
fession was made; ‘‘and I thought that no one else in all the 
wide world could be so acute where your interests were con- 
cerned as myself. I quite believed, when I read Miss Cam- 
eron’s letter, that I should find out something that had not 
been found by others—that I should see some way of restor- 
ing to you your lost fortune which had not occurred to them 
or to you. It was not vanity which made me think so, but 
love—love sees so far, and go plainly. My disappointment 
was almost greater than I could bear, Allan, when I read the 
will, and knew for certain what your love for me had cost 
you. Icould not bear the weight of the burden. It was 
as nothing to me that they caught me, as they believed, 
stealing ; it was as nothing that rude hands touched me, and 
angry voices cried out about my wickedness. I remembered 
only that I had ruined you. But for me you would have 
married Adelaide, you would have kept your fortune. I 
hated myself because I had won your love. I never cared 
to live one moment after I had read the will; it destroyed 
the life in me. I wished that I had been living in a land 
where suspicion of theft was punished with death. I would 
have died to free you from myself. Allan, I believe that I 
was mad; yet how could I forget your tenderness, your 
love? You had chosen me, and I should have been content. 
I longed to die, but I would not kill myself—I was not cow- 
ard enough for that. I remember leaving Layston Park, 
and deciding that I would walk on until I dropped down—I 
was quite indifferent where or how—then I must die, and I 
should not have killed myself. I found myself here in this 
little farm, and I thought I would hide myself here until L 
died. You rescued me, Allan.” 
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“Why, my darling,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ how could you think 
that money would outweigh my love for you ?” 

“‘T cannot tell,” she answered, dreamily. ‘‘ Allan, the will 
was my death-warrant ; it was very cruel, dear.” 

“ And very stupid,” added Allan. 

They had talked for some time after that, until at last 
Allan understood how it had all happened. 


And then, when Lady Rylestone was able to be removed 


from the farm, she had been taken to Walton Court. She 
shuddered as she was carried past the library door, and 
turned to her husband. 

“That is the room where the brightest and best part of 
me died,” she whispered ; and he, though he tried to cheer 
her, knew it was true. 

After that, for long months, Lady Rylestone had lain be- 
tween two worlds. Clever physicians came to her, and after 
long consultations it was decided that if she could be taken 
to Nice there was just a chance for her life. So, when the 
Spring came round, Lord Rylestone took Margarita to Nice. 
Previously to leaving England, he asked Adelaide to remain 
at Walton Court. 

‘Through all these scenes of trouble you have grown to 
ne like a dear sister,” he said, *‘and I want you just for a 
little longer to take care of my house.” So Adelaide re- 
mained at Walton, and Lord Rylestone took Margarita to 
Nice. 

For some short time there was a marked improvement in 
her health. The bloom returned to her face, the light came 
back to her dark eyes, the mouth grew once more like a rose- 
bud, and Lord Rylestone was as happy as a ehild. 

“You will live, Margarita,” he said one day. ‘‘ We 
be happier, darling, than if we had never suffered.” 

He never forgot the sad smile that came over her face. 

e** Whether I live or die,” she said, ‘‘ I do not care now. I 
have been happy. I have lived and loved, Allan ; now let 
me die.” 


shall 


“You will be happy for many long 
she shook her head mournfully. 

“Tam always tired now,” she replied, *‘and T have been 
so happy that I am willing to die.” 

If tenderest and most passionate love 
devotion—if most watchful care could have saved her, she 
would have lived; but she had told the truth when she said 
that she had had her death-blow. 

Day by day the beautiful face grew more shadowy ; day 
by day the health and strength seemed to fade from her, 
The graceful figure grew thin, the white hands whiter. 

One morning, carried from her room to the baleony.in 
those faithful, tender arms that never tired, while she lay 


said; but 


years,” he 


watching the sun, the birds, and the flowers, she turned sud- | 


denly to her husband. 


**Allan,” she asked, *‘ will you send for Adelaids? I 


should like to see her again before I go to the unknown 
land.” 

“T will send for her, darling,” he replied. He knew no 
greater happiness than to gratify her every wish. 

She lay silent for some minutes. 
white arm round his neck, and drew his face down to hers. 

** Allan,” she said, quietly, ‘do you know that Adelaide 
loves you ?” 

His face flushed. 
gallery, and he was at a loss what to say. 

**T found it out,”’ continued Margarita, ‘‘ quite by accident. 


She had told me that she loved a shadow, and that, for this | 


love’s sake, she was willing to give up the whole world. I 
found out that you were the shadow.” 

‘“‘T need hardly tell you, Margarita, that not one word of 
love has ever passed between Miss Cameron and myself.” 


‘“No, I am sure of it—she told me so; but none the less 


she loves you.” 
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if most untiring | 


Suddenly she stole one | 


He remembered the scene in the picture- | 


He knew then that she was so near death as to have lost all 
a woman’s jealousy, and his heart sank within him. 

‘**T have never given one thought to any woman but your- 
self,” he said, ‘* and you know it, Margarita.” 

‘Yes, I know it, dear ; you hag’ been like Douglas, ‘ten- 
der and true.’ You will send fe Adelaide ? TL love her very 
much—all the more, I think, that she loves you. The time 
is coming when I shall ‘wake and remember and under- 
stand.’ Those words haunt me, Allan—they are from a 
ballad that Adelaide loves. Ah, when I am dead, dear, shall 
you come and ‘watch by my side for an hour’? Oh, Allan, 
love, Iam living now, and your warm hands clasp me, your 
warm lips touch me! You will spare me a little thought, a 
| little love when I am gone ?” 

For the first time since her terrible illness had begun, she 
burst into passicnate tears—for the first time she realized that 
death meant leaving him. 

‘* Allan,” she cried, in her paroxysm of sorrow, ‘‘T shall be 
all alone, love—all alone! Iam frightened at the shadow and 
the great deep calm.” 

He took her in his arms as he would have taken a child. 
He kissed the white eyelids and the quivering lips, he tried 
his best to soothe her ; but she would not be comforted. 

“T know I have to die,” she said, mournfully ; “‘ that will, 
with its secret, was my death-warrant. Allan, in the years to 
come you will love some one else—it is the common order of 
things. When you have forgotten me just a little, and all 
the needs and wants of life are pressing on you, some one 
else will fill my vacant place. Ah, my darling, do not love 
her the best! Let me be buried near you, where sometimes, 
when the moon is shining and the dew lies on the grass, you 
can come to see my grave. ‘Poor Margarita! you must say, 
‘she loved me so well that her love killed her.’ And when 
another fairer head lies on your breast as mine lies now, 
when fairer lips than mine, dear, caress and bless you, say, 

Margarita loved me just as well.’ Oh, Allan, how hard it is 
to give you up!” 

What could he say to her ?” 

‘*When you think of me, it must not be as of the unhappy 
woman who sinned for your sake—who, sinned because she 
thought the sin would save you; it must not be as of the 
jealous dying woman whose feeble arms tightened their hold 
of you, but of the girl who used to steal out, and meet. you, 
| dear, in the dewy mornings, the girl who loved you as no 

one else ever will or can.” 

From that hour she seemed to grow weaker, but there was 
always a smile on her face ; and at length the day came 
when her last wish was gratified, and Adelaide Cameron 
stood once more by her side. 


Cuarter L., anp Last. 

Lapy Rytestone died one bright, sunshiny morning, 
calmly and sweetly as a child falls to sleep. They had placed 
her, as she wished, on her favorite couch by the window; and 
for some time she lay watching the blue sky. Then she called 
Allan, and he listened to her. 
him. He heard her repeat : 


She did not seem to recognize 


“Sweet is all the land about, and sweet the flowers that blow, 
And sweeter far is death than life to all that long to go.” 


“‘ Margarita,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ you called me, love, and I 
am here.” 

She looked at him like one awakened from a deep sleep. 

‘“T have heard the angels call, Allan. It is time for me 
to go.” 

He fancied that she was wandering, she looked on that fair 
morning so unlike death. She was thin, wan, and white, but 
her face was exquisite still. 
| Take me in your arms, dear,” she said, ‘‘and hold me 
’ fast.” 
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He clasped his arms round her, and Adelaide, kneeling, 
said the prayers that Margarita had lisped at her mother’s 
knee. Something of calmness came to her then; and, 
taking in her wasted hands the white hand of Adelaide Cam- 
eron and the strong, kindly hand of Lord Rylestone, she 
held them together. 

‘‘ After Tam gone,” she said, gently, ‘‘ Allan, you will not 
forget—I shall wait for you, love—I shall wait beyond the 
grave, dear. Y6u will be mine, all mine, for you loved me 
first and best.” 

And then, holding both the hands she had clasped, she 
died as a child falls asleep, and when he knelt by her death- 
bed Allan Rylestone knew how he had loved her. 

She retained her marvelous beauty even in death. As 
was the custom of the country, tl.ose who prepared her for 
her last long rest crowned her with flowers and placed flowers | 
in her white cold hands. 

They took her home to England and laid her to rest in the 
pretty churchyard of Lutdale, in a green grave on which the | 
flowers blow, the rain falls, the sun shines, the dew lies like 
tears, and the leaves drop in Winter. 


* . * . * » * 


The funeral was over, and once more Lord Rylestone and 
Adelaide Cameron were alone together—no longer strangers, 
but dear friends. He knew her goodness now and appre- | 
ciated it. She was standing alone by the great western 
window in the library when he entered the room ; he went 
up to her at once. 

‘* Adelaide,” he said, abruptly, ‘‘I shall leave England to- 
morrow, never to return.” 

Her sweet face grew a shade paler. 

‘Tam not surprised,” she returned, gently, “not in the 
least.” 

“T knew you would not be; you are so kind, so good. I 
must go; my heart lies buried in Margarita’s grave. 
not stay here.” 





T can- 





He spoke with a sorrowful, passionate bitterness that | 
grieved her. She tried to comfort him ; she laid one hand | 
on his. . | 

“Tt is only natural,” she said, quietly. ‘Change of 
scene and travel will be best for you.” 

“Tam ashamed of myself,” he continued, ‘‘ but I cannot 
help it, Adelaide ; my love is stronger than I. I cannot 
forget her. I see the beautiful face, the dark eyes, the 
sweet lips ; I hear the voice sweeter than earth’s sweetest | 
music. What shall I do? My sorrow never sleeps.” 

“Time will heal it,” answered Adelaide ; ‘‘ nothing else | 
ean.” 

‘* Adelaide,” said Lord Rylestone, ‘‘ you have been like | 
some dear sister to me. I shall never forget your goodness, 
Be kind to me still. I shall never return now to live at 
Walton. Will you remain here and take care of it for me ?” 

‘*T will,” she replied—and the simple words meant more 
from her than strongest protestations. 

“‘T am ashamed to ask you to take my place—to ask you 
to fulfil my duties ; but I cannot remain, for my heart is in 
Margarita’s grave.” 

“T will take your place,” she said, gently ; ‘‘but I have 
faith in you, Lord Rylestone. You will not let sorrow 
master you. You must suffer for a time, but yeu will rise 
again braver, nobler, better for the fight; and until that | 
time comes I will take your place.” 

So they bade each other farewell, and soon afterwards he | 
left England, and Adelaide lived on at Walton Court with | 
the dream of her life unfulfilled. 

Her name soon became famous. Nearly the whole of ner | 
large fortune was spent in works of charity. She built | 
churches, alms-houses, and schools; she relieved the sick 
and the poor ; she never turned from a prayer, she never 





| ative business in London. 


| it! Sweetest flowers bloomed there 


refused assistance to the needy. For miles around her name 
was followed by blessings and tears and prayers. 

Her sweet and noble womanhood seemed to have grown 
complete ; as the years passed, the beautiful face grew more 
lovely ; time added to its charm. There was perhaps a 
deeper sheen on the golden hair, a deeper light in the eyes, 
and a firmer expression round the lips; but Adelaide Cam- 
eron was nearly at the prime of her superb womanhood 
then. 

She had had lovers in plenty. Some of the proudest in 
the land had laid title and fortune at her feet ; she heeded 
them not. 

‘* My shadow-love,” she said to herself, with a mournful 
smile, ‘‘is dearer to me than any other can be, and I shall 


| die as I have lived—true to it.” 


She heard at rare intervals from Lord Rylestone, but she 
had ceased to hope or to think that he would ever care for 
her ; his heart lay in Margarita’s grave. There was no more 
beautiful trait in her character than that evidenced by the 
great care she took of Margarita’s grave. No one could see 
it without thinking that loving hands tended it. Rarest 
flowers bloomed there, and scarcely a week passed without 
her visiting it. 

If she was kinder to one than another, it was to the woman 
whose charity had preserved Margarita from death—Mrs. 
Meadows. Lord Rylestone had settled a handsome annuity 
upon her. It had been one of his pleasures to find out all 


who had been kind to Margarita and reward them. 

So time passed, and Adelaide smiled when her twenty- 
sixth birthday came. 

‘*T wish my face would grow old,” she said. 


**My heart, 
I think, has never been young.” 


* * * *« AJ * * 


Before six years had passed Lord Rylestone had made for 
himself a name and a fortune. As Adelaide had predicted, 
he lived down his sorrow, and he rose from it a nobler, 
better, braver man. He traveled for some little time, and 
then accepted another appointment in Canada. 

He managed this so well, he behaved with such skill, such 
energy and resolution, that his conduct was universally ap- 
proved ; and then he was offered an appointment at home, 
and he returned to accept it. 

He did not go to Walton Court at once, for he had imper- 
He had been there four months 
before he found time to return home. 

He reached the Court one evening in May, when the air 
seemed full of the perfume of lilac and the song of nightin- 


| gales; and, before he wended his steps thither, he paid a 


What loving hands had tended 
love seemed to sur- 
round it. He was the better for that visit—it seemed to 
remove the weight of sorrow. After all she was at peace. 

And then he went to the Court. He found Miss Cameron 
in the grounds, and a little child, one of her protegees, was 
with her. 

Perhaps she was not much surprised to see him ; he was 
so continually in her thoughts that it was only one of them 
realized. She dropped the white lilies that she had gathered, 


visit to Margarita’s grave. 


| and advanced with outstretched hands to meet him. 


‘*You are at home at last,” she said, leaving her hands in 
his. 

His heart seemed to go out to her—she had been so loving, 
so good, so true—she was so fair; and he knew that her 
youth, her love, had all been given to him. 

‘‘T want you to make it home for me, Adelaide,” he said, 
gently. ‘‘I have something to say to you.” 

They walked down the broad path, she forgetting the 
little lame child, who looked after them with a sigh. 

He did not plead to her as a heart-broken man, nor as one 
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whose heart lay buried and whose hope was dead, but like 
one who had suffered bravely, and had borne his pain. 

“It is not my first love that I have to offer you, Adelaide,” 
he said—‘‘ that, the impetuous, fervent boy’s worship, was | 
Margarita’s—but I do offer you the whole true, deep, tender 
love of a man.” 

She did not accept it at once ; she wanted him to be sure 
of himself ; but at last, almost in despair, he pleaded to her 
with such passionate earnestness that she could not refuse, 


| 


THE GIANT 


They were married in the Summer-time, and no happier 
husband and wife live than Lord and Lady Rylestone. She 
is too noble and too liberal-minded to be jealous of the dead, 


softer light. A grave, half-sad smile comes to his wife’s 
lips when he, weighing past and future, calis his child 
Margarita. 

Adelaide finds him sometimes standing before the Spanish 
picture, looking at the richly-colored face and dark, tender 
eyes ; and then she rises above the level of womanhood, and 


| says sweet words to him of the buried love, and leads him 


gently away. 


They are very happy. Fame and fortune smile upon 


TOR) O1SE, 


them; the poor bless them; fair children bloom around 
them ; Heaven lavishes richest gifts upon them. Earth has 
no more to give them. 


but there are times when she steals nearer to him and clasps | : 


° . ° ° -- 
her white arms round his neck, remembering Margarita’s | 


last words. 


The voice of children now make music in the Court. If 
Lord Rylestone has a favorite, it is his eldest daughter, a 
dark-eyed girl, whom he calls Margarita ; and his voice takes 
another tone when he speaks to her, and his eyes have a 


THE GIANT TORTOISE, 


Mapaaascar furnishes the largest known varieties of the 


| tortoise, one of which we illustrate. Two of these have re- 


cently reached England. 
The male tortoise, which is much the larger of the two, 
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measures 5 ft. 5 in. length of ‘the “upper sheil, and 5 ft. 9 in. 
width of that shell; the head and.neck, when fully thrust 
out, are 1 ft. 9in. long ; the body is 8 ft. 1 in. cireumference. 


The weight is about 800 ths. The head, 6 in. broad and 7 in. | 


long, somewhat resembles that of a boa constrictor. The 


feet are 6 in. or 7 in. diameter, with nails 2 in. or 3 in. long. | 


This tortoise was brought to the Seychelles Archipelago 
about seventy years ago; being then small, he could be put 
into a coat pocket. He has been in the Calais family ever 
since, sometimes residing in the island of Silhouette, another 
time at Mahé, but latterly at Cerf Island, the property of 
Mr. Calais, Sr. This animal is capable of growing to twice 
his present size, being yet adolescent. 

The Aldatra tortoises live to a vast age, and grow very 


slowly ; but the breed is becoming rare, especially the large ' 


Se 


The female tortoise is younger, but is already full grown, 
| which is known by the shell. The male has much regard 
| and affection for her, and is annoyed when she is disturbed 
and made to move on. She has been seen to carry him on 
| her back. Her dimensions are as follows : Circumference 
at greatest girth, 5 ft. 4 in.; length of shell, 3 ft. 4 in. ; breadth 
of shell, 3 ft. 10 in.; fore foot, 4} in. in diameter. It will be 
seen that her form is rounder than the male. 

The Seychelles Islands, from which these specimens come, 
noted for their salubrity, their picturesqueness, the fine 
anchorage of the chief harbor, Port Victoria Mahé, and the 
good quality of the fresh water, are situated in the Indian 
Ocean, three or four degrees south of the Equator, and six- 
teen degrees east of the African continent. They are a fa- 
vorite place for the men-of-war from the Zanzibar coast, as 








A HAIRBREADTO ESCAPE AT SEA. 


specimens. This is much the largest specimen of its kind 
now extant. In order to bend the head downward the animal 
has to incline to the right or left, but he cannot bend it 
much. He will eat any vegetable food, dried leaves, banana 
leaves, bread-fruit, and pumpkins. H-. chews and swallows 
by jerks, and drinks by sucking up a good deal of water 
through the nostrils. 
of his upper shell jammed against something hard. He 


hever moves in the night from the posture he takes up to | 


repose in, but lies down two hours before sunset, and does 
not stir till an hour after sunrise. He objects to be in the 
direct rays of the sun for more than half an hour. No 
weight put on his back seems to affect his walk, which is 
slow and clumsy. It is believed he could carry a ton weight ; 
but he is very fat, and gets blown after walking twenty or 
thirty yards, and stops and rests awhile. 
Vol. IL, No. 4—30, 


He sleeps always with the fore part | 


the crews here landing can have fresh provisions aud a run 
| on shore without risk of fever. 

The islands are outside the circle of hurricanes ; they are 
extremely fertile, and are now getting populated. More 
than 400 liberated Africans were landed at Mahé in 1874. 
The inhabitants number, altogether, about 14,000, a third of 
whom are white, the others African, or of mixed race. The 
language is a patois founded on French. The cocoa de mer 
grows on the island of Praslin. 


A HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPE AT SEA, 
Tue following incident—no romance, but a most thrilling 
reality—was related by the captain of a New England ship, 
| not many years ago, to a passenger who made the passage 
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around Cape Horn with him, and not many miles from the | 
point where the providential rescue had been accomplished. 

t illustrates (as shown in the illustration with which we ac- 
company it) not only the terrible perils of sea and storm 
combined, but also the possibility of endurance beyond 
expectation when rescue has grown to be apparently a thing 
be yond hope. 

A few years previously, when bound home from the 
Pacific, off Cape Horn, the captain’s ship was caught in a 
violent gale, which lasted near a fortnight with uninterrupted 
violence. With ship dismasted, torn sails, and crew worn 
out by watching, the gale broke, but with a terrific sea run- 
ning, and a dim, murky atmosphere, which circumscribed 
the vision. He was moodily pacing the deck, debating 
within himself whether or not the ship would not lie better 
on the other tack, when his attention was drawn to his car- 
penter (an old, gray-headed Scot), who, although it was his 
watch below, was standing looking intently at the horizon. 
Calling him to him and asking him what he saw, he replied | 
that he had seen nothing, but that he had heard the sound | 
of human voices. The captain (a humane man), fearing 
that, from want of rest, he had become temporarily de- 
ranged, argued with him as to the improbability of such 
being the case. If a vessel were at hand she could easily be 
seen, and no boat could possibly live in such a sea, 

But again the man started, and shouted : 

**Dinna ye hear it? Dinna ye hear it ?” 

Confirmed in his opinion as regards the man’s temporary 
insanity, he ordered him to call all hands and put the ‘* ship 
about.” Then the stern old Scotchman, falling on his knees, 
invoked him, by all that he held dear, to wait,and not put 
his ship about, for if he did he would leave behind him the 
poor souls who were crying to him for assistance. Startled 
by tae man’s earnestness, and having sea-room enough not 
to care very much whether or not the vessel changed her 
course immediately, he resolved to humor the old fellow, 
and promised that he would not go about until eight o'clock. 
It was then four o'clock in the afternoon, and the night fast 
closing in. 

Coming on deck again at half-past seven, the captain 
found the night looking very wild, the wind with that pecu- 
liar wail which portends its increase, and the lightning flash- | 
ing with lurid glare through the murky atmosphere, lighting 
up at intervals the impenetrable darkness. | 

As he hurriedly paced the deck, a low, dismal, weird-like | 
shout came up from out of the gloom—a human cry, full of 
agony! All that he had ever heard of the supernatural was 
in an instant present to him, as his blood seemed to freeze | 
in his veins. 

Five hundred miles from any land, the gale roaring and 
the seas breaking around him, whence could come a human | 
voice ? 

Yes, there it was again—more wild, more agonizing! A | 
flash lit up the blackness of the night, and for an instant 
revealed a boat full of men, close alongside, and then—all 
was dark again ; but faint voices were distinctly heard beg- | 
ging fora rope. In less time than it takes me to relate it, a | 
rope was hove, the boat dropped astern, and with great diffi- 
culty and danger eight living beings (one of whom was a 
woman) were got on board and the boat cut adrift. 

Every means were taken to restore the sufferers, who were | 
in a state nearer dead than alive, three of whom, however, 
died shortly after they got on board. Their captain (as he 
proved to be) was the first who was able to give an account 
of himself. 

His vessel had gone down fifteen days Lciore, and he had 
barely time to launch his boat and get into her his wife and 
crew ; a bag of bread was thrown in, which was all they had 
to eat, and the wife in her fright had caught up an umbrella 
and thrown it into the boat, which proved a great instrument 


of their salvation, for, not having any water, they must rely 
upon the rain which they caught in the inverted umbrella. 

For fifteen long days and nights had they been tossing 
about in the stormy ocean, suffering torments indescribable, 
and on the tenth day the captain’s wife gave birth to a 
child. 

During the narrative she had been lying in a state of 
semi-sensibility, but no sooner did she hear the word 
“child,” than she sprang up in frenzy, wanting to know 
what they had done with her baby ? The father then, for 
the first time, realized that the babe had not been saved, and 
rushed out on deck, followed by his wife, to jump into the 
boat ; but the boat had been cut adrift an hour before, and 
was now miles astern upon the dark and stormy ocean. A 
marvelous rescue had been accomplished, but not a rescue 
for ail! 


THE ARTILLERYMAN AND THE ELEPHANT. 


Tue remarkable intelligence of the domesticated elephant 
has been exemplified so frequently as to become proverbial. 
If he possessed the power of speech, he would be almost 
more than human; as it is, he often puts to shame the 
higher pretensions of his lordly masters. 

Our illustration represents a corroborative fact. A bat- 
tering train, going to the siege of a town in India, had t 
cross the sandy bed of a river, that resembled other rivers of 
the East, which have, during the Summer season, but a smal] 
stream of water running through them, though their beds 
are mostly of considerable breadth, very heavy for draught, 
and abounding in quicksands. An artilleryman who was 
seated on the tumbril of one of the guns, by some accident 
fell off in such a situation that in a minute or two the hind 
wheel must have gone over him. 

The elephant, which was stationed behind the gun, per- 
ceiving the danger, instantly, without any warning from its 
keepers, lifted up the wheel with its trunk, and kept it sus- 
pended till the carriage had passed clear of him. 


A DOUBLE TRAGEDY. 
AN ACTOR'S STORY 


Cuarter I. 


#x LOTILDE was in her element that 
night, for it was a Spanish play, re- 
quiring force and fire in its delinea- 
tion, and she threw herself into her 
part with an abandon that made her 

; seem a beautiful embodiment of 

power and passion. As for me I 

could not play ill, for when with her 

my acting was not art but nature, and 

I was the lover that I seemed. Be- 

fore she came I made a business, not 

a pleasure, of my profession, and was 

content to fill my place, with no 

higher ambition than to earn my 

salary with as little effort as possible, 

to resign myself to the distasteful 

labor to which my poverty conderaned me. She changed 

all that; for she saw the talent I neglected, she understood 

the want of mctive that made me indifferent, she pitied me 

for the reverse of fortune that placed me where I was; by 

her influence and example she roused a manlier spirit in me, 

kindled every spark of talent I possessed, and incited me to 
win a success I had not cared to labor for till then. 

She was the rage that season, for she came unheralded and 
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almost unknown. Such was the power of beauty, genius, , 
and character, that she made her way at once into public | 
favor, and before the s ason was half over had become the 
reigning favorite. My position in the theatre threw us 
much together, and I had not played the lover to this beau- 
tiful woman many weeks before I found I was one in earn- 
est. She soon knew it, and confessed that she returned my 
love ; but when I spoke of marriage, she answered, with a 
look and tone that haunted me long afterward : 

‘‘Not vet, Paul ; something that concerns me alone must } 
be settled first. I cannot marry till I have received the 
answer for which I am waiting; have faith in me till then, 
and be patient for my sake.” 

I did have faith and patience ; out while I waited I won- 
dered much and studied her carefully Frank, generous, 
and deep-hearted, she won all who approached her ; but I, 
being nearest and dearest, learned to know her best, and 
soon discovered that some past loss, some present anxiety or 
hidden care, oppressed and haunted her. A bitter spirit at 
times possessed her, followed by a heavy melancholy, or an 
almost fierce unrest, which nothing could dispel but some | 
stormy drama, where she could vent her pent-up gloom or 
desperation in words and acts which seemed to have a double 
significance to her. I had vainly tried to find some cause or 
explanation of this one blemish in the nature which, to a 
lover's eyes, seemed almost perfect, but never had succeeded 
till the night of which I write. 

The play was nearly over, the interest was at its height, 
and Clotilde’s best scene was drawing to a close. She had 
just indignantly refused to betray a state secret which would 
endanger the life of her lover; and the Duke had just wrath- 
fully vowed to denounce her to the Inquisition if she did not 
yield, when I, her lover, disguised as a monk, saw a strange 
and sudden change come over her. She should have trem- 
bled at a threat so full of terror, and have made one last 
appeal to the stern old man before she turned to defy and 
dare all things for her lover. But she seemed to have for- 
gotten time, place, and character, for she stood gazing 
straight before her as if turned to stone. At first I thought 
it was some new presentiment of fear, for she seldom played 
a part twice alike, and left much to the inspiration of the 
moment. But an instant’s scrutiny convinced me that this | 
was not acting, for her face paled visibly, her eyes dilated as | 
they looked beyond the Duke, her lips fell apart, and she 
looked like one suddenly confronted by a ghost. An inquir- 
ing glance from my companion showed me that he, too, was 
disturbed by her appearance, and fearing that she had over- 
exerted herself, I struck into the dialogue as if she had made 
her appeal. The sound of my voice seemed to recall her ; 
she passed her hand across her eyes, drew a long breath, 
and looked about her. I thought she had recovered herself | 
and was about to resume her part, but, to my great surprise, | 
she only clung to me, saying in a shrill whisper, so full of 
despair, it chilled my blood : 

“The answer, Paul, the answer ; it has come !” 

The words were inaudible to all but myself ; but the look, 
the gestures were eloquent with terror, grief, and love; and 
taking it for a fine piece of acting, the audience applauded 
loud and long. The accustomed sound roused Clotilde, and 
during that noisy moment a hurried dialogue passed between 
us, 

“What is it? Are you ill ?” I whispered. 

‘‘He is here, Paul, alive; I saw him. 
both !” 

‘Who is here ?” 

‘Hush ! not now ; there is no time to tell you.” 

“You are right ; compose yourself ; you must speak in a | 
moment.” 

“What doT say ? Help me, Paul ; I have forgotten every- | 
thing but that man.”’ 





Heaven help us 





She looked as if bewildered ; and I saw that some sudden 
shock had entirely unnerved her. But actors must have 
neither hearts nor nerves while on the stage. The applause 
was subsiding, and she must speak. Fortunately, I remem- 
bered enough of her pari to prompt her as she struggled 
through the little that remained ; for, seeing her condition, 


| Denon and I cut the scene remorselessly, and brought it to 


a close as soon as possible. 

The instant the curtain fell we were assailed with ques- 
tions, but Clotilde answered none ; and though hidden from 
her sight, still seemed to see the object that had wrought 
such an alarming change in her. I told them she was ill, 
took her to her dressing-room, and gave her into the hands 
of her maid, for I must appear again, and delay was im- 
possible. 

How I got through my part I cannot tell, for my thoughts 
were with Clotilde ; but an actor learns to live a double life, 
so, While Paul Lamar suffered torments of anxiety, Don Feliz 
fought a duel, killed his adversary, and was dragged to 
judgment. Involuntarily my eyes often wandered toward 
the spot where Clotilde’s had seemed fixed. It was one of 
the stage-boxes, and at first I thought it empty, but pres- 
ently I caught the glitter of a glass turned apparently on 
myself. As soon as possible I crossed the stage, and as I 
leaned haughtily upon my sword while the seconds adjusted 
the preliminaries, I searched the box with a keen glance. 
Nothing was visible, however, but a hand lying easily on the 
red cushion ; a man’s hand, white and shapely; on one finger 
shone a ring, evidently a woman’s ornament, for it was a 
slender circlet of diamonds that flashed and scintillated with 
every gesture. 

‘Some fop, doubtless ; a man like that could never daunt 
Clotilde,” I thought. And eager to discover if there was 
not another occupant in the box, I took a step nearer, and 
stared boldly into the soft gloom that filled it. A low, de- 
risive laugh came from behind the curtain as the hand 
gathered it back as if to permit me to satisfy myself. The 
act showed me that a single person oceupied the box, but 
also effectually concealed that person from my sight ; and as 
I was recalled to my duty by a warning whisper from one of 
my comrades, the hand appeared to wave me a mocking 
adieu. 

Baffled and angry, I devoted myself to the affairs of Don 
Felix, wondering the while if Clotilde would be able to re- 
appear ; how she would bear herself ; if that hidden man was 
the cause of her terror, and why ? Even when immured in 
a dungeon, after my arrest, I beguiled the tedium of a long 
soliloquy with these questions, and executed a better stage- 
start than any I had ever practised, when at last she came to 
me, bringing liberty and love as my reward. 

Thad left her haggard, speechless, overwhelmed with some 
mysterious woe ; she reappeared beautiful and brilliant, with 
a joy that seemed too lovely to be feigned. Never had sky 
played so well; for some spirit, stronger than her own, 
seemed to possess and rule her royally. 

If I had ever doubted her love for me, I should have been 
assured of it that night, for she breathed into the fond words 
of her part a tenderness and grace that filled my heart to 


| overflowing, and inspired me to play the grateful lover to 


the life. 

The last words came all too soon for me, and as she threw 
herself into my arms she turned her head as if to glance 
triumphantly at the defeated Duke, but I saw that she again 
looked beyond him, and with an indescribable expression of 
mingled pride, contempt, and defiance. A soft sound of ap- 
plause from the mysterious occupant of that box answered 
the look, and the white hand sent a superb bouquet flying 
to her feet. I was about to lift and present it to her, but 
she checked me, and crushed it under foot with an air of the 


haughtiest disdain, 

















A laugh from behind the curtain greeted this demonstra- 
tion, but it was scarcely observed by others; for that first 
bouquet seemed a signal for a rain of flowers, and these 
latter offerings she permitted me to gather up, receiving 
them with her most gracious smiles, her most graceful obei- 
sances, as if to mark, for one observer at least, the difference 
of her regard for the givers. 

As I laid the last floral tribute in her arms I took a parting 


glance at the box, hoping to catch a glimpse of the unknown | 
The curtains were thrown back and the door stood | 
open, admitting a strong light from the vestibule, but the 


face. 


box was empty. 


Then the green curtain fell, and Clotilde whispered, as she | 


glanced from her full hands to the rejected bouquet : 

‘‘ Bring that to my room ; I must have it.” 

I obeyed, eager to be enlightened; but when we were 
alone she flung down her fragrant burden, snatched the 
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with a brother actor, who did not play that night. I was 
about to speak yet more urgently, when the entrance of her 
maid checked me. Clotilde comp*sed herself by a strong 
effort. 

‘*Go and prepare,” she whispered ; ‘have faith in me a 
little longer, and soon you shall know all.” 

There was something almost solemn in her tone ; her eyes 
met mine imploringly. and her lips trembled as if her heart 
were full. That assured me at once ; and with a reassuring 
word I hurried away to give a few touches to my costume, 
which just then was fitter for a dungeon than a feast. 

When I rejoined her there was no trace of past emotion ; 
a soft color bloomed upon her cheek, her eyes were tearless 
and brilliant, her lips were dressed in smiles. Jewels shone 
on her white forehead, neck, and arms, flowers glowed in her 
bosom, and no charm that art or skill could lend to the rich 
dress or its lovely wearer had been forgotten. 


|W jit 
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THE ARTILLERYMAN AND THE ELEPHANT.—SEE PAGE 466, 


stranger's gift, tore it apart, drew out a slip of paper, read | 


it, dropped it, and walked to and fro, wringing her hands, 
like one in a paroxysm of despair 
looked at it, but found no key to her distress in the enig- 
matical words : 

**T shall be there. 
else by 

There it abruptly ended ; but the unfinished threat seemed 


Come, and bring your lover with you, 
e ‘ 


I seized the note and | 


the more menacing for its obscurity, and I indignantly de- | 


manded : 

**Clotilde, who dares address you so ? 
man be? You surely will not obey such a command °® 
me ; I have a right to know.” 

“T cannot tell you now; I dare not refuse him ; ne will be 
at Keen’s; we must go. How will it end! How will it 
end !”” 


Where will this 
Tell 


‘* What an actress !” I involuntarily exclaimed, as she came 
to meet me, looking almost as beautiful and gay as ever. 

‘Tt is well that Iam one, else I should yield to my hard 
fate without a struggle. Paul, hitherto I have played for 
money, now I play for love ; help me by being a calm spec- 
tator to-night, and whatever happens, promise me that there 
shall be no violonce.”’ 

I promised, for I was wax in her hands ; and; more be- 
wildered than ever, followed to the carriage, where a com- 
panion was impatiently awaiting us. 

Cuarter IL. 
WE were late; and on arriving found all the other guests 


assembled. Three strangers appeared; and my attention 


| was instantly fixed upon them, for the mysterious he was to 


| 


I remembered then that we were all to sup, en costume, | 


be there. All three seemed gay, gallant, handsome men ; all 








three turned admiring eyes upon Clotilde, all three were 
gloved. 
ring, was lost. From Clotilde’s face and manner I could 
learn nothing, for a smile seenied carved upon her lips, her 
drooping lashes half concealed her eyes, and her voice was 
too well trained to betray her by g traitorous tone. She 


alike, and I vainby looked and listened till supper was an- 
nounced. 


Therefore, as I had seen no face, my one clue, the | 
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now all my interest and attention was centred in him. 
Keenly, but covertly, I examined him, and soon felt that in 
spite of that foppish ornament he was a man to daunt a 
woman like Clotilde. Pride and passion, courage and in- 
domitable will, met and mingled in his face, though the obe- 


| dient features wore whatever expression he imposed upon 
received the greetings, compliment#?and admiration of all | 


As I took my place beside her, I saw her shrink and shiver | 


slightly, as if a chilly wind had blown over her, but before I 
could ask if she were cold, a bland voice said : 


them. 

He was the handsomest, most elegant, but least attractive 
of the three, yet it was hard to say why. The others gave 
themselves freely to the enjoyment of a scene which evi- 
dently possessed the charm of novelty to them ; but St. John 
unconsciously wore the half sad, half weary look that 
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4 DOUBLE TRAGEDY.—‘‘ MY COMRADES SURROUNDED ME WITH ANXIOUS INQUIRIES.’’— SBE PAGE 466, 


“Will mademoiselle permit me to drink her health ?” 

It was one of the strangers. Mechanically I offered her 
glass ; but the next instant my hold tightened till the slender | 
stem snapped, and the rosy bowl fell broken to the table, for | 
on the handsome hand extended to fill it shone the ring. | 

“A bad omen, Mr. Lamar. I hope my attempt will suc- | 

. ceed better,” said St. John, as he filled another glass and 
handed it to Clotilde, who merely lifted it to her lips, and 
turned to enter into an animated conversation with the gen- 
tleman who sat on the other side. 


Some one addressed St. John, and I was glad of it ; for | 


comes to those who have led lives of pleasure and found 


their emptiness. Although the wittiest, and most brilliant 


talker at the table, his gayety seemed fitful, his manner 


absent at times. 
More than once I saw him knit his black brows as he met 
my eye, and more than once I caught a long look fixed 


| on Clotilde—a look full of the lordly admiration and pride 


which a master bestows upon a handsome slave. It made 
my blood boil, but I controlled myself, and was apparently 
absorbed in Miss Damareau, my neighbor. 


We seemed as gay and care-free a company as ever made 
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midnight merry ; songs were sung, stories told, theatrical 
phrases added sparkle to the conversation, and the varied | 
costumes gave an air of romance to the revel. The Grand 

Inquisitor, still in his ghostly garb, and the stern old Duke, 

were now the jolliest of the group ; the Puye flirted violently 

with the Princess ; the rivals of the play were bosom friends 

again, and the fair Donna Oliria had apparently forgotten 

her knightly lover, to listen to a modern gentleman. 

Clotilde sat leaning back in a deep chair, eating nothing, | 
but using her fan with the indescribable grace of a Spanish 
woman. She was very lovely, for the dress became her, and | 
the black lace mantilla, falling from her head to her shoul- 
ders, heightened her charms by half concealing them ; and 
nothing could have been more genial and_ gracious than the 
air with which she listened and replied to the compliments 
of the youngest stranger, who sat beside her and was all 
devotion. 

I forgot myself in observing her till something said by our | 
opposite neighbor arrested both of us. Some one seemed 
to have been joking St. John about his ring, which was too | 
brilliant an ornament to pass unobserved. 

** Bad taste, I grant you,” he said, laughing, ‘‘ but it is a 
gage Camour, and I wear it for a purpose.” 

**T fancied it was the last Paris fashion,” returned Keen. 
*‘And apropos to Paris, what is the newest gossip from the 
gay city ?” 

A slow smile rose to St. John’s lips as he answered, after a 
moment’s thought and a quick glance across the room : 

‘*A little romance ; shall I tell it to you? It is a love- 
story, ladies, and not long.” 

A unanimons assent was given ; and he began with a curi- 
ous glitter in his eyes, a stealthy smile coming and going on | 
his face as the words dropped slowly from his lips. 

“It begins in the old way. A foolish young man fell in 
love with a Spanish girl much his inferior in rank, but beau- 
tiful enough to excuse his folly, for he married her. Then 
came a few months of bliss; but madame grew jealous. 
Monsieur, wearied of domestic tempests, and, after vain 
efforts to appease his fiery angel, he proposed a separation. 
Madame was obdurate, Monsieur rebelled ; and in order to 
try the soothing effects of absence upon both, after settling | 
her in a charming chateau, he slipped away, leaving no 
trace by which his route might be discovered.” 

**Well, how did the experiment succeed ?” asked Keen. 
St. John shrugged his shoulders, emptied his glass, and 
answered, tranquilly: 

**Like most experiments that have women for their sub- 
jects, for the amiable creatures always devise some way of 
turning the tables, and defeating the best laid plans. 
Madame waited for her truant spouse till rumors of his 
death reached Paris, for he had met with mishaps, and sick- 
ness detained him long in an obscure place, so the rumors 
seemed confirmed by his silence, and madame believed him | 
dead. But instead of dutifully mourning him, this inexpli- 
eable woman shook the dust of the chfteau off her feet and | 
disappeared, leaving everything, even to her wedding-ring, 
behind her.” 

‘*Bless me, how odd! What became of her ?” exclaimed 
Miss Damareau, forgetting the dignity of the Princess in the 
curiosity of the woman. 

“The very question her repentant husband asked when, | 
returning from his long holiday, he found her gone. He 


searched the continent for her, but in vain; and for two | 


years she left him to suffer the torments of suspense.”’ 

** As he had left her to suffer them while he went pleasur- 
ing. It was a light punishment for his offence.” 

Clotilde spoke ; and the sarcastic tone, for all its softness, 
made St. John wince, though no eye but mine observed the 
faint flush of shame or anger that passed across his face. 

‘* Mademoiselle espouses the lady's cause, of course, and | 


betrayed me. 


husband who adores 
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as a gallant man I should do likewise, but unfortunately my 
sympathies are strongly enlisted on the other side.” 

“Then, you know the parties ?” I said, impulsively, for 
my inward excitement was ipcreasing rapidly, and I began 
to feel rather than to see the end of this mystery. 

‘‘T have seen them, and cannot blame the man for claim- 
ing his beautiful wife, when he found her,” he answered, 
briefly. 

“Then he did find her at last ? 
when,” cried Miss Damareau. 

‘She betrayed herself. It seems that madame had re- 
turned to her old profession, and fallen in love with an actor ; 
but being as virtuous as she was fair, she would not marry 
till she was assured beyond a doubt of her husband's death. 
Her engagement would not allow her to inquire in person, 
so she sent letters to various places asking for proofs of his 
demise ; and as ill, or good fortune would have it, one of 
these letters fell into monsieur’s hands, giving him an excel 
lent clue to her whereabouts, which he followed indefatigably 
till he found her.” 

“Poor little woman, I pity her! 


Pray tell us how and 


How did she receive 


Monsieur De Trop ?” asked Keen. 


‘You shall know in-good time. He found her in London 


| playing at one of the great theatres, for she had talent, and 
| had become a star. 


He saw her act for a night or two, made 
secret inquiries concerning her, and fell more in love with 
her than ever. Having tried almost every novelty under the 
sun, he had a fancy to attempt something of the dramatic 
sort, so presented himself to madame at a party.” 

‘* Heavens, what a scene there must have been,” ejaculated 
Miss Demareau. 

‘On the contrary, there was no scene at all; the man was 
not a Frenchman, and madame was a fine actress. Much as 
he had admired her on the stage, he was doubly charmed 
with her performance in private, for it was superb. They 
were among strangers, and she received him like one, play- 


| ing her part with the utmost grace and self-control, for, with 


a woman’s quickness of perception, she divined his purpose, 


| and, knowing that her fate was in his hands, endeavored to 


propitiate him by complying with his caprice. Mademoi- 
selle, allow me to send you some of these grapes, they are 
delicious.” 

As he leaned forward to present them he shot a glance at 
her that caused me to start up with a violence that nearly 
Fortunately the room was close, and saying 
something about the heat, I threw open a window, and let in 
a balmy gust of Spring air that refreshed us all. 

‘* How did they settie it, by duels and despair, or by re- 
pentance and reconciliation all round, in the regular French 
fashion ?” 

“‘T regret that I’m unable to tell you, for I left before the 
affair was arranged. I only know that Monsieur was more 
vaptivated than before, and quite ready to forgive and forget, 


; and I suspect that Madame, seeing the folly of resistance, 


will submit with a good grace, and leave the stage to play 
‘“The Honey Moon” for a second time in private with 
her. What is the 


a 
mademoiselle’s 
opinion ?” 

She had listened, without either question or comment, her 
fan at rest, her hands motionless, her eyes downeast ; so still 
it seemed as if she had hushed the breath from her lips, so 
pale despite her rouge, that I wondered no one observed it, 
so intent and resolute that every feature seemed under con- 
trol—every look and gesture guarded. When St. John 
addressed her, she looked up with a smile as bland as his 
own, but fixed her eyes on him with an expression of undis- 
mayed defiance and supreme contempt that caused him to 
bite his lips with ill-concealed annoyance. 

‘** My opinion ?” she said, in her clear, cold voice, ‘I think 
that Madame, being a woman of spirit, would ot endeavor 
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to propitiate that man in any way except for her lover's 


sake, and having been once deserted would not subject her- | 


self to a second indignity of that sort while there was a law 
to protect her.” 

‘‘ Unfortunately there is no law for her, having once refused 
a separation. Even if there were, Monsieur is rich and 
powerful, she is poor and friendless ; he loves her, and is a 
man who never permits himself to be thwarted by any ob- 
stacle ; therefore, I am convinced it would be best for this 
adorable woman to submit without detiance or delay—and I 
do think she will,” he added, significantly. 

‘They seem to forget the poor lover; what is to become 
of him ?” asked Keen. 

‘* {do not forget him ;” and the hand that wore the ring 
closed with an ominous gesture, which I well understood. 


‘Monsieur merely claims his own, and the other, being a | 
man of sense and honor, will doubtless withdraw at once; | 


and though ‘ desolated,’ as the French say, will soon console 
himself with a new inamorata. If he is so unwise as to op- 
pose Monsieur, who by the by is a dead shot, there is but 
one way in which both can receive satisfaction.” 

A significant emphasis on the last word pointed his mean- 
ing, and the smile that accompanied it almost goaded me to 
draw the sword I wore, and offer him that satisfaction on 
the spot. I felt the color rise to my forehead, and dared not 
look up, but leaning on the back of Clotilde’s chair, I bent 
as if to speak to her. 

‘ Bear it a little longer for my sake, Paul,” she murmured, 
with a look of love and despair, that wrung my heart. Here 
some one spoke of a long rehearsal in the morning, and the 
lateness of the hour. 

‘*A farewell toast before we part,” said Keen. ‘‘Come, 
Lamar, give us a sentiment, after that whisper you ought to 
be inspired.” 

“Tam. Let me give you—The love of liberty and the 
liberty of love.” 

**Good! That would suit the hero and heroine of St. 
John’s story, for Monsieur wished much for his liberty, and, 
no doubt, Madame will for her love,” said Denon, while the 
glasses were filled. 

Then the toast was drank with much merriment and the 
party broke up. While detained by one of the strangers, I 
saw St. John approach Clotilde, who stood alone by the win- 
dow, and speak rapidly for several minutes. 
with half-averted head, answered briefly, and wrapping the 
mantilla closely about her, swept away from him with her 
haughtiest mien. He watched her for a moment, then fol- 
lowed, and before I could reach her, offered his arm to lead 
her to the earriage. 
something in the expression of his face restrained her ; and 
accepting it, they went down together. The hall and ante- 
room were dimly lighted, but as I slowly followed, I saw her 


| 
snatch her hand away, when she thought they were alone ; | 
saw him draw her to him with an embrace as fond as it was | 


irresistible ; and turning her indignant face to his, kiss it 
ardently, as he said in a tone, both tender and imperious : 

‘“*Good-night, my darling. I give you one more day, and 
then I claim you.” 

‘Never ! she answered, almost fiercely, as he released 
her. And wishing me pleasant dreams, as he passed, went 
out into the night, gayly humming the burden of a song 
Clotilde had often sung to me. 

The moment we were in the carriage all her self-control 
deserted her, and a tempest of despairing grief came over 
her. Fora time, both words and caresses were unavailing, 
and I let her weep herself calm before I asked the hard 
question : 

‘Is all this true, Clotilde ?” 

“Yes, Paul, all true, except that he said nothing of the 
neglect, the cruelty, the insult I bore before he left me. I 





She listened | 


She seemed about to refuse it, but | 


, was so young, so lovely, I was glad to be loved and cared 
for, and I believed that he would never change. I cannot 
tell you all I suffered, but I rejoiced when I thought death 
had freed me ; I would keep nothing that reminded me of 
the bitter past, and went away to begin again, as if it had 
never been.” 

** Why delay telling me this ? 
such a strange and sudden way ?” 
‘* Ah, forgive me! Iam so proud I could not bear to tell 
you that any man had wearied of me and deserted me. J 
meant to tell you before our marriage, but the fear that St. 
John was alive haunted me, and till it was set at rest I would 
| not speak. ‘To-night there was no time, and I was forced to 
leave all to chance. He found pleasure in tormenting me 
| through you, but would not speak out, because he is as 
| proud as I, and does not wish to hear our story bandied from 


” 


Why let me learn it in 


tongue to tongue. 

“What did he say to you, Clotilde ?” 

‘*He begged me to submit and return to him, in spite of 
| all that has passed; he warned me that if we attempted to 
escape it would be at the peril of your life, for he would 

most assuredly follow and find us, to whatever corner of the 
| earth we might fly; and he will, for he is as relentless as 
death.” 

‘““What did he mean by giving you one day more ?” I 
asked, grinding my teeth with impatient rage as I listened 

‘*He gave me one day to recover from my surprise, to 
prepare for my departure with him, and to bid you 
farewell.” 

** And will you, Clotilde ?” 

‘*o !” she replied, clinching her hands with a gesture of 
dogged resolution, while her eyes glittered in the darkness. 
‘**T never'’will submit ; there must be some way of escape ; I 
shall find it, and if I do not—I can die.” 

‘Not yet, dearest ; we will appeal to the law first; I have 
a friend whom I will consult to-morrow, and he may help 
us.” 

‘*T have no faith in law,” she said, despairingly, ‘‘ money 
and influence so often outweigh justice and mercy. I have 
no witnesses, no friends, no wealth to help me; he has all, 
and we shall only be defeated. I must devise some surer 
way. Let me think a little ; a woman’s wit is quick when 
her heart prompts it.” 

I let the poor soul flatter herself with vague hopes ; but I 
saw no help for us except in flight, and that she would not 
consent to, lest it should endanger me. More than once I 
| said savagely within myself, ‘‘I will kill him,” and then 
shuddered at the counsels of the devil, so suddenly roused 
| 


in my own breast. As if she divined my thought by in- 
stinct, Clotilde broke the heavy silence that followed her last 
words, by clinging to me with the imploring cry : 

“‘Oh, Paul, shun him, else your fiery spirit will destroy 
you. He promised me he would not harm you unless we 
drove him to it. Be careful, for my sake, and if any one 
must suffer let it be miserable me.” 

I soothed her as I best could, and when our long, sad 
drive ended, bade her rest while I work:d, for she would 
need all her strength on the morrow. Then I left her to 
haunt the street all night long, guarding her door, and while 
I paced to and fro without, I watched her shadow come and 
go before the lighted window as she paced within, each rack- 
ing our brains for some means of help till day broke. 


Cuapter III. 


Earty on the following morning I consulted my friend, 
| but when I laid the case before him he gave me little hope 
of a happy issue should the attempt be made. A divorce 
| was hardly possible, when an unscrupulous man like St. 
' John was bent on opposing it; and theugh no decision 
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could force her to remain with him, we should not be safe 
from his vengeance, even if we chose to dare everything and 
fly together. Long and earnestly we talked, but to little 
purpose, and I went to rehearsal with a heavy heart. 
Clotilde was to have a benefit that night, and what a happy 
day I had fancied this would be ; how carefully I had pre- 
pared for it ; what delight I had anticipated in playing FKo- 


meo to her Juliet; and how eagerly I had longed for the | 


time which now seemed to approach with such terrible ra- 
pidity, for each hour brought our parting nearer ! 
stage I found Keen and his new friend amusing themselves 
with fencing, while waiting the arrival of some of the com- 
pany. I 


too 


was 
miserable 
to be danger- 
ous just then, 
and when St. 
John 
to me with his 


] OWE “ll 


most courteous 
air, I returned 
the greeting, 
though I could 
speak to 

I think 


saw 


not 
him. 
he my 
suffering, and 
enjoyed it 
with the satis- 
faction of a 
cruel nature, 
but he treated 
with the 
courtesy of an 
equal, 
new 


me 


which 


» ere age TTI SE. 


# 
re v, 


demon- 
stration sur- 
prised me, till, 
through De- 
non, I discov- 
ered that hav- 
ing inquired 
much about 
me he had 
learned that I 
was a gentle- 
man by birth 
and education, 
which fact ac- 
counted for 
the change in 
his demeanor. 
I roamed rest- 
lessly about 
the gloomy 
green-room 
and stage, till 
Keen, drop- 
ping his foil, confessed himself outfenced and called to me. 

**Come here, Lamar, and try a bout with St.John. You 
are the best fencer among us, so, for the honor of the com- 
pany, come and do your best instead of playing Romeo 
before the time.” 

A sudden impulse prompted me to comply, and a few 
passes proved that I was the better swordsman of the two. 
This annoyed St. John, and though he complimented me 
with the rest, he would not own himself outdone, and we 
kept it up till both grew warm and excited. In the midst 
of an animated match between us, I observed that the button 
was off his foil, and a glance at his face assured me that he 
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On the | 


THE STREET SWEEP OF PARIS, BY GAVARNI.—SEE PAGE 475. 


| was aware of it, and almost at the instant he made a skillful 

thrust, and the point pierced my flesh. As I caught the foil 

from his hand and drew it out with an exclamation of pain, 
| I saw a gleam of exultation pass across his face, and knew 
| that his promise to Clotilde was but idle breath. My com- 
rades surrounded me with anxious inquiries, and no one was 
more surprised and solicitous than St. John. The wound 
was trifling, for a picture of Clotilde had turned the thrust 
| aside, else the force with which it was given might have ren- 
dered it fatal. I made light of it, but hated him with a 
redoubled hatred for the cold-blooded treachery that would 
have given to revenge the screen of accident. The appear- 
ance of the 
ladies caused 
us to immedi- 
ately ignore 
the mishap, 
and address 
ourselves to 
business. Clo- 
tilde came last, 
looking so pale 
it was unneces- 
sary for her to 
plead illness; 
but she went 
through her 
part with her 
usual fidelity, 
while her hus- 
band watched 
her with the 
masterful ex- 
pression that 
nearly drove 
me wild. He 
haunted her 
like a shadow, 
and she _list- 
ened to him 
with the des- 
perate look of 
a hunted creat- 
ure driven to 
bay. He might 
have softened 
her just resent- 
ment by a 
touch of gen- 
erosity or com- 
passion, and 
win a little 
gratitude, even 
though love 
was impos- 
sible ; but he 
was blind, re- 
lentless, and 
| goaded her beyond endurance, rousing in her fiery Spanish 
| heart a dangerous spirit that he could not control. The 
| rehearsal was over at last, and I approached Clotilde with a 
| look that mutely asked if I should leave her. St. John said 
something in a low voice, but she answered sternly, as she 
took my arm with a decided gesture. 

‘“‘This day is mine ; I will not be defrauded of an hour,” 
and we went away together for our accustomed stroll in the 
sunny park. 

A sad and memorable walk was that, for neither had any 
hope with which to cheer the other, and Clotilde grew 
gloomier as we talked. I told her of my fruitless consult 
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tion, also of the fencing match ; at that her face darkened, 
and she said, below her breath, ‘‘I shall remember that.” 

We walked long together, and I proposed plan after plan, 
all either unsafe or impracticable. She seemed to listen, but 
when I paused she answered with averted eyes : 

‘* Leave it to me ; I have a project ; let me perfect it be- 
fore I tell you. 
no sleep, and I shall need all my strength for the tragedy to- 
night.” 

All that afternoon I roamed about the city, too restless for 


anything but constant motion, and evening found me ill pre- | 


pared for my now doubly arduous duties. It was late when 
I reached the theatre, and I dressed hastily. 
was new for the occasion, and not till it was on did I remem- 
ber that I had neglected to try it since the finishing touches 
were given. A stitch or two would remedy the defects, and, 
hurrying up to the wardrobe room, a skillful pair of hands 
goon set me right. 


—— 


Now I must go and rest, for I have had | 


My costume | 
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, down the galley, the figure disappeared. With one leap I 
reached the door, and looked in ; the raft hung broken, the 
platform was empty. At that instant Keen rushed out, de- 
manding what had happened ; and scarcely knowing what I 
| said, I answered hurriedly: 

‘*The rope broke and he fell.”’ 

Keen gave me a strange look, and dashed downstairs. I 
followed, to find myself in a horror-stricken crowd, gathered 
about the piteous object which a moment ago had been a 
| living man. 

There was no need to call a surgeon, for that headlong fall 

| had dashed out life in the drawing of a breath, and nothing 

remained to do but to take the poor body tenderly away to 

| such friends as the newly-arrived stranger possessed. 

The contrast between the gay crowd rustling before the 

| curtain and the dreadful scene transpiring behind it, was 
terrible ; but the house was filling fast ; there was no time 
for the indulgence of pity or curiosity, aud svon no trace of 


! 


THE ELECTRIC EEL.—‘‘ THE MULES, DISABLED BY THE FREQUENCY AND FORCE OF THE SHOCKS, DISAPPEAR UNDER WATER,’’—SEE PAGE 476. 


As I came down the winding-stairs that led from the lofty 
chamber to a dimly-lighted gallery below, St. John’s voice 
arrested me, and pausing, I saw that Keen was doing the 
honors of the theatre in defiance of all rules. Just as they 
reached the stair-foot some one called to them, and throwing 
open a narrow door, he said to his companion : 

‘From here you get a fine view of the stage ; steady 
yourself by the rope and look down. I'll be with you in a 
moment.” 

He ran into the dressing-room from whence the voice pro- 
ceeded, and St. John stepped out upon a little platform, 
hastily built for the launching of an rerial car in some grand 
spectacle. Glad to escape meeting him, I was about to go 
on, when, from an obscure corner, a dark figure glided noise- 
lessly to the door and leaned in. I caught a momentary 
glimpse of a white extended arm and the glitter of steel, then 
came acry of mortal fear, a heavy fall; and flying swiftly 





the accident remained but the broken rope above, and an 
ominous damp spot on the newly-washed boards below. 

At word of command from our energetic manager, actors 
and actresses were sent away to retouch their pale faces with 
carmine, to restoring their startled nerves with any stimulant 


| at hand, and to forget, if possible, the awesome sight just 


witnessed. 
I returned to my dressing-room, noping Clotilde had heard 


| nothing of this sad, and yet, for us, most fortunate accident, 


though-all the while a vague dread haunted me, and I feared 
to see her. Mechanically completing my costume, I looked 
about me for the dagger with which poor Juliet was to stab 
himself, and found that it was gone. Trying to recollect 
where I put it, I remembered having it in my hand just be- 
fore I went up to have my sword-belt altered ; and fancying 
that I must have inadvertently taken it with me, I reluc- 
tantly retraced my steps. 
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At the top of the stairs leading to that upper gallery a 


little white object caught my eye, and, taking it up, I found | 


it to be a flower. If it had been a burning coal I should not 
have dropped it more hastily than I did when I recognized 


it was one of a cluster I had left in Clotilde’s room because | 
They were a rare and delicate kind, no one | 


she loved them. 
but herself was likely to possess them in that place, nor was 
she likely to have given one away, for my gifts were kept 
with jealous care ; yet how came it there ? 
myself the question, like an answer returned the remem- 
brance of her face when she said, ‘I shall remember this.” 


The darkly-shrouded form was a female figure, the white 


arm a woman's, and, horrible as was the act, who but that 
sorely-tried and tempted creature would have committed it. 

For a moment my heart stood still, then I indignantly re- 
jected the black thought, and thrusting the flower into my 
breast, went on my way, trying to convince myself that the 
foreboding fear which oppressed me was caused by the agi- 
tating events of the last half hour. 

My weapon was not in the wardrobe-room ; and as I re- 


turned, wondering what I had done with it, I saw Keen | 


standing in the little doorway with a candle in his hand. 
He turned and asked what 1 was looking for. I told him, 
and explained why I was searching for it there. 


‘* Here it is ; I found it at the foot of these stairs. It is 


too sharp for a stage-dagger, and will do mischief unless you | 


dull it,” he said, adding, as he pointed to the broken rope, 
‘** Lamar, that was cut ; I have examined it.” 

The light shone full in my face, and I knew that it 
changed, as did my voice, for I thought of Clotilde, and till 
that fear was at rest, resolved to be dumb concerning what 
[ had seen; but I could not repress a suudder as I said, 
hastily : 

“Don't suspect me of any deviltry, for heaven's sake. I've 
got to go on in fifteen minutes, and how can I play unless 
you let me forget this horrible business.” 

“Forget it, then, if you can; I'll remind you of it to- 
morrow.” And, with a significant nod, he walked away, leay- 
ing behind him a new trial to distract me. 

I ran to Clotilde’s room, bent on relieving myself, if pos- 
sible, of the suspicion that would return with redoubled per- 


tinacity since the discovery of the dagger, which I was sure | 


IT had not dropped where it was found. When I tapped at 


her door, her voice, clear and sweet as ever, answered, 


ie @! 


some !” and entering, I found her ready, but alone. Be- 
fore I could open my lips she put wp her hand as if to arrest 
the utterance of some dreadful intelligence. 

**Don’t speak of it; I have heard, and cannot bear a 
repetition of the horror. I must forget it till to-morrow, 
then——” 

There she stopped abruptly, for I produced the flower, 
asking as naturally as I could: 

‘**Did you give this to any one ?” 


‘*No; why ask me that?” and she shrunk a little as I | 


bent to count the blossoms in the cluster on her breast. I 
gave her seven ; now there were but six, and I fixed on her 
a look that betrayed my fear, and mutely demanded its con- 
firmation or denial. Other eyes she might have evaded or 
defied, not mine ; the traitorous blood dyed her face, then 


fading, left it colorless; her eyes wandered azd fell ; she | 


clasped her hands imploringly, and threw herself at my feet, 
crying in a stifled voice : 

‘** Paul, be merciful! that was our only hope, and the guilt 
is mine alone !” 

But I started from her, exclaiming with mingled incredu- 
lity and horror : 

**Was this the tragedy you meant? 
aad helped you execute a crime like this ?” 

“Hear me! I did not plan it, yet I longed to kill him, 
and all day the thought would haunt me. I have borne so 





What devil devised | 


much, I coud bear no more, and he drove me to it. To- 
uight the thought still clung to me, till I was half mad. [| 
went to find you, hoping to escape it ; you were gone, but 
on your table lay the dagger. As I took it in my hand I 
heard his voice, and forgot everything except my wrongs 
and the great happiness one blow could bring us. I fol- 
lowed them, meaning to stab him in the dark ; but when I 


| saw him leaning where a safer stroke would destroy him, I 


And as I asked | 


gave it, and we are safe.” 

“Sate!” IT echoed. ‘Do you know yoru left my dagger 
behing you? Keen found it; he suspects me, for I was 
near; and St: John has told him something of the cause I 
have to wisa you free.” 

She sprang up, and seemed about to rush away to pro- 
claim her guilt but I restrained her desperate purpose, say- 
ing, rternly: 

“Control yourself and be cautious. I may be mistaken ; 
but if either of us must suffer, let it be me. I can bear 
it best, even if it comes to the worst, for my life is worth- 
less now 

“And I have made it so? Oh, Paul, can you never forgive 
me and forget my sin ?” 

** Never, Clotilde ; it is too horrible.” 

I broke from her trembling hold, and covered up my face, 
for suddenly the woman whom I once loved had grown ab- 
horrent tome. For many minutes neither spoke or stirred ; 
my heart seemed dead within me, and what went on in that 
stormy soul I shall never know. Suddenly I was called, and 
as I turned to leave her, she seized both my hands in a de- 
spairing grasp, covered them with tender kisses, wet them 
with repentant tears, and clung to them in a paroxysm of 
love, remorse, and grief, till I was forced to go, leaving her 
alone with the memory of her sin. 

That night I was like one in a terrible dream ; everything 
looked unreal, and like an automaton I played my part, for 
always before me I seemeii to see that shattered body and to 
hear again that belove% voice confessing a black crime. 

Rumors of the accident had crept out, and damped the 
spirits of the audience, yet it was as well, perhaps, for it 
made them lenient to the shortcomings of the actors, and 
lent another shadow to the mimic tragedy that slowly 
darkened to its close. Clotilde’s unnatural composure would 
have been a marvel to me had I not been past surprise at 
any demonstration on her part. A wide gulf now lay be- 
tween us, and it seemed impossible for me to cross it. The 
generous, tender woman whom I first loved, was still as beau- 
tiful and dear to me as ever, but as much lost as if death had 
parted us. The desperate, despairing creature I had learned 
to know within an hour, seemed like an embodiment of the 
murderous spirit which had haunted me that day ; and 
though by heaven’s mercy it had not conquered me, yet I 
now hated it with remorseful intensity. 

So strangely were the two images blended in my troubled 
mind that I could not separate them, and they exerted a 
mysterious influence over me. When with Clotilde, she 
seemed all she had ever been, and I enacted the lover with a 
power I had never known before, feeling the while that it 
might be for the last time. When away from her, the darker 
impression returned, and the wildest of the poet’s words 
were not too s:rong to embody my own sorrow and despair. 

They told me long afterward that never had the tragedy 
been better played, and I could believe it, for the hapless 


| Italian lovers never found better representatives than in us 


that night. 

Worn out with suffering and excitement, I longed for soli- 
tude and silence with a desperate longing, and when Romeo 
murmured, ‘‘ With a kiss I die,” I fell beside the bier, wish- 
ing that I too was done with life. Lying there, I watched 
Clotilde, through the little that remained, and so truly, ten- 


‘derly did she render the pathetic scene that my heart 
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softened; all the early love returned, strong and warm as 
ever, and I felt that I could forgive. As she knelt to draw 
my dagger, I whispered, warningly : 

* Be careful, dear, it is very sharp.”’ 


aloud : 

“Oh, happy dagger! this is thy sheath; there rust, and 
let me die !” 

Again I saw the white arm raised, the flash of steel as Juliet 
struck the blow that was to free her, and sinking down beside 
her lover, seemed to breathe her life away. 

“T thank God it’s over !” I ejaculated, a few minutes later, 
as the curtain slowly fell. 

Clotilde did not answer, and feeling how cold the cheek 
that touched my own had grown, I thought she had given 
way at last. 

‘She has fainted; lift her, Denon, and let me rise,” I 
cried, as County Paris sprang up with a joke. 

‘Good God, she has hurt herself with that cursed dag- 
ger!” he exclaimed, as raising her he saw a red stain on the 
white draperies she wore. 

[ staggered to my feet, and laid her on the bier she had 
just left, bat no mortal skill could heal that hurt, and Judiet’s 
grave-clothes were her own. 

Deaf to the enthusiastic clamor that demanded our reap- 
pearance, blind to the confusion and dismay about me, I 
leaned over her, passionately conjuring her to give me one 
word of pardon and farewell. As if my voice had power to 
detain her, even when death called, the dark eyes, full of re- 


morseful love, met mine again, and feebly drawing from her | 


breast a paper, she motioned Keen to take it, murmuring in 
a tone that changed from solemn affirmation to the tenderest 
penitence : 

‘‘Lamar is innocent—I did it. This will piove it. Paul, 
I have tried to atone—oh, forgive me, and remember me for 
my love’s sake.” 

I did forgive her ; and she died smiling on my breast. I 
did remember her through a long, lonely life, and never 
played again since the night of that Double Tragedy. 


GAVARNI, 


A Few years since the grave closed on Sulpice Paul 
Chevalier a French artist of undoubted power, who made 
himself a fame which Delacroix prophesied, but which is 
associated only with his nom de guerre of Gavarni. The 
“Street Sweep of Paris,” which we give as one of the 
happiest of his creations, will show the minute truthfulness, 
the life-like characteristics of his style. 

His astonishing series of sketches reproduce every imagin- 
able phase of Parisian life. The whole comedy and tragedy 
of human existence passes before us. Idlers, grisettes, stu- 
dents, dandies, beggars, thieves, bourgeois, priests, lorettes, 
hypocrites, wives good and bad, husbands faithful and false, 
children naifs, impudent and malignant, exhibit themselves 
in their nature and in their habit as they were, and, indeed, 
as they are, since human nature is the same under all con- 
ditions of time. 

Hear what one of the greatest modern French critics, Jules 
Janin, said of these creations : 

‘“Gavarni’s players are real men. They walk without 
thinking that they are followed ; they pass by, unaware that 
they are looked at; they speak, and not one has the air of 
imagining himself overheard. They are artlessly foolish, 
malicious, proud, gluttonous, idle, loungers, scoundrels, 
cowards, flatterers, takers of oaths, makers of songs, stupid, 
vain, frivolous, gossipers, treacherous, brutal, or subtle ; you 
see these are no longer comedians—they are men.” 

To have created such a gallery—to have caught the whole 
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tone of the life around him with such entire perfection— 
surely this is work enough for one man. 
At the beginning of the present century, having amassed 


| a competency sufficient for his own modest needs, the futher 
‘‘T know it,” she answered, with a shudder; then cried | 


| Chevalier, was born. 








settled down in Paris, where, in 1801, his son, Sulpice Paul 
There was an artistic drop in his veins 
on his mother’s side. Her brother was a painter named 
Thiemet, who, in the time of the Revolution, gained some 
little temporary success. At first this undeveloped power 
took a direction which scarcely promised to lead its possessor 
into the path in which he was destined afterward to gain so 
much renown. 

A trade was necessary, and as the young Sulpice Paul 
Chevalier was passionately fond of the exact sciences, his 
father apprenticed him to a mechanical draughtsman. By 
day he worked witz rule and compass in his workshop ; by 
night—thinks to that ‘iberal encouragement of the arts 
which has always been cha:.cteristic of the French Govern- 
ment—he followed the course laid down by the School of 
Design. 

He was in his seventeenth year when the general survey 
of France opened a place for him. The officers appointed 
to make the survey placed him at Tarbes, and there, in the 
midst of a picturesque country, and surrounded by people 
whose every attitude formed the subject of a picture, he gave 
himself up with little restraint to the indulgence of his ar- 
tistic tastes. Landscapes and figure subjects in chalk and 
water-color flowed from his hand in an incessant stream ; 
but he won no reputation, except among the few private 
friends to whom he submitted his work. 

At last, incited by some ladies who had shown him par- 
ticular attention, he sent a couple of drawings of costumes to 
M. de la Mésangére, who then conducted a sort of magazine 
of fashion in Paris. These being published, were followed 
by others of the same class, which were so well appreciated 
by the public, that on his return to the capital the artict was 
able to resign his connection with the survey and to live by 
his pencil. 

One day, bargaining with Susse the publisher, he was 
called upon for a signature to his work. For some unknown 
reason, Chevalier did not choose to reveal himself, and there- 
fore signed his drawings with the name of a valley very dear 
to him during his stay in the Pyrenees—Gavarni. Hence- 
forward that name became his; so that even in his public 
capacity he was known by it rather than by that which of 
right belonged to him. 


~ 


TOBACCO PIPES, 

THERE are some remarkable objects to be met with among 
the relics of North American antiquity, but none are more 
curious than the stone tobacco pipes which have been dis- 
covered in the mounds formed by the early inhabitants of 
the continent. They are, undoubtedly, the oldest things of 
the sort inthe world. There is something about them, how- 
ever, more interesting than age. ‘‘ These pipes,” remarks 
one writer, ‘‘are unique in form, and are carved out of hard 
ornamental stone, in which their bowls are hollowed and 
their tubes drilled with perfect skill, and the bowls them- 
selves are sculptured into the forms of birds, animals, and 
human heads, in a manner quite unapproachable by any but 
civilized races.” 

It may be added that elaborately carved pipes continue 
to be made by the Indians in the present day. Some 
tribes devote their attention to the ornamentation of the 
bowl, others to that of the stem. Occasionally the bowl is 
adapted for the insertion of two tubes—a convenient arrange- 
ment whereby two smokers may inhale the fumes of the to- 
bacco at the same time. 
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“OF COURSE I KNELT, WITH FINGERS DEFT 
1 TIED THE RIGUT, AND THEN THE LEFT.” 


“MRS. SMITH.” 


Last year I trod these flelds with Di, 

And that’s the simple reason why 
They now look arid 

Then Di was fair and single—how 

I'nfair it seems on me, for now 


Di’s fair and married! 


In bliss we roved,I scorn'd the song 

Which says that tho’ young Love is strong 
The Fates are stronger: 

Then breezes blew a boon to men 

Then buttercups were bright—and then 
This grass was longer. 


That day I saw, and much esteem’d 

Di’s ankles—which the clover seem’d 
Inclined to smother: 

It twitch’d—and soon untied (for fun) 

The ribbons of her shoes; first one, 
And then tbe other, 


‘Tis said that virgins augur some 

Misfortune, if their shoestrings come 
To grief on Friday: 

And so did Di—and so her pride 

Deereed that shoestrings so untied 
Are “so untidy!” 


Of course I knelt, with fingers deft 

I tied the right, and then the left; 
Says Di—‘ This stubble 

Is very stupid, as I live, 

I'm shocked, I'm quite ashamed to give 
You so much trouble.” 


for answer I was fain to sink 
fo what most swains would say and think 
Were Beauty present: 
“Don't mention such a simple act. 
Atrouble? not the least. In fact 
It’s rather pleasant.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I trust that love will never tease 

Poor little Di, or prove that he’s 
A graceless rover; 

She’s happy now—as Mrs, Smith— 

But less polite when walking with 
Her chosen lover. 


Farewell! And tho’ no moral clings 

To Di’s soft eyes and sandal strings, 
We've had our quarrels ; 

I think that Smith is thought an ass, 

But know that when they walk in grass 
She wears balmorals. 


THE ELECTRIC EEL, 


AmonG all the diversified faculties, powers and organs 


| with which Supreme Wisdom has gifted the members of the 





animal kingdom, to defend themselves from their enemies 
or to secure for themselves a due supply of food, none are 
more remarkable than those by which they can give an elec- 
tric shock, and arrest them in their course, whether they are 
assailants or fugitives. 

That God should arm certain fishes, in some sense, with 
the lightning of the clouds, and enable them thus to employ 
an element so potent and irresistible, as we do gunpowder, 
to astound, and smite, and stupefy and kill the inhabitants 
of the water, is one of those wonders of an Almighty arm 
which no terrestrial animal is gifted to exhibit. 

The fishes hitherto ascertained to possess this power 
belong to the genera Tetredon, Trichiurus, Melapterurus, 
Gymnotus, and Rai. The most remarkable are the three 
last, and of them the torpedo is the most celebrated. 

The gymnotus, or electric-eel, is a still more tremendous 
assailant, both of the inhabitants of its own element and 
even of large quadrupeds, and of man himself, if he puts 
himself in its way. Its force is said to be ten times greater 
than that of the torpedo, This animal is a native of South 
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America. In the immense plains of the Llanos, in the pro- 
vince of Caraccas, is a city called Calabozo, in the vicinity of 
which these eels abound in small streams, insomuch that a 
road formerly much frequented was abandoned on account 
of them, it being necessary to cross a rivulet in which many 
mules were annually lost in consequence of their attacks. 
They are also extremely common in every pond from the 
equator to the ninth degree of north latitude. 

Humboldt gives a very spirited account of the manner of | 
taking this animal, which is done by compelling twenty or 
thirty wild horses and mules to take the water. The Indians 
surround the basin into which they are driven, armed with 
long canes or harpoons; some mount the trees whose 
branches hang over the water, all endeavoring, by their 
cries and instruments, to keep the horses from escaping. 
For a long time the victory seems doubtful, or to incline to 
the fishes. The mules, disabled by the frequency and force 
of the shocks, disappear under the water; and some horses, 
in spite of the active vigilance of the Indians, gain the banks, 
overcome by fatigue, and benumbed by the shocks they 
have encountered, stretch v..cmse.ves at their length on the 
ground. 

There could not (says Humboldt) be a finer subject for a 
painter; groups of Indians surrounding the basin; the 
horses, with their hair on end, endeavoring to escape the 
tempest that has overtaken them; the eels, yellowish and | 
livid, looking like great aquatic serpents, swimming on the 
surface of the water in pursuit of their enemy. 

In a few minutes two horses were already drowned ; the 
eel, more than five feet long, gliding under the belly of the 
horse or mule, made a discharge of its electric battery on 





the whole extent, attacking, at the same instant, the heart 
and the viscera. The animals, stupefied by these repeated | 


shocks, fall into a profound lethargy, and, deprived of all | 
sense, sink under the water, whep the other horses and 
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TERRIBLE PUNISHMENTS.—PEINE 
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mules passing %ver their bodies, they are soon drowned. 
The gymnoti, having thus discharged their accumulation of 
the electric fluid, now become harmless, and are no longer 
dreaded. Swimming half out of the water, they flee from 
the horses, instead of attacking them ; and if they enter it 
the day after the battle, they are not molested, for these 
fishes require repose and plenty of food to enable them to 
accumulate a sufficient supply of their galvanic electricity. 


TERRIBLE PUNISHMENTS—PEINE FORTE ET DURE, 


One of the most terrible punishments ever conceived was 
that formerly used in England on those who, arraigned for 
felony or treason, refused to plead. As the trial could not 
proceed till the indicted person had answered the question, 
‘*Guilty or not Guilty ?”’ the torture of the Peme Forte et 
Dure was resorted to in order to compel compliance. 

Thais Strong and Harsh Penalty well deserved the name. All 
the old law books agree that the prisoner was carried back 
to prison and laid in some low, dark room, almost naked, 
upon his back. A sharp stone was placed beneath the back, 
a board on the body, and on this weights were gradually 
piled. The unfortunate prisoner received each day, alter- 
nately, either a small piece of bread of the worst description, 
or some water from the nearest stagnant pool. Thus he 
continued till he died, for he could not, after the pressing 
began, offer to plead. 

The earliest statute imposing this penalty is that of West- 
minster the First, in the time of Edward the First. It con- 
tinued in use till 1772, when it was abolished. 

Massachusetts is, we believe, the only part of this country 
where its horrors were ever witnessed. 

In 1692, Giles Corey, an old man of eighty, and husband 
of a reputed witch, was pressed to death. 
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Even women were subjected to this punishment. Among 
the recorded cases is that of Margaret Clitheroe, pressed 
to death at York, in 158€, during the reign of Queen Eliz- 
abeth. 

She was a lady of some position, her stepfather being at 
the time mayor of the city. She was arraigned for having 
given shelter to a priest. On being brought to the bar she 
declined to plead, either to save her children from being 
brought as witnesses against her or because she did not wish 
the jury to be made instrumental in her death. It may be, 
too, that she underwent the torture as a mode of death more 
painful, indeed, than hanging, but at the same time attended 
with less injury to her family, as no confiscation or attainder 
followed pressing to death. 

Judge Clinch sentenced her to this effect : 

“That in the lowest part of the prison she shall be | 
stripped, laid on her back on the ground, and as much | 
weight laid on her as she could bear, and so continue for 
three days; and on the third day, should she still refuse to 
plead, be pressed to death, her hands and feet tied to a post, | 
and a sharp stone under her back.” | 

On the day appointed she was led to the toll-booth. Here | 
Fawcett, the sheriff, commanded her to undress. She im- | 
plored upon her knees, as did other women, to be spared 
the shame, bat in vain. The women then disrobed her, and | 
she put on a long linen habit that she had prepared. Being | 
thus ready, she lay quietly down on the ground, her face 
covered with a handxerchief. Then the door was laid upon 
her, and she covered her face with her hands, but the sheriff 
told her she must have her hands bound to two posts, which | 
was done, so that she seemed extended on across. As the 
first weight was laid upon her she cried: ‘‘O Jesus, have 
mercy on me!” but these were her last words. A sharp | 
stone was then placed under her back and seven or eight | 
hundred weight piled upon the door. After an agony of a | 
quarter of an hour she expired. 


THE THREE MAGIC WELLS. 





How she learned this, you will see in another part of this 
story. 

One day, in June, Mr. Roe came in from his office, und 
said he had just received a letter from his brother, who had 
a fine residence in the country, inviting him to bring Mrs. 

toe and Carrie to spend the Summer months away from the 
hot bricks and dusty streets, among the green fields and 
shady leaves of Brookville. 

Carrie was very much pleased with the idea of going to 
the country, and, when her father and mother decided to 
accept the invitation, she skipped about and clapped her 


| hands with del‘ght. Soon everything was ready for the 


journey, and Carrie found herself, one bright morning, 
speeding along over the iron rails toward the home of her 
cousins. 

Carrie had four cousins, Willie, Mattie, Bertie, and May, 
who gave her a hearty welcome, and took her to see the rab- 
bits, the chickens, a little pond of go!d fish, a pet fawn in 


| the park near the house, and many ot’:er things, with which 


she was very much pleased, and for two or three days she 
quite forgot her silly usow cz speating so much time before 
the glass. 

After that time, however, when many of the places of 
interest had been visited, Carrie often found herself before 
the mirror, and she noticed that the sun had browned her 
fair face, and here and there on her hands were little 
scratches, made by the briers. 

‘Come, Carrie,” said Cousin Willie, one morning, ‘‘ we 
are all going into the woods to pick berries ; we shall take a 
lunch, and have a jolly time—just like a picnic.” 

Carrie thought of her face, and how brown it might get; 
of her delicate hands, how they would look all covered with 
scratches, and replied : 

‘**T don’t want to go into the woods to-day.” 

‘Oh, do come,” urged Willie. ‘‘ Why don’t you want to? 
Are you afraid of bears and lions and tigers ?”’ 

‘No, Cousin Will, I do not believe there are any bears or 
lions and tigers here, but I don’t care about going.” 

Carrie blushed a little as she said this, for she felt « little 


| ashamed of her pride, but did not want to confess the true 


» ARRIE ROE was the pet of the 
household, and, as she was often told, 
was ‘‘as pretty as a picture.” 

If my opinion had been asked, I | 
should have said she was as lovely as | 
a fairy dream. 
She had deep blue eyes, a fair | 
white skin, and long golden hair that | 
hung in ringlets over her plump little | 
neck and shoulders ; her features were | 
well formed ; she was sprightly, | 
graceful, and—beautiful. 

~ Perhaps she would not have found 

out, at such a tender age, that she 

yas so lovely, if thoughtless persons 
had not, at least fifty times a day, | 
reminded her of the fact; as it was, however, Carrie, when | 
only eight years old, would often spend an hour before the 
mirror, twisting her head on one side, and then on the | 
other, as you have seen a cunning little canary bird do— 
twining a curl around her finger, or smoothing a ribbon on | 
her dress. 

At last, she became quite in love with herself, and wasted | 
much time that might have been devoted to study or health- | 
ful play. 

Carrie’s father lived in a large city, was very wealthy, and 
indulged his only child in almost every reasonable wish. 
Her mother was blind to any imperfection in her, so she was | 
obliged to learn from another source how foolish it is to be | 
vain of a pretty face. 


reason for wishing to remain at home. 

‘“‘ Well,” said Willie, “it is not very far away that we are 
going, and, if you change your mind, you can find us on the 
other side of the’great hill ;’ and away he ran. 

Carry saw the merry, bright-eyed children, as they started 
for the woods with their lunch-baskets and baskets for ber- 
ries, and felt sorry she had not gone with them—then, 
thinking of what Willie had said, decided to get ready and 
follow them. 

It took some time to find mamma, and prepare for a day 
in the woods—so, when Carrie was ready, the picnic party 
were out of sight. But Carrie thought she knew the way, 
and started after them with a light heart. 

As she walked up the hillside path, she saw, but a little 
way off, a lake, and on its surface blossomed many beautiful 
water-lilies. 

‘Oh, I must have a lily ?” said Carrie to herself, as she 


| ran to the bank of the lake. 


She reached far out for the beautiful flower, and, as she 
did so, saw her own face reflected in the water. This was a 
new and pleasant surprise, so she stopped to admire herself 
again, without noticing the slippery place her feet were in, 
until she lost her balance, and fell plump into the water. 

Then came a dizzy feeling, great bubbles arose all around 
her ; and, as each bubble burst, ont jumped a little water- 
sprite—and, all together, they carried the little girl down, 


| down—past lily roots, fishes of strange colors and shapes, 


odd-looking grasses, through dark-blue waters, to the home 
of the water-sprites ! 
A strange place was the home of the water-sprites ; and at 
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first Carrie was much frightened, until one, who appeared to 
pave command over the rest, said te an attendant : 

‘Bring in the mortal you have captured, and drive all 
fear from her mind.” 

Then Carrie saw what a beautiful place she was in, and 
what comical little companions she had. It made her laugh 
until her face was very red, for the little sprites, no larger 
than her hand, were running, jumping, and dancing about 
in the funniest manner; and one little fellow—as fat as an 
oyster, and about as large as some Carrie had seen—made 
the oddest kind of faces, and jumped about in perfect glee. 

They could all talk so that she could understand them, 
and all were anxious to show her the curious sights in their 
abode. She was led through long walks paved with bright 
pebbles, with borders of many colored sea-weed ; and saw, 
looking through the window of the palace, the sprites dart- 
ing through the water, sitting on the back of a fish, or glid- 
ing along in a silver-like shell. 

They took her to one part of their garden, where she saw 
three wells, in which a bright light shone ; and, turning to 
the fat little sprite, she asked : 

‘* What are those wells for ?” 

‘*Well, don’t you know that?” said the little fellow, 
shaking his fat sides with laughter. ‘‘ Why, those are the 
magic wells !” 

‘* Magic wells !” 
in them ?” 

‘‘ Look in and see, 
on his face. 

“Why, I see my own face, just as Ido in the mirrors at 
home,” said Carrie, as she stopped to take a long look at 
herself. 

“ Pretty picture, isn’t it ?” asked the sprite, with another 
comical laugh. 

Currie blushed, but turned away without answering, to 
look into a second well, and asked : 

“What is in this one ?” 

“Ox, that one will show you how you loox to other 
people.” 

She looked in the second ‘well, but saw a little face looking 
somewhat like her own, but it had a very silly and vain ex- 
pression, and she wondered if she really did look like that to 
other people; if so, she was not very pretty. 

‘There is one more well to look in,” said the elf, skipping 
toward the last one in the row; ‘‘and I want to tell you 
something about this. It is different from the rest, and will 
show you what is your greatest fault, if you have any (with 
another grin). You must take one of those round, white 
pebbles, and drop it in the well; then, when the water gets 
smooth, you will see something written there. Look.” 

Carrie looked, and saw nothing; but she dropped the 


exclaimed Carrie, in surprise. ‘* What is 


’ 


returned the sprite, with a broad grin 


pebble in as directed, and watched the water until it became | 


smooth, when she could read, in large letters : 

“Vanity! You are in love with your own face !” 

Now Carrie blushed very deeply, and the sprite laughed 
very loudly, turned heels over head, and shook himself al- 
most to pieces. 

The three magic wells made our little girl think how foolish 
she had been, and how much precious time she had wasted 
looking at her face in the glass. 

As she turned from the well, her ear caught the sound of 
music ; and soon a band of water-sprites marched toward 
hor, playing on sea-shells, which gave forth softer and 
sweeter strains of music than she had ever before heard. 
Then the whole place seemed alive with the little beings ; 
and the one who seemed to be in command of the others 
asked Carrie to take a seat they had built for her of beautiful 
Shells and soft moss, and tell them something about her home 
and the people above the water. 

So she sat down on the mossy throne, and answered a 








, great many questions that were asked by the merry sprites, 
| who had wonderful things to show those who visited them, 
but appeared to know but little of the world above the 
water. 

‘**You have pleased us very much, and we thank you for 
the stories of the wonders to be seen in your strange land ; 
and we will show you, before leaving, how we enjoy our- 
selves,”’ said the chief. 

Then the music sounded a lively strain, and the merry 
sprites commenced dancing in their strange, fantastic way, 
while Carrie looked on with wonder and delight. 

After their dancing and plays, they all marched into a 
large hall, where a feast of good things was spread on several 
long tables, and their visitor found out that even water- 
sprites do not live on air; but their dishes were so small that 
she was helped a great many times by a great many little 
sprites, who appeared delighted with the honor of bringing 
nice things to their guest. 

When the feast was over, they marched into another 
large, beautiful hall, where they had more music: and then 
the chief of the water-sprites came toward Carrie to say 
farewell. 

‘* Before I say good-by,” he commenced, ‘I want to thank 
you for your visit to us, although Lrought without your 
consent. You have told us many interesting things, and I 
would gladly give you some beautiful presents to take home ; 
but any of our bright gifts would fade and vanish if carried 
above the water. However, I will tell you of something that 
may benefit you very much. Down by the bank of the little 
| brook that runs past the garden of your uncle, there is a 
| modest little violet blooming ; it is blue, fragrant, and beau- 
| tiful; take it, and press it in some book that you often look 
| in, and when you see its modest face, think of the visit to 
| the water-sprites, the magic wells, and never forget that to 
be vain of a pretty face is wicked and foolish. Good-by.” 

Then all shouted ‘‘Good-by! Good-by !” and Carrie 
found herself floating toward the surface of the lake, as she 
thought, but opened her eyes to find father, mother, uncle, 
auntie, cousins, and the doctor around a bed on which she 
lay, weak and almost lifeless. 

She had been rescued from drowning by some kind men 
who were at work near the lake into which she had fallen, 
and taken to her uncle’s house, where, after kind nursing, 
she became well in a few days. 

Every one who knew her noticed a great change after this 
event, how thoughtful she was of others ; and her face be- 
came more beautiful than ever, for it was marked by kind- 
ness ; and vanity and selfishnegs were no more seen there. 
| She found many violets by the brook, and saved some, as 
| directed by the sprite, and was better and wiser for her 
visit to the home of the water-sprites and the Three Magic 
Wells. 








Tene is living now in Milan a man without a roof to 
cover his head, who, only a few years ago, wasa king. The 
London Echo tells his story as follows: ‘‘ This personage is 
Leo VII. of Armenia, Prince of Karigosz, whose father was, 
in the year 1846, dispossessed by the Russians. Shortly 
after this event the inhabitants of Erivan called his son to 
the throne, by the name of Leo VII., but a simple command 
from St. Petersburg proved sufficient to determine his fall, 
the only result of his brief elevation being the loss of all his 
property and the withdrawal of a pension of 12,000f, which 
had been allowed him by the Russian Government, The 
landless monarch had, indeed, some capital in English and 
American banks, but this he lost in consequence of rash 
speculations. He then sold his jewels and other valuables, 
and soon had absolutely nothing left. He is now living wit 
his wife and six children in the bitterest poverty.” 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


Sicuttina the Cape on a very clear day, the purple outline 
of the high Table Mountain could be distinctly seen a dis- | 
tance of sixty miles away. 

The convictions of the oldest sailors, and the prevailing 
impressions of our passengers, were entirely dispelled ; there 
was no storm. No phantom of a Flying Dutchman could 
be associated with anything but rough weather, and the first | 





ee 


There were good old days at the Cape before steam was 
invented ; it was then a regular sanitarium for those whose 
health had been shattered in India—it being the most salu- 
brious climate in the world, they found a short sojourn here 
almost an unfailing remedy. The nabobs used to go there 
invalided ; enrich it by spending plenty of money ; rapidly 
recover ; and impoverish it by taking away plenty of pretty 
girls—for the Cape is noted forthe beauty of its fair sex—and 
these ties of marriage have created a sort of first cousinship 


THE THREE MAGIC WELLS.—‘‘ CARRIE STOPPED TO ADMIRE HER REFLECTION, WITHOUT NOTICING THE SLIPPERY PLACE HER FEET WERE 
IN, UNTIL 8HE LOST HER BALANCE AND FELL PLUMP INTO THE WATER.’’—SEE PAGE 478. 


discoverers named it the Cape of Storms ; we were therefore 
very much disappointed. 

The Portuguese first discovered the Cape in 1486, ten or 
eleven years after Vasco de Gama rounded it and pursued 
his course to India. Since then it has been through the 
hands of the Dutch East India Company, who first colonized 
it, then the English, then the Dutch, and finally the English, 
to whom it was ceded by the former in 1814. 


Gayety, in the shape of 
| balls, parties, dinners, and picnics, was effulgent then; the 


| between the colony and India. 


| same with nomenclature. Brown, Jones, and Robinson are 
titles we've mostly heard of before ; but imagine one-fifth of 
the company at a soirée of three hundred with the same 
| name—and that Dutch. A story is told of a young fellow, 4 
| visitor at a ball here, who engaged a young lady for one of 
' the dances, placing only her surname on his card, but when 
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4 FARMHOUSE NEAR THE CAPE TOWN. 


the time arrived, searched for her in vain, Applying to one 
of the stewards, that gentleman smilingly observed : ‘‘ My 
dear sir, it is useless ; there are at least two score of young 
ladies here of that cognomen.” He left utterly bewildered. 
The traveler must have observed that, into whatever coun- 
he penetrates, be it some quiet nook near home or away 
in the Himalyas, that the fertile imagination will make a face 
or a figure from the contour of any curiously-shaped rock, 
hill, or mountain. There’s a Louis Philippe face on the 
Rhine, a Nelson head in the interior of Africa, a Diana’s Peak, 
and Lot’s wife at St. Helena, and similar formations on this 
great continent. As we anchored in Table Bay the result of 
this fanciful imayery was before us. The Table Mountain 
ising up 3,500 feet in height, was supported on the left by 
the Devil’s Peak, and on the right—a long hill and headland, 
supposed to resemble a lion couchant, extending southward 
towards the Cape of Good Hope, which is distant about 
thirty-seven miles—were the Twelve Apostles range. 

Cape Town, the capital of the Cape Colony, has a pictur- 
esque appearance fromthe Bay. Lying at the base of Table 
Mountain, and having a northern aspect, the city extends 
itself along the margin of the Bay, stretching out on one 
side partially up the slope of the Lion’s Rump or $ignal 
Hill, and on the other to a shoulder of land running from 
the foot of the Devil’s Peak ; here and there a spire, tower, 
or public building is seen rising from the dark sombre 
foliage. The atmosphere around is clear ; the houses rise 
as they recede from the shore, many of them having from 
their windows fine views of the Bay and shipping. The 
Castle Fort is conspicuous at the eastern side of the Bay, 


ty 


east; these two quarters 
monopolize the wind busi- 
ness here, and a good thing 
they make of it sometimes, 
The south-easter is usually 
preceded by a white misty 
vapor appearing on the 
summit of the flat moun- 
tain; this is called the 
**Table Cloth,” and is per- 
petually rolling over and 
over like a mighty cataract 
about to overwhelm the 
whole city, but vanishes 
into air. Following this 
is the wind ; it commences 
by raising little whirlpools 
of dust at various corners 
of the streets, increasing 
in their dimensions until 
they assume the appear- 
ance of clouds. These are 
carried through the various 
thoroughfares, sometimes 
obscuring the opposite side 
of the way, and that which 
does not penetrate the houses, and, to the delectation of 
old ladies, lodge on the furniture, is ultimately carried 
into the Bay and deposited on the shipping, giving 
those Who have not had an opportunity of landing 2 
taste of what is on shore. The second day it works its 
effect on small pebbles, that fly into the eyes and tingle 
the faces of the luckless individuals who are compelled to 
weather it. The next part of the entertainment comprise 
the capsizing of carts, cabs, and omnibuses, and flying 
about of chimney-pots and signboards. All this may be 
very interesting ia its way, but these freaks of AZolus are 
mild compared to the climax and finishing touch of one that 
occurred when we were there; it wound up by taking the 
| roof and sweeps off a huge windmill at the top of the Govern 
ment Gardens and depositing it on a terrace of cottages 
adjoining, which crashed like cardboard beneath the pon 
derous weight. 

When the Summer season closes, as the weather almanacs 
predict, we may ro longer expect wind from this quarter. 
There is a lull; the few Autumn months pass, and the short 
Winter season is announced by the northwest gales. These 
| are more destructive and appalling in their character, as, 

blowing into the open roadstead, they carry the great waves 
of the Atlantic with them. The shipping at anchor is now 
| watched with intense avidity by those on shore. The vessels 
are seen to labor heavily, and letting go both anchors and 
paying out every inch of cable is sometimes of little avail. 
The signal goes up to shore, ‘‘An anchor wanted !” and soon a 
sturdy boat, with a brave little crew, is seen to emerge from 
behind a wharf, buffeting with the waves, and successful in 





many wooden wharves intervening between that and the | 


new extensive breakwater and docks that have lately been 
constructed at an expense of some million pounds sterling, 
and can afford shelter to the largest fleets in the world ; 
numerous pretty villas, with terraces, are dotted about, and 
large plantations of pine wood break the barrenness of the 
mountain side. These are very deceptive in the distance, 
and by the illusion look like patches of brushwood. 

The market-place is always a lively scene, where English 
officials and traders, Dutch boers or farmers, officers of 
foreign vessels, and a motley group of Malays, Caffres and 
Hottentots meet your eye. 

The anchorage in Tible Bay is rendered very uncertain 
érom the heavy gales which blow from northwest and south- 
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its means of communication with 
the distressed vessel. The shore 
anchor is usually a last resource, 
and this failing, the booming of 
a minute gun from the Castle 
battery announces her doom; a 
gib is run up, and she drifts with 
the heavy, surging sea high on 
shore. 

It was singular to see, at the 
Custom-house, a notice posted to 
mariners, particularly drawing 
their attention, in case of ship- 
wreck, toward the position of the 
dangerous reef in the Bay, and 
yecommending the beach beside 
the Castle as the most advantage- 
ous and softest place to make for. 
At night a blue light is shown 
here as a guide, In many in- 
stances the lives of the crew are 
saved, but the ship rarely. At 
times the loss of life is terrific. 

A few years ago # magnificent steamer, the Athens, belong- 
ing to the Union line, that trades between the Cape and 
England, was lost, with thirty hands. She slipped her cable 
and tried to make for sea, but became unmanageable, and was 
driven on the rocks. During that tempest twenty ships 
were driven on shore, with a loss of many lives. Some time 
previous to this a convict ship bound south, and putting into 
this Bay, shared a similar fate. Some hundreds of con- 
demned criminals were on board, manacled, and as the huge 


hull went to pieces, and the helpless state of these creatures | 


was made known, every exertion was put forth by those on 
shore to save them, but without success. The scene was 
heartrending. The poor, fettered beings, plunging into the 
sea, made one final desperate effort for existence, in the 
attempt to reach shore, but were, with few exceptions, en- 
gulfed by the merciless waves. 

The shelter afforded by the new breakwater will, it is to 
be hoped, obviate this, and make shipwreck an accident of 
rare occurrence at Table Bay. 

The chief public buildings in Cape Town are the Govern- 
ment-house, Colonial Office, Barracks, Exchange Post-office, 


| 





POORT, A GORGE IN TABLE MOUNTAIN. 


Sailors’ Home, Hospital, and new Museum and Library—a 
most magnificent building, and in its collections second to 
none in the colonies. The streets are all laid out at right 
angles, and embellished with trees; many of the houses are 
very commodious, particularly those of the old East Indian 
stamp, and in many parts of the town traces of the Dutch 
style of architecture are still preserved. They have, with 
few exceptions, stoops or raised platforms in front, and above 
this, lattice-work, with the intertwining vine. 

The public walk through the Government Gardens is very 
much frequented; it is nearly a mile in length, its shady 
avenues of oak forming a great attraction. The population 
of the city is about 30,000, a great portion being colored, 
and consisting of Hottentots, negroes, and Malays, the de- 
scendants of Malay slaves introduced in former times by the 
Dutch. The Hottentots are nearly extinct ; they are of 
small stature, shriveled and repulsive countenances, their 
color a kind of snuff-and-butter. They confirm, by their 
manner and appearance, the opinions of the Dutch in olden 
times, that they are only a connecting link between a man 
and a monkey. ‘They are naturally lazy, and very fond of 
Since the of 


alcohol. abolition 
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slavery this race is rapidly dim- 
inishing. 

The Malays are an industrious, 
skillful, thriving race; they rest 
very contented, are zealous, and 
great enthusiasts in their devo- 
tional exercises. They are some, 
what inclined to be vindictive. 
Mohammed is their prophet. 

The Dutch clement largely 
predominates, though they have 
intermarried with the English. 
The Dutch farmers still preserve 
the leading characteristics of their 
ancestors ; they are a steady 
energetic race, industrious, 
have a moral character. At 
time great antipathy existed be- 
tween the English and Dutch, 
but within the last decade this 
mutual dislike and distrust have 
been forgotten. Then English 
interference with slavery, 
placing the black on an equality 
with the white, was bitter humilia- 
tion to them. The following 


and 
and 
one 


and 
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incident of 
Pagan justice 
and Dutch arti- 
fice will give an 
idea of the 
state of laws 
existing during 
the period of 
slavery, seventy 
or eighty years 
ago : 

There then 
happened to be 
a difference be- 
tween the 
Dutch factory 
and the Hot- 
tentots. One of 
the former 
being up the 
country, was 
killed by a Hot- 
tentot; where- 
upon the chiefs, 
or heads of the people, were summoned to find out 
the offender and bring him to the bar of trade, and there 
punish him according to their manner. 

The convicted fellow implored the chief of the factory, and 
his wife, whom he gained an interview with in their arbor, 
also used her influence to prevent him being sacrificed ; but 
all of no avail, the inexorable Dutchman would have justice. 
The Hottentots made a great fire, and brought the criminal, 
attended by all his friends and relations, who took their leave 
of him not in sorrowful lamentations, but in feasting, danc- 
ing, and drinking. When the unfortunate criminal had 
been plentifully supplied with liquor, so that he was insen- 
sibly drunk, his friends made him dance till he was quite 
spent with fatigue ; in that state they threw him into the 
fire, and concluded the horrible scene with a hideous howl, 
which they set up immediately after the criminal was dis- 
patched. Some time after this one of the factory killed a 
Hottentot, upon which great men came and demanded jus- 
tice for the blood of their countryman; but the offender 
happened to be 
one of their 
best account- 
ants, and a per- 
whom the 
factory could ill 
spare. How- 
ever, the crafty 
Dutchmen de- 
vised means of 
rendering satis- 
faction to the 
natives, under 
a color of jus- 
tice, by the fol- 
lowing scheme : 

They appointed 
a day for the 
execution of the 
murderer, when 
the Hottentots 
assembled in 
great 
to view this im- 


son 


numbers 


position, upon 
them. A scaf- 
foldwas erected, 
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and the crimin- 
ai was brought 
forth draped in 
white, attended 
by a minister. 
After praying, 
singing psalms, 
ete., the mock 
executioner 
presented him 
with a flaming 
draught, which 
the ignorant 
Hottentots sup- 
posed to render 
an atonement 
for the loss of 
their deceased 
countryman. 
The criminal 
received 
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his 
potion — which 
was no other 
than a little 
brandy—with all the outward signs of horror and dread ; his 
hands shook, his body trembled, and his whole frame ap- 
peared in the most violent agitation ; he at last, with seem- 
ing reluctance, swallowed his draught, and, still preserving 
the farce of trembling, etc., in a few moments fell down ap- 
parently dead; a blanket was immediately thrown over 
him and his body removed. The Hottentots then made a 
shout that rent the air, and retired perfectly pleased, first 
observing that the Dutch had been more severe than them- 
selves, for the former had put the fire into the criminal ; they 
the criminal into the fire. 

The views in and around Cape Town are grand and ex- 
tensive. From the Kloof Road the appearance of the City 
and Bay beyond somewhat reminds one of Naples. The 
| southwest district is very fertile, producing large quantities 

of grain and wine. A visit to Constantia is considered the 

correct thing. Driving through ten or twelve miles of most 
beautiful scenery, the vineyards of Constantia are reached. 
| We went to Mr. Van Reun’s, and were well received by the 
hospitable 
owner, who 
conducted us 
round the cel- 
lars. We also 
saw the process 
of pressing the 
fruit. Several 
negroes, in a 
kind of light 
bathing cos- 
tume, and with 
uncovered feet, 
were walking 
round a large 
vat filled with 
grapes. When 
a glass of the 
green juice was 
required, one of 
the pressers 
lifted his foot 
over the side, 
and the liquor 
ran off his toe. 
This is also 
the prevailing 
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method of helping one throughout the Spanish districts. , 
It is not very pleasant to contemplate the facts stated in | 
connection with our little stimulating glass of wine at 
luncheon ; but what the eye does not see, ete.; and, I sup- 
pose, philanthropically. viewing it, there are many things 
in domestic matters equally as obnoxious, but we do not see 
them. However, we can truthfully say we tried all the 
samples, including Frontignac, Pontac, Hock, and others in 
toto, and found them the very fac simile in flavor of the Cali- 
fornian wines. The vegetation here is extraordinary in rich- 
ness and variety. Bulbous plants and heath grow beauti- 
fully on the uncultivated lands ; timber is plentiful in the 
neighborhood. The race of wild animals inland comprise a 
great variety. Elephant, tiger, hippopotamus, lion, leopard, 
rhinoceros, hyena, jackal, zebra, quagga, wild boar, antelopes 
in great variety, squirrel, raccoon, monkeys, baboons—the 
latter are found in the recesses of Table Mountain, and 





tigers have been shot of late years near Constantia, Ostrich 


up barking at us, and, rolling over and over, finally awaited 
our attention. ‘‘Pat him,” the doctor said; ‘*‘ he won't 
hurt ; he likes to be noticed.” This was not pleasant, but I 
did at last have courage enough to extend my hand, flip my 
fingers and thumb, and say, ‘‘ Poor old boy!” Then he gave 
one bound of delight, and came full tilt at my boots, which 
he commenced to lick. The sensation of his woolly head 
coming in contact with my legs was unbearable. I exhibited 
some decision of character, and treated him as one of his 
species, the result of which was he set up an awful yell, and 
went scampering into the island. I was glad when we left 
the next day, and can conscientiously aver that the success of 
the rabbit shooting did not compensate for the restless night 
I had experienced, and the reflection that I had ill-treated 
that dog, and that he might at any moment come at my 
heels. The Cape is a most enjoyable place, and I can 
strongly recommend a visit to all those who are fond of their 
gun, a fine bracing climate, and hospitable people ; but never 





SOUTHERN SCENES.— FISHERMAX’S HUT ON THE EDISTO BIVER, SOUTH CAROLINA,—SEE NEXT PAGE. 


hunting is also a favorite sport. Simon’s Bay, twenty miles 
from Cape Town, situated in False Bay, is a large naval 
station ; Robben Island, situated at the entrance to Table 
Bay, is a rocky, barren little spot, used in olden times as a 
whale-fishing depét. It has now become an asylum for 
negro lunatics, lepers, Kafir state prisoners, and rabbits, and 
although there is scarcely a vestige of a blade of grass to be 
seen, yet the latter animals swarm there. We availed our- 
selves of the offer of a day’s sport by the doctor of the 
place, not thinking we would come much in contact with the 
mentally deranged community. On our arrival off the 
island the breakers were too heavy for the boat to land us, so 
we had to be carried on the backs of mild lunatics. When 
we arrived on terra firma, I became, to use an old joke, in a 
firmer terror. We were surrounded by a rabid group. 


One said he was a saint, another imagined himself a king, 
and a third labored under the delusion that he was of the 
canine species, 


This last was a positive nuisance ; he came 








let enthusiasm for sport carry you so far as to accept a day 
at Robben Island. 


East Inp1a Funerat Rires.—When a Toda dies the body 
is gayly decked, wrapped in new clothes, and exposed on a 
bier decorated with green boughs for several days. It is 
then, amid wailings, borne by the relatives to the funeral 
pile. One of the relatives then cuts off a lock of the de- 
ceased’s hair, after which the body, with all its ornaments, is 
burned amid the wailings of his kinsfolk. After the corpse 
is almost completely consumed the fire is quenched. The 
relatives then search for bits of bone, which are carefully 
preserved. After this rite the men shave their heads and 
the women shorten their hair. After the body has been 
burned various ceremonies are practiced, and animals are 
sacrificed to propitiate the deity and secure the well-being 
of the departed soul in the next world. 
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SOUTHERN SCENES. 
SHOOTING WILD HOGS—A NEGRO CABIN ON THE EDISTO RIVER. 


Waite the “peculiar institution” was yet a feature of 
Southern life, and the great plantations were still unvexed 
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by rumors of war or edicts of emancipation, the plantation | 


darkeys were much given to hunting, in season and out of 
season, and the freedmen of to-day are no less ardent 
votaries of sport. 


men were unable to attack large game, but they were untir- 
ing in their pursuit of ‘“‘de ‘possum and de coon,” and, 





which they sighted in ten days ; ‘‘ it being the Lord’s Day, 
when we were at prayers.” 

After a few unsuccessful efforts to meet the inhabitants, 
they succeeded in getting a message from the king, who told 
them that if they would move their ship to another place, 
which he indicated, he would trade with them. They did 
so, and were met by a native who spoke both Portuguese 
and Arabic, as did also their coxswain; trading relations 


| were now established on an apparently friendly footing. 
It is true that for lack of proper weapons the slave-hunts- | 


aided by packs of mongrel curs, succeeded in bagging great | 


numbers of these ‘‘ varmints.” 

Since the war they are no longer restricted from possess- 
ing firearms, and to find a Southern darkey without a shoot- 
ing-iron of some sort is rare indeed. Consequently they are 


no longer confined to coon and ‘possum hunting, although | 


they have by no means abandoned those sports. 

In many parts of the South the necessity, during the civil 
war, of permitting live stock to run at large, resulted in the 
formation of large herds of wild hogs, who became as 


savage and unapproachable us the fiercest boars of Europe | 


or India. 

In some cases it becomes absolutely necessary to thin 
them out, as these animals are extremely destructive to 
growing crops, and the negroes are not slow to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. 


Armed with guns of every conceivable pattern, a part of | 


their number carrying long poles, and accompanied by a 
score or two of yelping curs, the negro hunters proceed to 
beat up the game, shouting, whooping, and laughing, until 
one might suppose that all the game in the country would 
be frightened away by the hullabaloo. They soon start the 
pigs, however, and then ensues a scene of great excitement, 
noise, and confusion, generally resulting, after the expendi- 
ture of a vast amount of powder, and no end of powerful 
language, in the capture of one or two porkers. 

Then the game is borne home in triumph to a rude, low- 
roofed log-cabin, like that seen in our picture, where a grand 
feast “upon hog and hominy ” is quickly organized. 

Both pictures are from sketches made on the Upper Edisto 
River, in South Carolina, a region noted in former times for 
its fine plantations, but now almost deserted by the whites 
and left to the occupancy of negro squatters, who eke out 
their scanty store of food-crops by hunting and fishing. 
Scenes such as these we have depicted are of everyday occur- 
rence, and the traveler whose pleasure or business brings 
him among these people will find their peculiarities a study 
at once amusing and interesting. 


A BOY’S ADVENTURE IN 
OLDEN TIME. 


Ronert Everarp, when a youth, was bound by his 
father, Mr. William Everard, as apprentice to Captain Crib, 
of the ship Baudin, and sailed from London in August, 
1686. 

Passing Madeira, they were chased by a pirate, larger 
than themselves, and were forced to go out and fight, 
which they did with some success, beating off their enemy, 
though considerably shattered in the struggle. 


THE 


They now went on to the east coast of Africa, apparently | 


without adventure by the way, arriving ultimately at 
Delagoa Bay, where they began their ivory trade. Hence 
they went across the Arabian Sea to Bombay. 

The ship was next ordered to Madagascar, and he must 
go with her. So she sailed south to Goa, and to Carwas, 
and so across the Laccadive Islands toward Madagascar, 





The king promised negroes and rice ; the supercargo went 
on shore with beads, looking-glasses, and the usual trumpery, 
and received in exchange plantains, chickens, and bananas. 

On the Sunday following, the captain went ashore to haul 
the seine, taking all the ship’s company, leaving only little 
Everard, two men, and two black boys on board—a danger- 
ously small complement. Some natives came out bringing 
a kid as a present to the captain, and no doubt saw the 
defenseless state of the ship. Quickly after the captain and 
erew returned on board, possibly much to the natives’ dis- 
appointment. 

Very soon, however, 2 canoe came alongside, with the ob- 
ject of tempting the captain on shore ; they told him that they 
had some negroes for sale. Whether because the captain had 
conscientious scruples about buying negroes on the Suab- 
bath, or whether he was idle, one cannot say, but even this 
tempting bait was ineffectual, and he refused to land, send- 
ing, notwithstanding, a boat's crew, consisting of the super- 
cargo, the coxswain, five men, and Robert Everard, on shore, 
with, in addition to the usual trading trumpery, guns, pis- 
tols, powder, shot, and knives, to exchange for the negroes. 

They landed, and carried up their goods to a house for 
trade, and the natives brought them food, and they sat for 
some little time, unsuspicious of their terrible fate. Sud- 
denly, on hearing a noise, they thought it was the king 
coming, but in another moment they were surrounded by an 
infuriated mob of natives, armed with lances. Five of th 
crew were instantaneously murdered, one of whom in his 
fall fortunately knocked down Robert Everard. The super- 
cargo made a desperate dash at the door to get to the king, 
but was at once thrust through the body, and killed. The 
man left in charge of the boat was also killed, and Everard 
was alone amongst them. 

Meanwhile, a fearful tragedy was being played out on 
board the ship. The men in the canoe, who had come to 
tempt the captain on shore, were, as it turned out, secretly 
armed with short lances under their clothes ; they had re- 
mained on board, and gone up on to the quarter-deck, where 
were the captain, the mate, the doctor, the purser, the car- 
penter, and several forecastle men. The captain was dining, 
and asked them to eat, but they refused, and he began his 
last meal. The natives suddenly dashed on the unarmed 
whites, cut the captain's throat from ear to ear, and mur- 
dered the mate and the purser. 

The doctor was more dexterous, or more fortunate ; he 


| leaped off the quarter-deck, ran into the gunroom, and barred. 
| the door behind him—a piece of presence of mind which 





saved the rest. Some of the men ran into the shrouds, 
while others ran into the steerage, from whence they got to 
the doctor in the gunroom, through the scuttles, and to their 
arms, While one man leaped overboard, and swam to the gun- 
room port, at which he was taken in. By degrees, after a 
loss of nine or ten men, and the partial plunder of the ship, 
they regained her. 

We return to the poor boy on shore. They did not, when 
they saw he was alive, kill the lad in cold blood, but carried 
him to the king’s house, which was next door to the house 
in which his shipmates had been massacred. The king 
treated him kindly, and bade his women give him food ; 
‘** but his condition filled his stomach so, that he could not 
eat. 








The ship had been recovered, as we have seen, by the 


doctor, but had got on the rocks, the natives having cleverly | 


eut her cables. The doctor and the ship's company spent 
the night in bombarding the town, making apparently toler- 
able practice, for one shot went clean through the palace, 
without, however, hurting any one; while the king kept his 
army on the alert, making them drunk with toke. 


In the morning she was off again, and sailed away ; Ever- | 


ard being taken down by some of the king’s men to see her 
sail. He saw that a disaster had happened, by meeting some 
of the natives carrying plunder taken from the ship. From 
the negroes who had run from the vessel he learned the tale 
of the disaster. And then the ship sailed away, and he was 
left all 12-20 

The king now started on a tour, partly of inspection and 
partly of triumph, carrying the sailor-boy with him as an ex- 
hibition of the power of his arms, but treating him very 
kindly. He traveled by boat from town to town along the 
coast, his men blowing a large shell whenever they neared 
a town, to give notice of his coming. Upon hearing this 
the women turne.l out, dancing and waving cows’ tails tied 
on sticks ; after which he landed, ate and drank, and then re- 
viewed the contingent of his troops in those parts. 

Robert Everard had but little to complain of ; the women, 
when they saw him, ‘‘ would squeak, and run away as if 
affrighted ;” but he seems to have had plenty to eat and 


drink at this time, and it must have been a pleasant change 
for him after being kicked into the lee-seuppers by the ex- | 


ceedingly energetic and godly captain, lately deceased. 


About six weeks after the ship had sailed there arose a | 


war, and the king crossed to fight his enemies, ‘‘ carrying 
with him me and the dog.” The march lasted six weeks, 
and the king picked up a large number of recruits at every 


town ; but the dog was a very important personage appar- | 


Al 


ently, at all events, in Everard’s eyes. 


fetch a young pig, and bring it to me.” 

The king’s war lasted about two months, after which 
he returned home in triumph, with about one hundred 
Everard now had sunstroke on the march, and 
got his bare back burnt raw by the sun ; this was only the 
beginning of his troubles. 

The king now demanded of him if he could make pow- 


slaves. 


der, and he was fereed to answer No, but said that he could 
He made his | 
| by me. 
This pleased the king, and he | 
| nothing to bring me a littleavater to set by me when I was 
Everard answering Yes, he was | 


make shot, and was accordingly set to work. 
molds of clay, and cast them of lead with tolerable success, 
making about four hundred. 
treated him well; and then asked him if he knew flint- 
stones when he saw them. 
sent on an expedition to find some ; but unfortunetely for 
him, after a long search, he was unable to find any at all. 
The king finally got tired of him, and turned him out of the 
house to live or die. 

He was now absolutely naked, and continued in this state 
for two years and nine months, living the life of a hunted 
pariah dog, without one human being to show him pity or 
mercy. 


offered to help him. 
In the rainy seasons, when it hardly held up for three 
months together, he would lie with a fire on each side of him 


to warm him ; but at times, when the rain had fairly beaten | 
through the leaves of his sheltering tree, and was pouring | 
on his body, the unhappy boy would creep under the eaves | 


of the cottages for shelter in the dark, slinking back to his 
own misery before daydawn, lest the owners should find him 
and do him harm. 


Few youths have ever found themselves in worse circum- | 
dressed himself, praying him to smuggle him away. 


stances than did Robert Everard for this weary two years 
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**When he saw any | 
hogs he would run and bark at them, till the negroes came | 
and killed them with their lances ; and sometimes he would | 





As he lay bare under a tree, the natives would come | 
and throw dirt upon him in contemptuous sport, but no man | 


I&T 


and nine months. One almost wonders that he did not die 
A man would have died under this ; the boy lived. 

His first requisite was fire. This he got by the old savage 
trick of working a hard piece of wood against a rotten 
piece ; and he kept his fires burning, lying, without any 
clothes whatever, between them. 

For food, he had not so much as a knife ; yet he did not 
fare badly. He got a piece of sharp stone, with which hoe 
dug out of the earth yams and potatoes, and these he roasted 
in the fire. Then he got plantains, bananas, oranges, and 
pine-apples, which wanted no roasting. Still his principal 
larder was the sea-shore. 

He made himself a spear out of a stick, between five and 
six feet long, sharpened it as well as he could, and hardened 
it in the fire. With this he went down to the shore, and 


‘ : 
; almost lived in the sea. 


Sometimes he had the luck to spear a fish with his stick. 
among the rocks. At other times, at high water, he made a 
dam (probably with sea-weed) among the channels of the 
rocks, strong enough to detain the fish when the tide went 
down. At another time he would wade into the water, and 
watch for the large crabs which are common on that coast. 
When he saw one he would put down an elastic stick which 


he had between the claws, and, bending it over, would hold 
| the crab tight ; then he would put his arm in the water, and 


break off the claws, and so secure the crab without fear of 
being bitten. 

In the rainy weather he would go down to the shore to 
watch for turtle. 
times two, coming ashore. 


Sometimes he would see one, and some 
If they were small he would kill 


| them ; if big, let them go, as being too large for removal ; 


he also got many of their eggs, ‘‘ which were very good 
meat.” 

‘*When I killed my turtles,” he says, ‘I took a sharp 
rock-stone, for want of a knife, and with it punched it round 
the belly, and so broke it open, and by such hard shifts I got 
out the meat ; then I took as much as I could eat, and laid it 
upon coals, which I kindled for that purpose, and the rest I 
hung up in some tree for another time. The callowpatch 
and callowpea were my dishes to eat out of ; and I used to 
keep yams and potatoes by me to serve me five or six days, 
and when they were all gone, then I went again to get more 
yams and potatoes ; and [ was to dig as deep as my arm's. 
length for the yams, and about ten inches deep for the 
potatoes ; and when my fish and turtle were gone, then I 
was to look out for some more, and [ always kept good store 


Water, however, was almost his worst difficulty. ‘TI had 


dry, but was always obliged to go so far (a mile) for more as 
I wanted it. It was also necessary for me to see that thero 


| were no blacks near the water, lest they should do me a mis- 


chief ; and when I did drink at the well, I was forced to lie 
down upon my belly to drink.” 

He was now, after two years, in addition to his other 
troubles, attacked by very serious illness. His body got all 
over sores, and he had no remedies except bathing in the 
salt water, which stung him to madness, and caused the fleas 
to torment him in a manner it is difficult to imagine. At 
last, however, he was so lucky as to find a wild bees’ nest in 


a rock, and getting possession of the shard of a castaway 


earthen pot, he melted it down, wax, honey and all, to use it 
for ointment. 

This bronght on delirium, but it lasted only a short space 
of time, so that he was able to get about at intervals and find 
food. His deliverance was now, after three years of absolute 
nakedness and solitude, very near. 

There came to the island a small Arabian vessel to buy 
negroes. To the captain of this vessel Robert Everard ad- 
But 
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this the captain declined to do, as if he should in any way 
offend the king it would injure his negro trade. He, how- 
ever, promised to do what he could for him, and while he 
staid there told the boy to come to his house every day, and 
fed him. 

So things went on for six weeks, until one day the Arab 
sent for Everard. When he arrived he was made to sit down, 
and a new palampere was given him to wrap himself in. | 
The kind Arab now informed him of the good news that he 
had bought him of the king for twenty dollars, and that the 
king would never have let him go, had he not believed that 
he would have died by the way. 

He was now delivered, and most kindly treated, being 
furnished with goods to trade with the blacks, his former 
persecutors, for anything he liked. Boy-like, he spent it all 
in plantains, bananas, pine-apples, and sugar-cane ; boy-like, 
also, he exasperated his old enemies. They, seeing him 
made a kind of gentleman of, were always pestering him for 
beads, which he, seeing that their hearts were set on them, 
had great pleasure in refusing them. They then used mutu- 
ally to abuse one another, Everard telling them that he cared 
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them, his English began to come to him sufficiently well to 
understand who they were. One of them (Mr. King), his 
chief entertainer, was a ship's surgeon, and the other two 
apparently able seamen. 

Singularly enough, these three had belonged to the Baudin 
themselves, and only deserted her three weeks before, and 
now sailed with the Arabs—the able seamen with the rank of 
gunner, and the doctor apparently as surgeon-general to the 
port of Muscat. 

With these generous, roving sailors he staid a fortnight, 
getting himself petted and spoiled. At length they went to 
the man who had imported him, and after a little bargaining, 
offered twenty dollars for him. 

This, however, was refused by the governor. He insisted 
on sending the boy to the English at Surat. Another Eng- 
lishman now arrived, and wrote to the Persian agent, who 
immediately sent a Dutch Banian with his purchas¢-money, 
and twenty dollars more for the English sailors and doctor 
who had been so kind to him. He, bidding them farewell, 
went on board the little open ship in which he was to coast 
up the Persian Gulf. 

Robert Everard was started on his voyage by his kind 





A BUY 8 ADVENTURBS IN THE OLDEN TIME.—‘‘ IN THE MORNING SHE SAILED AWAY, EVERARD BEING TAKEN DOWN BY 
OF THE KING'S MEN TO SEE HER SAIL.’’— SEE PAGE 486. 


This Arab vessel, open, with one mast, took them to Co- 
morro Island, and after a terrible passage, at length they 
landed at Muscat. Among the Arabs and Banians looking 
on, there was a Banian boy, who ran up to the house where 
the Englishmen lived, to tell them that there was a little 
English boy come ashore_with the blacks. Three English- 
men came down at once, and got hold of him. The overseer 
of the slaves allowed him to go home with them, and they 
carried him off in triumph. 

He had forgotten his native tongue, and could only talk 
in Madagascar, but made shift to let them know that he had 
belonged to the Baudin They boiled mutton and porridge | 
full of onions for their precious young prize; and at last 
Robert Everard found himself once more, to his great as- 
tonishment, in a real bed, “‘ with a very good coat, sheets, 
and quilt.” 

The governor having given his sanction to his remaining | 
with these Englishmen, he took up his abode with them, 
although still a slave. After about seven days’ living with 





SOME 


countrymen, with store of bread, cheese, rice, salt beef, and 
two gallons of liquor almost as strong as brandy. Besides 
this, they bought him a good rug and pillow, and two 
earthen pots to boil his victuals in. They likewise gave him 
some sugar, and a dollar and a half in money to spend at the 
places where they should touch. 

Soon after reaching Ormuz, there came in an Engiish ship 
called the Diana, bound up the Persian Gulf, and the master 
of which was very sick ; and coming to stay at the agent’s, 
in an open boat in a heavy surf, got wetted and died. The 
mate, who succeeded him, persuaded the boy to come with 
him to Bassorah, at the head of the Gulf. 

The Diana, with some goods out of a king’s ship, the 
Kemthorn, which had put in leaky, and was besides too large 
to go up the Euphrates, went up the Gulf, apparently feel- 
ing her way very carefully, and disliking very much the 
sight of any strange sail : extremely anxious when they were 
near her in a calm, and devoutly thankful when there was 
breeze enough for her to give them the go-by. She got a 
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pilot to take her into the Euphrates, which Captain Hamil- , 


ton, who followed Robert Everaid in a very few years, de- 


scribes as being about a mile broad, and keeping the same | 


breadth for the whole of the ninety miles up to Bassorah. 
He gives a ship-boy’s account of some fighting which was 
going on here while he staid, between the Turks and the 
wild Arabs. His adventures, after Bassorah, are scarcely 
worth mentioning; he went to Bombay, round the Cape 
to the West Indies, and so home, meeting his father at 
Blackwall, after seven years’ absence, ‘to the great joy of 








THE “TWO CHILDREN IN BLACK.” 





« HERE was no one at the depdt to meet 
me—not the semblance of a vehicle, | 


save a rough cart into which a florid 
farmer was tossing some bags. 

T walked about the little platform, 
and took a survey of the landscape—a 
wide valley, with a rim of purple moun- 
tains, and the gleam of a river. Sun- 
shine was on the mountain tops, but 
the purple glooms were below, and 
cool shadows already lay on the wide, 
green meadows and village streets. 
Above, the gray of twilight was putting 
out the regal fires of the sun—only in 
the west the glory blazed. I was too 


nervous to note the beauty fully. [had | 


> 


confidently expected an escort to my new home, and felt now 
like some desolate mariner stranded on a strange coast. I 
gathered courage enough to approach the bluff farmer, after 
a while, with the timid question : 

**Do you know one Mrs. Hurst in this neighborhood ?” 


**Mrs. Hurst—yes ; reckon most folks knows her, or knows | 


about her,” with a smile. 

[ felt uncomfortable. 
me conjecture concerning my future patroness. What was 
there to know about her, that ‘‘most folks” knew ? 
could not question this man. 

“Does she live far away ?” I asked. 
there ?” 

‘* Wal—” looking at me with «a complacent eye, “ef you 
don’t mind the neighborhood of them flour bags, I don’t 
mind givin’ you a highst.” 

[did not care to make my entry on the scene of future 


effort, riding on flour bags, so thanked the man and de- | 


clined. 


“Tf you will only direct me,” I said, ‘‘I shall like to | 


walk.”’ 


**So ?” he answered ; ‘‘’taint much of a pull; jest straight 


through this ere village street, round the left, by the meetin’- 


house—reckon you'll know the meetin’-house, though the 
steeple was blown down last year, and our society haint felt 


themselves moved to put it up again; but’s got a churchy 
look about it—down by the left to the creek, cross the bridge, 
an’ you're thar—stun house, kind o’ gloomy like, built arter 
the fashion o’ Miss Hurst’s home in England, I hear—rela- 
tion, perhaps ?” with an inquiring air. 

** No, governess,” I answered, preparing to start. 

**Governess !”” with a long whistle ; ‘‘ wall—I wa—ant to 
know! Governess—what in the dickens si 

I did not stop to answer his astonishment or explain my 
position. Yet I was curious to know the cause of the evident 
surprise expressed in his words and tone. Did I look so 
unfit for a governess, or was there anything remarkable in 
the fact of Mrs. Hurst’s requiring such a pers°=? I took her 
letter out and looked at it again, for an unpleasant sense of 
mystery seemed to oppress me, 
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| did not look New England-like. 


Something about the smile made | 


But I 
| not used to me. 


**Could I walk 





It was clear enough. A widow lady, who lived alone, witl 
| her two little boys. ‘‘ They are young enough still to remain 
with me,” she wrote, ‘‘and I wish an instructress in the 
house.” 

I could make nothing out of the letter, so folded it up and 
went on my way, quickening my steps, for lights began to 
twinkle in the village. 

I found the way easily by the steepleless church, through 
a green lane, where grand old elms almost met above, and 
where I could see glimmering white flowers starring the 
grass. I had escaped from city streets, and I reveled in this 
glimpse of Nature. I almost forgot Mrs. Hurst and my mis- 
sion as I stopped to gather some of the dewy blossoms, ani 
| watched the pale-green tint of sky near the horizon—a rare 
hue—that faded fast into neutral gray. 


Suddenly, looking up, I saw a broad, iron gate. A wide 


| gravel path led directly to the house, through an avenue of 


| trees, and beyond I saw a lawn lying in dewy splendor. | 
It was old England, ani 
Mrs. Hurst’s home. I decided so at once. 
I opened the ponderous gate with difficulty. It creaked 
as though unused to the exercise. I glanced at the dark 
, Stone pile before me, and saw only two or three faint lights 
twinkling. I felt that I had been treated in an unceremoni- 
ous manner, and I knocked boldly, as an expected guest, at 
the door. 

An elderly maid-servant, in a high, white cap and apron, 
such as domestics wear abroad, opened the door. She looked 
at me without a gleam of intelligence in her face, and seemed 
inclined to bar my entrance. 

“‘T am Miss Brent, the governess,’ I said, attempting to 
step into the hall. 

**Governess—it is some mistake !” said the woman, keep- 
ing her ground. 

“Ts not this Mrs. Hurst's?” I asked, beginning to feel a 
terrible anxiety about my situation. 

“Yes, bu i 

**Hannah !” cried a sweet, low voice, from a room whose 
door I had not heard open, ‘‘ have they come ?” 

‘**No, madame,” with a softened tone of respect she had 


‘**And it’s so late,” sighed the lady, as I now saw, for she 
stepped out into the light of the hall. A pretty, delicate 
creature, slight and pale, in heavy black robes. She was uo 
longer young, but I saw no white streaks in the fair, blonde 


| hair; and her eyes, large, melancholy eyes, were of that clear 


limpid-blue one sees in a child’s. 

She saw me, though Hannah would fain have shut the 
door in my face. I had taken out Mrs, Hurst's letter, and 
held it as a sort of credential. 

*T am come in consequence of this, which I answered, 
telling you when I would arrive. Yet I seem not to have 
been expected,” I said, with a feeling of being unwelcome, 
and a very disagreeable lump rising in my throat. 

‘Why, Hannah! did I not tell you,” in a tone of sweet 
reproach, ‘‘I have engaged this lady as a governess ?” 

**The Lord save us! for who, then ?” cried Hannah, stag- 
gering back a little. 

‘** For whom—for my boys, you stupid Hannah !” cried the 
lady, taking my hand with a gentle air. ‘‘ Forgive the ap- 
parent neglect, Miss Brent ; I’ve been busy making some 
preparations for my children; they have been awey 4 
while—a long time, and naturally, you know, a mother 
might forget others in thinking of her boys? You will for- 
give me ?” 

All this in a sweet voice as she led me into her room, and 
closed the door, leaving Hannah, as it were, stunned in the 
hall. 

**So my pupils are not at home now?” I said. 

“No, Lexpect them yet. In the meantime you can be my 
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Hannah is an invaluable servant, you see, but 


” 


companion. 
one needs something more. 
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She shivered a little, though it was a warm July night, as 


thoug’ the loneliness oppressed her. We sat down together 
after that, and I uttered a few commonplaces about my 
journey, but she was evidently listening to something else, 
and soon rang the bell, sharply. 

Hannah looked in. 

“Thear wheels now,” said Mrs. Hurst, rising in an excited 
way. ‘ You have aired the beds properly ?” 


“Oh yes, ma’am ; all is ready,” answered Hannah, in a | 


stolid way. 

“And the muffins ?” 

“ Reeking hot—shall I bring 'em in, ma’am ?” 

“Hannah !"—with a look of disgust—‘‘as if I could eat 
them now. We must wait.” 

“Very well, ma’am.” 

And Hannah went out again. Mrs. Hurst began to walk 
up and down, too absorbed to talk. 

Presently Hannah appeared again. 

“Tt's past the time now, ma’am ; they can’t possibly come 
till to-morrow night.” 

“The last train is in, then ?” with a sigh. 

“Arf an hour ago, ma’am,” answered Hannah ; “shall I 
bring in tea ?” 

Mrs. Hurst nodded absently, and sat down again. The 
excitement had died away. The faint flush which had given 
her a pale rose of youth faded, and left an ashen grayness 
on her cheek. She had suddenly passed out of the sunlight 
of expectation into a sort of twilight, and scarcely looked 
like the same person. 

I tried to talk to her as we drank tea together, and 
Hannah was in waiting. 

“It is a great disappointment to you,” I said, ‘‘ not seeing 
the little fellows to-night.” 

“Ah, yes!’ she answered, with a pathos that went to my 
heart ; ‘‘ but we mothers must learn patience.” 

Happening to look up into the faithful Hannah's face just 
then, I saw it contorted in a strange grimace, directed at 
me. What did it mean? I suppose my eyes asked the 








question, for she answered by a terrific frown and violent | 


shaking of the head. 
course displeased our attendant for some reason, so I did not 
pursue it further. 

After tea, Mrs, Hurst sat back wearily. 
ill-health had stolen the tint and roundness from her face, 
rather than years. The small ears were transparent, the pale 
lips drawn. She sat with her thin hands clasped in her lap, 
and her eyes fixed, in a sort of dream. Suddenly she roused 
herself and went to a little cabinet. 

“T must show you my boys’ pictures,” she said, ‘as they 
are not here to show themselves.” 

_ She brought out a miniature delicately painted on ivory, 
ina blue velvet frame. It represented two children, almost 
babies. The flesh tints were rosy as life, the faces were full 


of soft curves and dimples—the waves of hair—soft hair of 
baby gold lay about two broad white foreheads. Large eyes | 
looked out and met my own, with a strange melancholy in 


their baby depths. They wore rich dresses, heavily em- 
broidered, clasped with gold on the shoulders. 

“They are very much alike,” I said, after exclaiming over 
their beauty enough to satisfy even a mother’s heart. 

“Ah! Sydney is the eldest—this one—his eyes are darker, 
like violets, you see.” 

T could not see, but I said : 

“They were taken long ago, I suppose.” 

“Oh, so long ago!” with a moan. ‘‘ How long—my God! 
how long ?” 

She sat down with the miniature in her hand, and I ven- 
tured no more questions on the painful theme. 


I argued from it that the topic of dis- | 


I could see that | 
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Then Hannah, who seemed the ruling spirit in the little 
household, looked in with a candle in her hand. 

‘Miss Brent will be tired after her journey; shall I show 
her to her room, ma’am ?” 

And Mrs. Hurst acquiesced with a kind good-night, but a 
sad, far-off look in her eyes. 

I found my room pleasant enough, with pink chintz hang- 
ings and furniture—pretty carpet of pink roses to match ; 
but my mind was occupied with many other things—with 
the mystery which seemed to pervade the house. I would 
have questioned the imperturbable Hannah, but one glance 
at her face silenced ine ; and I went to bed to dream strange 
dreams, in which Mrs, Hurst’s pale face and sombre dress 
mingled with cherubs and friends. 

‘*T suppose she is a widow,” I said to myself next morn- 
ing, as I dressed, ‘and having only these two children, her 
love for them has grown into a sort of monomania, that 
is all.” 

I found myself catching the infection of the lady's expee- 
tant mood that day. I watched at the window. [I listened 
for carriage wheels. The tea waited as the night before— 
after the long day wore away. There is nothing so weari- 
some as waiting and expecting. Mrs. Hurst had a compli- 
sated bit of worsted-work over which she dreamed. Part of 
the time I read to her, but she did not seem to listen. 

This night when Hannah came in with the same remark 
about its being ‘‘ too late now,” I wondered that she did not 
seem disappointed, and ventured a remark : 

‘* But it seems very strange for their friends to keep them 
Did they not name the time you might expect them ?” 

No one answered me, and looking up, I saw Hannah re 
garding yne with a forbidding frown; Mrs. Hurst only 
listened to some fancy sound. I was silent, too, wondering 
if I should not find life a terrible burden, or if 1 should fall 
into a monomania too, always waiting for my pupils, who 
might never come. 

*‘ Read « little more, Miss Brent,” said my lady, when the 
tea-things were cleared. Hannah had looked as if she would 
have been pleased to clear me away also, but she had ho ex 
cuse this evening. [opened a book I had brought as a trav- 
eling companion—Thackeray'’s ‘* Roundabout Papers” it 
was—and I chanced on the sketch called ‘‘ Two Children in 
Black.” The title will interest her, I thought. 

Iwas right. The very name roused her to the keenest at- 
tention. She listened to the description of the author's 
meeting with the pretty little fellows, in their rich black 
clothes, their handsome attire, their books in three lan- 
guages, their melancholy eyes! I ‘heard a sort of moan, but 
I went on. 

The reader probably recollects the mystery about these 
children-—Thackeray made their acquaintance in a railway 
carriage from Frankfort to Heidelberg. Two more aristo- 
cratic little men he never saw. Their mother—* pale, hand 
some lady—accompanied them, also a maid-servant. On the 
lady's face was the deepest grief. The author conjectured 


| that the children were to be put to school, and speculates ac- 





cordingly. 

I heard Mrs. Hurst breathing painfully, and, looking up, 
I was horrified at the expression of her face. The limpid 
blue eyes seemed to glare at me, and a red flush dyed her 
pale cheek. Her hands were tightly clasped, and her lips 
compressed. 

‘Go on,’ she said, hoarsely, as I stopped. 

‘* But it agitates you.” 

‘¢Go on, for God’s sake!” she cried, trembling with somo 
suppressed feeling. 

I obeyed half fearfully. 

The next day we saw the lady and the maid driving to the 
railroad station without the boys. 

Mrs, Hurst started from her seat, and stood near me. 
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HOW THE GOOD OLD CLOCK GOT WRONG. 
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“ Yes—yes—I know that ; but what then? what next ?” 

I could hear her labored breathing as I hurried on. 

What fatal chance had made me select this strange story ? 
I thought, but I dared not pause. So, in the narrative, we 
went to Baden-Baden, and saw the little boys again ‘ walk- 
ing on each side of a fierce, yellow-faced, bearded man.” 
They were pulled fiercely back when they attempted to 
speak to their old friend. Gone were the silken clothes, the 
pretty studs in the shirts, the heaps of pretty books, and the 
mother’s ten- 
der care! and 
they were in 
the hands of 
this scowling 
practitioner of 
“Trente et 
Quarante.”’ 

From Baden 


Tat an 





the traveler 
went to Ven- 
ice. There 


again the little 
boys were seen 
walking with 
an old hag of a 
woman. Their 
oly garba 
wretched yel- 
lw cotton 
gown. The 
litle feet on 
which he had 
aimired the 
litle shiny 
boots were nau 
without shoe or | 
stocking. 

Mrs. Hurst 
groaned, and, 
looking up, I 
saw the tears 
pouring down 
her cheeks. 

“My boys!” 
she cried— 
“my little 
darlings !”” 

“The wo- 
man is mad,” 
I thought; 
“this is the 
key to the 
mystery,” and 
a terror seized 
me that almost 
paralyzed my 
tongue, 

She would 
not give me 
resting time, 
however. 

“Where are 
they now?” she cried. ~ ‘What next ?” 


| vt 


And she leaned 
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while in their mother's care, and their barefooted squalor in 
Venice a month afterward? Who will read the riddle of the 
‘Two Children in Black’ ?” 

**Is that all ?—my God!” cried Mrs. Hurst, falling into a 
chair. ‘‘ Where are they now? Is that all ?” 

‘* You see that is all,” I answered, gently, holding the book 
toward her. She did not look at it. The tears still fell fast, 
and they seemed to ease her heart. 
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THE TWO CHILDREN IN BLACK.—‘‘ STEPPING BETWEEN THE ROUND-TABLE AND THE WINDOW, MY 
FOOT STRUCK SOMETHING—MY GOD! a DEAD BODY !'""— SEE PAGE 490. 


‘**T have not cried since that day,” she said; ‘‘ there was 


something in 
Wit LA: my brain too 
WR WS SANS : , 
ASAA INN tight. It has 
ASS fl 
AYRE given way 


now. My poor 
boys, where 
can they be— 
into what mis- 
ery he 
dragged them? 
Listen, Miss 
Brent; I can 
read the riddle 
of the ‘Two 
Children in 
Black,’ for 
they were my 
children !” 

‘* Indeed,” I 
said, in the 
soothing tone 
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one uses to 
minister to a 
mind diseased. 

**My trouble 
unsettled me, 
but I know 
what I am say- 
ing now, and I 
will tell you 
my story.” 
She seemed to 
think awhile. 
‘‘T was mar 
ried when I 
was a mere 
child. My 
aunt, on whom 
I was depend- 
ent, made the 
match, al- 
though I had 
more than a 
fancy for some 
one else. I 
had a wretched 
home—the 
one I cared 
for was far 
away—and I 
was foolish 
enough to seek 
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to escape pres- 
; ent misery by marrying a man who appeared to have un- 


down and looked over the book, panting like a breathless | limited funds, and who gave me an elegant diamond 


runner, 

There is not much more, however. The little men were 
met once more, pale and wretched-looking, with their horri- 
ble father, and the author wonders over the mystery: 

“Who were they? What could they be? How can you 


engagement-ring. But even on the wedding-day I shud- 
dered with an indefinable fear. 

Would to God I had gone back from the altar as I looked 
| in that fierce face, with the small, cruel eyes—the w rinkles 
| of cunning about them—the dead, sallow skin, and heavy 

mottled beard, 


¢xplain the remarkable care and elegance of their appearance 
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‘** Mr. Craig is not handsome,’ my aunt used to say, ‘but 
there is something very winning about him.’ 

‘** Afterward I concluded most of his friends must have the 
same opinion, for he inveigled them all into card-playing, 
and they found him very ‘winning.’ I soon discovered that 
gambling was his profession, and I was dragged from one 
place to another, wherever the prey was plentiful. Oh, the 
shame, the degradation, of such a life! Then my master 
grew sullen toward me. 
to my brother, bequeathing me only a legacy. He had ex- 
pected more, and visited his wrath on me. Life began to be 
unendurable, and I looked with dismay at my two little ones, 
who must hear such words and see such sights. 

‘* At Baden we met an old friend of mine—the.man I could 
have loved. I was surprised that my husband, who once 
appeared jealous, should be so polite tohim. He invited 
him constantly, and I yielded at last to the pleasure of his 
KA wlety, for, at least, I was not ill-treated in his presence. 

‘One night young Lawrence came in and found me alone. 
He looked careworn and anxious, and I began to think that, 
perhaps, he had gone too far in the game. I began to un- 
derstand Mr. Craig’s politeness to the poor fellow, who had 
been sent to buy goods for his employers, and had a consid- 
erable sum of money in his hands. I knew him well enough 
to give him a hint, though I feared for my life as I did it. 

‘** Mr. Lawrence,’ I said, ‘> may seem uncivil, but I wish 
you would not come here.’ 

‘*He looked at me as if he thought I had taken offence at 
something, and flushed up to the roots of his fair hair. 


‘“«*Tt’s my duty to speak,’ I said, quickly. ‘I am married | 


to the man of whom I warn you, it is trae—but—have you 
not lost at cards heavily to him ? 
‘Terribly,’ he said, with a grozn. 


“+ And you will lose,’ I said, significantly ; ‘be warned in 


tine. 

“*But your husband——” 

«Ts an unprincipled wretch,’ I said, in a low tone ; ‘ the 
cards are marked in some way—I do not understand.’ 

***Good heavens ! have I been such a dupe ?’ cried he. 

** *(i00d-evening !’ uttered a cold, calm voice near. 

* There stood my husband ; and when I saw the demoniac 
smile on his face, I knew he had heard all. Oh, how deadly 
polite he was! He would take no refusal—our guest must 
stay to a little supper, some choice spirits were coming—just 
to drink a bottle of Johannisberg, ete. 


‘Poor Lawrence yielded. I saw him go out into the little , 


saloon, like a lamb to the slaughter. My faithful Hannah, 
who was with me through all, brought my babies for their 
good-night kiss, and I clasped the pure little things in my 
arms, and prayed that they might die rather than grow to be 
like their father. Thank God! they did not even look like 
him. Then, when quite alone, I sat and thought, with 
trembling limbs and quaking heart, of our future. That my 
husband had heard me warn his victim, I did not doubt, 


and I knew he would be revenged. If I had doubted, his | 


words would have settled the question, when he left his 
guests for a moment. 

‘*** You are true to your dainty lover,’ he hissed ; ‘let him 
take care—there are worse things than losing at cards.’ 


** And I sat shivering, and listening to the voices, and the | 


laughter, and the clinking of glasses, till all grew still, and I 
knew they were deep in the game. 


*** Lawrence will not play, I know,’ I said; ‘perhaps he | 


has gone home, for I heard the door shut once or twice.’ 
** Then there was such a shriek that I started up in terror, 


laugh and some jesting word, and I thought it had been in 
sport. 


**Hannah came in and sat near me, appearing to divine 
my thonglits. 
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My aunt died, and left her estate | 


| plainly. 
| my belongings were there. 
| table and the window, my foot struck something—my God! 
| a dead body ! The moonbeams threw a pale light upon the 


** *Tt’s a wearisome life,’ she said ; ‘if you could get away 
to some quiet spot unbeknownst now.’ 

«Oh, yes, I've been thinking of it, for I am afraid he'll 
kill me some time.’ 

“*«T’ve been considerin’,’ went on Hannah, ‘and I think 
some little French town would do ;’ and she went on to men- 
tion one where a friend of hers was living. 

“T caught at the idea. All seemed quiet in the honse 
then, and I began to hope. We went to work quietly enough, 
putting up the things we could carry, and the little money [ 
had with me. The rest Hannah hurried into a large trank, 
and gave to the concierge, for him to keep till we sent 
for it. 

**Tt was one o'clock then, but the faithful fellow had not 
gone to bed. He had heard the reveling, and he felt a care 
over his house that prevented his peaceable rest ; besides, 
he must be on hand to let the visitors out. He was yawn- 
ing fearfully, Hannah said, and asked if monsieur would 
return. 

‘** Has he, then, gone out ?’ inquired Hannah, 

“**Oh, yes, soon after the other gentlemen,’ answered the 
concierge. 

‘So we went on more composedly, We had an answer 
ready if surprised. We were packing to go into the country. 
At last all was ready, when I remembered my watch. I 
had left it in the little saloon where the gambling had taken 
place. 

‘« «Wake the children while I go for it,’ I said to Hannah, 


| and I heard her voice soon talking to the sleepy little things. 


My heart ached for the poor boys, roused at that hour to fly 
from their home. 
‘“‘T went to the door of the parlor, expecting to find the 


| light burning, but, to my surprise, all was dark. I did not 


go back, because I was sure I knew exactly where I had left 
the watch ; besides, the moon was shining brightly into the 
room. 

‘* When I found the watch, I could see other things quite 
I cast a hasty glance about, to discover if any of 
Stepping between the round- 


ghastly face, cn the open, glazed eyes, on the fair, boyish 
face and blond hair of young Lawrence! I gasped, and 
tottered. I felt myself slipping in the slimy pool of blood 
that surrounded him. All my own blood curdled and froze 
in my veins. This, then, was the revenge of the fiend to 


| whom the law bound me! The shriek I had heard was the 


death-shriek of the victim; the jest and langh were the 
mockery of his fiendish murderer! The other guests had 
gone, I supposed. By some pretence, Lawrence had been 
detained. I felt almost guilty of his death, because my 
warning had roused the foul fiend of jealousy in my hus 
band’s breast. 

“It seemed heartless to leave him there, yet I dared not 
stay my flight. More than ever, I longed to be free. I 
dared give no alarm lest I myself should be arrested. as st 
seemed that the murderer had escaped. I knew I was white 


and terror-struck when I went back to Hannah. After care- 


fully closing that door and locking it, I felt like an accou 
plice of the foul crime when I was trying to hide it, and the 
ghastly vision seemed to pursue me. The glazed eyes 
looked appealingly after me—the still, set face was full of 
terrible pathos. I hurried out of the awful house which 
held the dread secret. I felt freer when we stood beneath 


| the blue sky, in the silent night, and breathed the fresh all. 
for it rang through the room; but it was followed by a | 


“Well, we found rest at last, and a peaceful little home. 
I took a new home. We breathed again. The children 


| dared to play, and their gay laughter eased the pain at my 


heart. But one day I received a note. The writing struck 
me like a blow. 
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‘The writer dared not be seen in the neighborhood, but , 


he wrote for money. 
earth, while I and the brats lived in luxury.’ He warned 
me that if 1 did not comply, the law would give him my 
darlings. I sent some money, and fled, in unreasoning 


He was a ‘fugitive on the face of the | 


for a day or two, with some tender friend, and I lived in ex- 


pectation of their coming. It has been a sort of mania,” 


| said the poor woman, looking gently at me, ** but your read- 
| ing has wakened me to keener misery ; I know now that I 


terror—this time to England—to my old home, thinking he | 


would not suspect me of taking refuge in such a place. 
brother had been killed by a fall from his horse. 
tiful estate was mine—the grand old woods, the lovely park, 
the velvet lawns. I rejoiced only for my children. 
most delicious draught had lost its flavor for me ; but they 
were old enough to profit and enjoy—my beautiful, bright- 
! I had teachers for them, and I taught them my- 


My 


eyed boys ! 
self ; I bought them pretty books in French and German ; I 
dressed them daintily. I only cared for the wealth that 
could bless them. Those days were almost happy. And 
one bright June day in walked my tormentor, with his 
yellow, loathsome face and fierce scowl. ‘Aha! a 
place, upon my word!’ he sneered. ~ A pretty wife you are, 
to be keeping me out of my rights!” and he fixed himself 
there till he grew weary of the monotony, and I bought his 
absence wiin a large sum. 
tragedy to him, and he asked no explanations from me ; but 


The beau- | 


Life’s | 


snug | 


T had never alluded to the Baden 


now, as I meditated on my future, I concluded that, of all | 


places in the world, Baden-Baden was the safest. 
surely never venture there again,’ I argued. So once more 
we packed up our effects, and started for Germany. My 
heart was sore enough at this flitting, though the children, 
innocent babies, prattled gayly enough. I remember our 
fellow-traveler—the genial, kindly man, who won the boys’ 
hearts. The journey wearied me sadly. We stopped at 
Heidelberg, and I slept late the next morning at the hotel. 
The children had a little room off mine, one door communi- 
cating with the hall. When I looked in the sunshine saone 


brightly on the little empty beds, and I saw they had dressed 
themselves and gone down. Bright little fellows, they already 
took an intelligent interest in everything. Hannah came in | 
while I was dressing, and I sent her down to look after my 
boys, expecting every moment to hear their noisy little feet | 
tramping up the stairs, with an account of some of the won- 
ders they had discovered. I never saw them again ! 


‘‘Hannah came up instead, quite pale. ‘If you please, 
ma'am,’ she said, ‘I can’t find ’em nowheres whatsumever.’ 

“T ran down in fright, and the head waiter met us with a 
smile—— 

““*Madame need not be anxious; the young gentlemen 
had gone for a walk with their father /” 

‘““* Their father ! I screamed. ‘ How did you dare to let 
children be kidnapped in your house ? 
must follow them.’ 


How long is it? I 
| have gotten rid of his encumbrances immediately, and, by 


‘He will | 


| nent, to find out the tacts of the case. 


| the state of mania in which I had found her. 


«But it is no case of kidnapping,’ he answered, in an | 


offended way. ‘Monsieur was their true father, and the 
young gentlemen knew him well.’ 


‘And I recollected that during the visit of my husband | 


he had tried to win the children’s liking, as far as his savage 


temper would allow him—for this end, my God !—for this | 


end ! 

“We traveled for weeks, aimlessly ; we could not track 
them. 
sympathy, met them constantly. I, their mother, never saw 
them again ; and I knew the law would give them to their 
father, even if I had found them. We heard a vague rumor 
that such a party had taken passage to America. 
probable that this man, who had made Europe too hot for 
him with his villainies, should have tried a new sphere ; so 
we came here—fruitlessly, as you see. I believe then des- 
pair began to do its work; the iron entered my soul. It 
seemed to me, at times, that my darlings were with me 
again ; I had sweet moments, when they clung to me ; I felt 
their kisses on my lips. Then they seemed gone ; but only 


This writer, who had no interest beyond a passing | 


It seemed | 


am alone, and shall be alone until I die! Think of my dar- 
lings with that wicked man !—better they had died before 
me, though I slew them with my own hand. 
ones—barefooted and in squalid misery !” 
woman wept again, bitterly. 

Hannah came in then, evidently suspicious of the long 
sitting. She looked fiercely at me, as if I had been the 
cause of the tears ; but her mistress was calm, and she saw 
some change there which those tears had caused. The old, 
wandering, waiting look was gone. ‘' I have heard from my 
boys to-night,” she said ; and I left her to tell the sad story 
to the faithful retainer who had followed her fortunes so 
long. 

Meditating on the matter through a sleepless night, it ap- 
peared to me that there was good reason to believe that the 
man who had proved such a curse to the poor lady of the 
house was dead. 


My precious 
and the poor 


He had never applied fr money, never 
been heard of since. His object in taking the children was 
apparent—to wring large sums from the mother ; and he had 
never made the attempt. I sent for Hannah, under a pre- 
tence of helping me tith something, and broached the idea. 


| She had thought the same ; indeed, had been making what 


effort she could, through some acquaintances on the Conti- 
** But all this hap- 
pened five years ago,” she said, hopelessly. 

But I was not hopeless. Money can do wonders; and it 
did. <A detective was sent abroad to search, and once more 
we waited the coming of the two children, or listened rather 


for the postman’s step bringing some news, hardly daring to 


hope. Mrs. Hurst, as I still called her, never fell back into 
She was 
roused completely, and, though feverishly anxious, never 
forgot the true situation, past or present. ‘‘They will le 
too old for me to teach when they come,” I said, one day, 
‘“and too accomplished.” 

‘‘But I shall not part with you,” she answered, kindly ; 
‘God led you here, I am sure, to help us all; I must keep 


| you for myself.” 


Detective Stokes went here and there, in the haunts of 
vice, and made friends with various old reprobates. He was 
a long time in the dark, because he aiways inquired for a 
man with two children. A hardened practitioner of trente et 
quarante going about with two children, was a cireumst»nce 
curious enough to identify the person at once, he thought ; 
but he found no clue. At last he argued that the man must 


means of an old daguerreotype, he found himself soon on 
the track. 

We had waited long without news, when’ it came like a 
flood of sunshine on that drear November day. ‘‘I find 
that Samuel Craig died in Vienna, four years and six months 
ago. I have seen his grave, and also the record of his death. 
The boys were not with him, but I have found them. They 
are well, and we sail to-morrow.” 

‘Nothing else ?” cried Mrs. Hurst, her hungry heart crav- 
ing more particulars of her darlings. Then, sinking on her 
knees, she seemed to forget everything in thanksgiving and 
happy tears. I stole out to tell the news to Hannah, who 
embraced me in her joy, then rushed in and clasped her 


| mistress in her arms with an ecstasy which she could not 


control. And what festive preparations—what a compound- 
ing of cake and golden custards ; what a giant turkey was 
killed ; what rosy apples gathered, what heaps of brown 
nuts! ‘‘It is Thanksgiving time, now,” said the fon. 
mother ; ‘‘and this year I shall keep it with a full heart.” 

Hannah went alone to the steamer to receive the boys; I 
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persuaded their mother to wait for them at home. 
house was lighted, and wore a festive look. I think it must 


have sent a welcome far out on the dark road where the No- | 
We | 


vember winds were sweeping away the dead leaves. 
watched the clock till the hour came ; then Mrs. Hurst could 
sit no longer, but stood up, with hand pressed tightly on her 
heart. I feared that moment for her. The door opened, 
and Hannah led in two boys. Pale and shy they seemed, 
and overwhelmed by the events of the past few weeks ; but | 
they knew their mamma at once, and rushed to her, with 
choking sobs and cries: 

“Oh, mamma! oh, mamma!” 

I left them together for a time; 
the stranger intermeddleth not. But when the bell rang 
for tea, I went down and saw the happy group—the mother, 
with her fair face radiant with joy, and on each side her pre- 
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MY DUEL.—"** Hou! HOLD!’ I SHRIEKED, 
PIERCE THIS TUKOZBING HEART !’’’— SEK NEXT PAGE. 


cious boys. I heard, then, how God had cared for them in 
a strange land, and raised up friends for them when their 
wretched father died, and the little ones were unable to give 
their own names with any certainty, because their mother 
had changed hers so often. Their eyes looked melancholy 


enough, and they seemed still bewildered ; but time and hap- | 
viness worked a change, and soon I heard the boyish laugh- | 
ter ring through the house as freely as though grief and | 


poverty and sin had never checked it. For I stayed on, 
though not as governess to the ‘‘Two Children in Black.” 


Lxarntnc is like mercury, one of the most powerful and 
excellent things in the world in skillful hands ; in unskillful, 
the most mischievous. 

Vol. IL, No. 4—382, 


this was a joy in which | 


‘OR, IF THERE MUST BE A VICTIM, BEHOLD THE SACRIFICE: 
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WILD BOAR HUNTING, 


Huntin the wild boar was, in other days, a kingly sport, 
and, from youth to age, the animal was designated by differ- 
ent names. A very young boar, in France, was called mar- 
cassin ; during the second year, béte de compagnie, as the sows 
and their young kept together in companies; when two 
years old, ragot ; when three, sanglier ; 


when four, quaternier; 
beyond that, viewx sanglier, solitaire, or vieil hermite, in allu- 

sion to the solitary habits of those more advanced in years, 

| seeking, in preference, the depths of the woods, exe ept when 

| food grew scarce, and forced it to visit the lands of the farmer, 
when it made havoc indeed. 

| Wild boar hunting is often dangerous. The boar easily 

| takes alarm at human shouts, and horn, and the report of 
firearms. Its course is straight, and it will run down any 
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one in its route, rather than swerve from ... Nor will it 
| turn aside to attack, unless wounded ; then it attacks blindly 
on all sides, till driven to bay, when it dies hard, biting and 
ripping to the last. Well-trained dogs will surround and 
| worry the dull brute, till a chance is given to fasten on the 
weak point, the ear. Once a dog seizes that, the boar 
yields ; it is conquered, and has lost all power. A single 
dog will thus hold it till the master arrives to dispatch it. 
| Some dogs, cunning and alert, will keep up beside the boar 
| in the race, quietly, so as not to divert it, till the moment 
| comes to seize the all important ear, and then succeed with- 
~ | out any danger of meeting the terrible tusks. 

In India the boar is hunted with spears, and gives much 
exciting sport to English residents. Captain Newell thus 
describes a run after a wild boar : 
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‘* A boar was said to be afoot, and knocking about among 
the high, thick hedges, and some rode in one direction, and 
some in another I found myself in one field, with an im- 
mense hedge in front, and thought I might as well stay there 
till something definite was ascertained of the boar’s where- 
abouts. One of the other hunters was a little beyond, but 
divided from myself by—at that spot—another impassable 
hedge. 

“‘T had not waited long, when I saw a very fine boar, with 
a noble pair of tushes, canter leisurely along, not a hundred 
yards from me, but on the other side of the tall mass of 
prickly-pear in front of me. By galloping round to get out 
of the field by the gate opening, I should lose sight of the 
pig, and most probably miss him altogether. There was 
just one place in the hedge, however, which I thought my 
horse might negotiate, for he could jump like a deer when 
he chose, and his blood was up after a pig. Accordingly, I 
gave him a touch of the spur to stir him, took him back into 
the field, and crammed him at the hedge. There was the 
pig, right opposite on the other side, and craning or shirk- 
ing was out of the question—over, into, or through, we were 
bound to go, and into or through prickly-pear is, you know, 
a most unpleasant alternative. 

“My horse had caught a sight of the pig, and was every 
way as much interested as myself in the spectacle. He 
made a splendid spring, knocked away a few of the topmost 
sprouts, and nearly fell on landing—for there was a bit of a 
drop on that side—but picked himself up, and away we 
rattled after the boar. 

“I didn’t think any of my companions could follow me 
over, even if that part of the hedge lay in their line, which it 
did not, for they were mostly heavy men, and not particu- 
larly well mounted ; so I had the running of that pig all to 
myself. He soon lay out at a rattling pace when he saw me, 
and led over several hedges. I gradually gained on him, 
and forced him into a lane, up which he ran. Here I closed 
with, and turned him, and he then left it in the vicinity of 
the village, and, dashing across a small open bit, went over 
another hedge and into a field. I got well behind him, and 
again turned him, still to the left, and he now made parjy 
in the direction from which he had started. After going 
through one small, thin hedge, he ran along down another 
which there cut it at right angles, 

“IT had, of course, shouted vigorously at the start, but 


knew not what had become of my companions. My atten- | 


tion was too much concentrated on the boar for me to ascer- 


tain whether or no any were riding behind me, and if so, at } 


what distance. But I thought, from the turns we had made, 
that they might cut in anywhere. 

“The hog was getting pumped, as he pounded down 
alongside the hedge, and I soon got close behind him. But 
the hedge was on his left, and he steadily refused to be 
pushed from it on to my spear side. There was no help for 
it, so I took up my horse alongside, with him on my bridle- 
hand, and prepared to spear him over it. 

‘‘ Directly I raced up even with him, round he came. I 
made a vigorous overthrust, met him in full charge, and had 
my spearhead smashed off, and the bamboo splintered to my 
hand, and my active, experienced horse only just avoided 
his rip, as the superior pace at which we were going carried 
us past. 

‘‘The spear had evidently struck a bone—probably the 
shoulder—and the chances were the wound was by no means 
a disabling one, and I had nothing wherewith to renew the 
combat. 

** As I pulled in and got after the boar, with the object of 
keeping him in sight, I looked round, and, to my great de- 
light, saw one of the hunters close at hand. He soon rattled 
up to the pig, which had now crossed into another field, and 
speared him with a vigorous blow down into the back. So 
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deadly was the thrust that the boar rolled over, and in a few 
seconds was dead—before, indeed, the others could arrive 











MY DUEL. 


NCE upon a time I was a pretty 

girl. As it is years and years ago, 

I may say that I was a very pretty 

girl; and, being more than usually 

‘soft,’ I was more than usually 

attractive, possessing a dozen de- 

voted slaves where the intellectual, 
Roman-nosed damsels (my nose was 

a pug, not too prononcée) had not 

one. I have sometimes thought 

since, however, that I may have overrated their 
emotion. Amongst my worshipers figured a 
very elegant youth, whose name was as fine as 

"his figure—Carroll Stanley. 

Carroll Stanley was educated in Europe ; Carroll Stanley 
had traveled in the East; Carroll Stanley had seen every- 
thing worth seeing, knew everything worth knowing; 
fenced, rode, danced, sung, and painted, like a master in 
each art. In addition, he possessed a heavenly mustache, 
divine eyes, and a love of a hand. He confessed to a good 
opinion of himself, and spoke with that indescribable air of 
| the nil admirari which is the test of the sangre azide. His 
temper, I grieve to admit, was not under perfect control ; 
but he waltzed—oh, heaven, how he waltzed ! 

Augustus Fleminge was another. He was a mere nothing 
in comparison—a good enough, honest-hearted fellow, pos- 
sessing a soul, no doubt, but without the faintest notion of 
the harmony of colors, and utterly unable to ‘hold ” a lady 
well in waltzing, or even to ‘‘ catch her step” in less than a 
dozen rounds, Fancy the pitiful figure he would eut by the 
side of Carroll Stanley ! 

We were all on a Summer jaunt through the mountains, 
and a glorious good time we were having. Two married 
ladies, to matronize the party ; half a dozen girls, and a 
dozen gentlemen, there were, besides the ladies’ maids and 
attendants of other descriptions. 

We traveled in private conveyances, taking our own pro- 
visions, camping out at night, unless some opportune farm- 
house offered a more satisfactory but less jolly shelter, and 
leading, in short, a regular gypsy life. Well, one day we 
had distinguished ourselves by climbing to the top of the 
| highest pinnacle of the Pilot Mountain, which pinnacle con- 
sists, by the way, of a solid mass of rock, three hundred feet 
in height, perpendicular where it does not incline forward, 
and where it does, but scantily supplied with shaky ladders, 
which swing like monstrous pendulums from rusty iron 
clamps. 

We had all done our duty nobly in the matter of exclama- 
| tions when we reached the breathless height, and peered 
| through a hazy glass at the fog lying miles below us. 
We had ejaculated ‘‘ Glorious !” ‘‘ Sublime !” ‘‘ Wonder- 
| ful !” ‘« Most beautiful !” with every intonation that careful 
| education could suggest, and had looked as interesting 2s 
| circumstances would admit. The circumstances were not 
| favorable ; they consisted of limp muslin and hair suspi- 
ciously loosened. I, for my part, knowing that my eyes were 
my best point, grew faint with emotion, and rolled them 
effectively, leaning, meantime, on the arm of Carroll Stanley, 
who whispered consoling sentiment in honeyed phrase, I 
pretending not to see Augustus Fleminge, who stood a little 
apart, and gnawed his mustache. That night we were too 
tired for camping out, so we sent out advance guards to 
scour the country and find usa farmhouse, They scoured, 


























as ordered, and found the house. And ire found the owner 
hospitably inclined when a hint of greenbacks was popped 
into his ear, and we made ourselves comfortable accord- | 
ingly. 

After supper, enlivened by our own champagne, we were | 
sufliciently recovered to end the day with a dance, and sent | 
the servants out fora fiddler. We knew, above all, that 
Black Victor would have found one, if we had sent him for 
a dancing Dervish. As for the fiddler. I don’t know whether | 
Black Victor caught up some clay and made one, imitating 
the love-lorn seulptor of old by breathing life into his own 
handiwork ; but this I can aver, that he returned in half an 
hour, silent and mysterious as ever, sombrely shining and 
triumphant, holding a fiddler by the coat with one hand, 
and in the other bearing aloft the instruments of music, as 
though chey had been the sacred implements by which he 
had wrought the wonder. 

We did not pause to investigate the miracle. We danced 
instead, recklessly disregarding it, though Mephistopheles, 
in the guise of Black Victor, loomed darkly in the back- 
ground, or handed us wine, and country cake resembling | 
damp lead, with a dread insinuation of possibilities in every | 
roll of his lustrous eyes. 

I danced a quadrille with Carroll Stanley; then Carroll 
Stanley gnd I waltzed ; then I danced a redowa with Carroll 
Stanley; then Carroll Stanley and I waltzed; then we | 
danced another quadrille, and waltzed again ; and then he 
asked me to dance the next quadrille with him, and I as- 
sented, cheerfully ; the more so, as I observed Augustus 
Fleminge standing in a Napoleonic attitude across the room, 
eying me from beneath his bent brows, and gnawing his 
mustache. Carroll Stanley then bowed himself off for an 
instant, gazing down upon me as if he were dying for love, 
and whispering that he would be with me again instantly. 

He had not been gone three minutes, when Augustus Fle- 
minge took the vacated seat beside me. He glanced at me 
rather peculiarly, with a half-smile, and yet grave eyes. I 
blushed. At this time of life, thank heaven! I can own to 
anything withouw blushing, smd I will admit that I had ever 
felt some sort of bashful kindness for Augustus, which I | 
wisely concluded was pity for his straight hair—Carroll | 
Stanley’s curled divinely—and his shorte. mings in the mat- | 
ter of catching one’s step. 

“Well, Augustus,” said I, a little confused, twisting the 
tassel of my fan, ‘‘what is the matter now ?” 

Augustus smiled more positively. 

“Did I say anything was the matter ?” 

“No, you did not say so, Mr. Fleminge, but you looked it, 
and that’s worse.” 

The button dropped off the tassel of my fan. Augustus 
stooped down and picked it up before he answered. It was 
not an answer, indeed, then ; and his face was flushed almost 
unbecomingly —from stooping. 

** You are looking—shall I tell you how ?” 

His voice was low and quick, and the tone was new to me. 

[ ever liked compliments. I looked down in the manner 
my governess had taught me was interesting, and said, with 
innocent vivacity : 

‘Oh, do tell me, Augustus. 
know !” 








I should so dearly like to 





“You are looking—more beautiful than an artist’s dream 
of heaven !” 

The words were hurried and low. I blushed again, and 
wished from my heart I could help it, for my cheeks burned | 
frightfully, and he wovid not take his eyes off my face. I 
grew a little more confused. I could not hear very well 
what he was saying, but I remembered that my left curl was 
most becoming a little back of my ear, and even then I had 
presence of mind to put it in its place. 


They are forming the next quadrille. Will you dance it 
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with me ?” 
distinctly, 

I forgot all about Carroll Stanley. I said, ‘* Yes,” and, 
rising, gave him my hand, when lo! we confronted my ele- 
gant slave returning, some surprise and more champagne 
evident in his manner. 

There was the pause of about a second ; the gentlemen 
I cannot deseribe how, for I don't 
know, but I felt immediately that I had gotten myself into 
trouble. Augustus did not attempt to move forward, but 
stood waiting, as it were, looking with a sort of calm defiance 
straight into Carroll Stanley’s eyes. The latter did not seem 
to know he existed, and smiled down upon me with a smile 
that was meant for me only. He held out his hand, with 
his own gracious air. 

“‘T have been detained, mademviselle, but I am back in 
time to claim you, at all events !” 

Augustus did not give me an opportunity to reply, though 
he spoke very quietly. 

‘‘Not for this dance,” he said, smiling. 
honored me with her hand.” 

Jarroll Stanley raised his eyeglass and looked at Augustus 
in the manner of one who suddenly becomes aware of a 
minute insect. His manner was certainly admirable. 

‘‘Yes, without doubt, for the next dance. But this is 
mine. Come, mademoiselle, they are waiting for us !” 

And so, indeed, they were ; and everybody was looking 
and listening. 

My governess had often told me that a puzzled air was 
becoming to my features, so I looked very puzzled, indeed— 
to tell the truth, I was puzzled—and drooped my head a 
little. 

“Gentlemen, this is too bad!” I cried, with a pleading, 
candid air. ‘‘I am naughty, very naughty ; I know I am. 
But what can Ido? I did promise to dance with Mr. Stan- 
ley, and when he went away I forgot that, and promised to 
dance with Mr. Fleminge. I am penitent, I assure you. 
But what can I do?” 

** Decide between us, of course,” said Augustus, refeasing 
my hand. 

His tone was perfectly gentlemanlike, even playful, but 
somehow it frightened me. 

‘‘But I can’t do that! You are both of you so cruel !” [ 
said, lifting my eyelids, with the lashes pathetically glisten- 
ing, for I had a particular talent for weeping when I was 
young. ‘One of you must illustrate the beauty of humility, 
and give me up.” ‘ 

‘Humility is not my forte,” said Carroll Stanley. ‘It 
does not become me, and just now it would but poorly inter- 
pret my feelings.” 

He laid my hand within his arm to lead me away. 

A deep flush stained Mr. Fleminge’s face, and then me 


was the next thing I heard him say, quite 


“The lady has 


| grew very pale. 


He laid his hand upon my other arm. ‘The gesture was 
quiet, the detaining pressure nothing, but it held me as still 
as if I had been bound with the Atlantic cable. 

‘‘The young lady must decide !” 

I should, perhaps, have looked puzzled again, for I was in 
especial good looks that night ; but I heard Clara Living- 
ston begin to titter behind her handkerchief, and whisper to 
her partner. So I assumed a dignified air, and took my 
hand from Carroll Stanley. 

‘« Mr. Stanley,” said I, ‘‘I have danced with you six times. 
It was wrong for me to promise you both this dance, and I 
am sorry for it; but since I have done so, and must decide 
between you, it is no more than justice that I should prefer 
Mr. Fleminge. Mr. Fleminge, I will dance with you. You 
are not annoyed, Mr. Stanley ?” 

“ Annoyed !” Mr. Stanley repeated, with much surprise, 
his smile white, and his yoice unusually soft and smooth. 
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“‘ How could I possibly be annoyed? Whatever is for ma- 
demoiselle’s pleasure is my happiness.” 

He bowed profoundly, and left the room. 

Half an hour afterward, standing at the window, I saw him 
smoking out on the little gallery of the farmhouse. 

Every now and then he took his cigar from his lips, and 
gazed at the starlike red end with a reminiscent scowl that 
made me shiver. 

The next day I was tired, frightfully tired. So were the 
rest of the girls, and we concluded to remain at the farm- 
house for a day or two, and then take up our line of march 
again. 


All the morning I lounged on a hard, black sofa, in the | 


little parlor, and drank lemonade and fanned myself. I had 
the windows darkened, that I might sleep if I felt like it, 
and begged the girls not to disturb me. 

As I made myself very disagreeable, they went off into 
the grounds about the house, and pretended to admire views 
and be animated. For my part, I knew that some rest was 


necessary for the complexion, so I kept quiet, dropping off | 


into a little doze, when the door creaked for the twentieth 
time, and aroused me. I started up in no e ~ good humor, 
and saw Bynum Eastham entering, with 2 man's extraordi- 
nary precaution against noise, which seems to exasperate his 
boots, and make them more than ordinarily demonstrative. 

Bynum was a good fellow, but not gifted either mentally 
or physically. 
a constant source of perplexity to him. 

‘“‘Are you asleep?” he questioned, in a preternatural 


whisper that suggested at once a nutmeg-grater bathed in | 


sweet oil. 
“No, lam not,” I answered, very crossly, ‘‘and I am not 


His arms were too long, and his knees were | 


r 





likely to be. I have been dis- 
turbed every five minutes since 
I laid down. I do wish people 
would have a little considera- 


I turned my head to the wall, 
for there was not the least use in 
being polite to Bynum. His 
father was a Methodist preacher, 
with nothing in the world but 
his “circuit” aud seventeen chil- 
dren. 

‘“‘T am very sorry, indeed ; but 
I thought ” began Bynum 
again. 

I interrupted : 

‘*Oh, I dare say! People are 
always being sorry; it does so 
much good, to be sure !” 

‘* But I thought you would like 
to know——” 

He paused. 

“Well ?” 

“That Carroll Stanley and 
Augustus Fleminge are going 
to x 

Another pause, and a most mo 
mentots dropping of the voice. 

‘** Well—do go on !” 

‘“‘ Are going to—to fight !” 

‘“What ?” I cried, starting up 
and staring at him, electrified in 
earnest. 

Bynum’s eyes opened wite. 
He looked important and mys- 
terious. He forgot his knees for 
one happy instant, and, bending 
down, repeated in his sibilant 

whisper, that might have been heard at forty yards distance: 
‘They are going to fight! A real duel, you know !” 

His small, blue-green eyes danced. They made twenty 
exclamation points as he stared at me for an answer. He 
did not get one. I stood a minute, and then turned and 
arranged my pillows again, bent down, and, leaning back, 
closed my eyes. My heart was beating so that I could hardly 
breathe, but that was all the more reason to keep quiet. 

‘* Well,” said Bynum, aghast, ‘‘ why don’t you say some- 
thing ?” 

‘* What is there to say ? 
| sure, 


| 
| 


I am very glad to hear it, I am 
It will be something to amuse us all. You can go 
now, if you wish to. I should like to go asleep again.” 
He looked at me as if he meant to faint ; but by the time 
' he had reached the door I called him back. 

‘* Where are they going to fight, Bynum ?” I asked, very 
languidly, without lifting my eyelids. 

He managed to gasp out : 

** Down by that big black rock that you called ‘ Love’ 
yesterday.” 

“Ah! A very nice place, indeed. 
When, Bynum ?” 

‘Just at sunset. But—but you are not—not going to do 
something to prevent it ?” 

“I? To prevent it ?” I asked, opening my eyes in sweet 
| surprise. ‘‘ What could J do? No, of course not! I think 
it’s very amusing, indeed! I certainly should not prevent it, 
even if I could. Go away now, Bynum dear, and let me 
sleep, if you please.” 

He left the room slowly, shaking his head in a pathetic, 
| uncertain sort of way; his theory of life was evidently upset. 
| But the door had not ceased quivering in its catch before I 


Quite romantic. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘sat up and began to think. My bosom swelled, my heart 
beat with a strange and new pleasure. 

Not one of the girls had ever had a duel fought about 
them! I could positively see their jealous smiles, and could 
hear their malicious, envious chatter about my duel. My 
cheeks burned. I got up and ran to the looking-glass ; they 
were like roses, and my eyes like stars. I was so pretty, I 
leaned over and kissed myself. 

Suddenly a dread thought came across me—one of them 
might be killed! In that case it might be prejudicial to my 
future prospects to have my name mixed up in the affair, 
and I was not sure but I might be expected to wear mourn- 
ing. The thought was intolerable. Nothing was so unbe- 
coming to me as plain black ; but I had presence of mind 


even at that moment to resolve that, if the worst came to the | 


worst, I would put on white crape ruches and lavender rib- 
bon as soon as possible. And even if one of them should 
be killed, there would be the other to meet again—a cripple, 
perhaps—and it would be miserably awkward! Carroll 
Stanley, for instance, a cripple! and he waltzing so divinely. 
Altogether, the more I thought about it, the less agreeable it 
became. 

‘‘Good Heaven !” I cried, presently, with a sudden virtu- 
ous impulse, ‘‘am I indeed utterly heartless ? 
I prevent this unnatural strife !”’ ‘ 

I said this with a fine dramatic gusture, advancing my 
hand and frowning before the mirror, as I had seen Made- 
moiselle Rachel when she had bade Armand farewell for- 
ever. However, I spoiled the effect by giggling, for I 
saw I was much too pretty for such a scowl. 

But I was in earnest about preventing the duel ; the 
more so as a flash of inspiration—a vision—passed 
before my eyes, and taught me the best means of 
accomplishing my purpose with great credit to myself. 
Isaw myself with disordered, wildly flowing tresses, 
with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, rush between 
the pallid, fierce-eyed combatants at the very critical 
instant of time, and, falling upon my knees, declare that 
if they must kill each other, their murderous bullets 
should first pierce my devoted heart! I saw them, 
overcome by this magnanimous offer, throw their pistols 
simultaneously into the brook, clasp each other’s neck, 
and swear eternal friendship, turning just in time to 
receive my fainting form. Grand finale and tablean— 
myself, resting on Carroll Stanley’s breast, Augustus 
pressing my hand distractedly, chorus of anxious and 
envious girls, and general awestruck admiration of me / 

All that remained of the day I passed in feverish ex- 
pectation. It seemed to me the westerly sun would 
never sink. I could not refrain from such dark allu- 
sions to Death and Judgment, to the holy beauty of 
Forgiveness and Charity, as frightened Cora Living- 
stone half out of her wits, and made her inquire with 
solicitude if they had not better send for a doctor for 
the pain I complained of in my chest. I smiled sadly, 
and shook my head, with gentle patience. My gover- 
ness had often admonished me to let slip no oppor- 
tunity for effect, even though nobody should be present 
but women; some of the best-natured ones might 
happen to tell their brothers. 

The shadows informed me at last thatit was time to 
begin my preparations. I told the girls that my head 
ached so violently that I should retire for the even- 
ing, and begged particularly that no one might be per- 
mitted to disturb me—I should desire nothing but 
perfect quiet. 

I dressed myself then with great care and attention 
to detail, for that should be considered under the most 
trying circumstances, I wore a long, loose, white robe, 





It shall not | 
be! I will prevent it—yes, at the cost of my own life, will | 





\ 








which I confined carefully at the waist with a pale blue 
scarf. I let down my hair, which was long and thick, curl 
ing it only at the ends, and there in such a manner as to 
produce a picturesque, disheveled effect, which I observed 
with pleasure was singularly becoming. I fastened one 
simple white rose in the blue band that drew my tresses 
tightly back from my forehead, and placed another upon 
my bosom. Then taking Tennyson’s ‘‘'n Memoriam” in 
my hand, I silently left the house, and made my way rapidly 
toward the rendezvous. I[ did not reach it too soon. 

I had hardly disposed my drapery gracefully about the 
mossy ledge behind the tall, black rock which I had chosen 
for a seat, when the crackling twigs and rustling branches 
announced some arrival, Presently I distinguished foot- 
steps and voices. They paused, as I expected, on the other 
side of the rock ; but, though I listened intently, I could not 
hear what was said. It was absolutely necessary that I 
should, for otherwise I would not know at what moment to 
rush upon the scene ; so I crept carefully along the rock, and 
contrived to place myself behind a clump of low shrubs, 
which screened me, without preventing my observing all that 
passed. 

There, in good truth, they were! Augustus Fleminge, 
careless and easy-looking ; Carroll Stanley, with a brow as 
cloudless and an eye as untroubled as if he were on his way 
to a wedding-feast. Two or three other gentlemen were in 
attendance, and, of course, the inevitable Black Victor. 

To my surprise, they were all armed, and, what puzzled me 
still more, not with pistols, but with muskets. Carroll 
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Stanley and Augustus Fleminge occupied the centre of the , 


group. ‘They were talking to each other with all the cool 


and dignified affability which generally distinguishes gentle- 


men on such occasions ; and the others, whom I supposed 
the seconds, conversed apart, as usual. 

I confess the scene thrilled me. It was a pretty sight, 
too. The sun was quite low, and through the multitudinous. 
deep-green, flickering leaves its rays filtered rosily, touching 


everything with new beauty. The ruddy light was singu- 


| said, bowing profoundly. 





Carroll Stanley approached me a little. 
perplexed by my heroism. 

‘There is but one answer tu make, mademoiselle,” he 
‘**Of course, we will give it up, 
But we could not have imagined 


He was evidently 


since it disturbs you so. 


| our little shooting-match would have been so disagreeable to 


larly becoming to the gentlemen, and I reflected with | 


pleasure that it must be equally so to me. 


But matters were evidently approaching a crisis. Augus- 


tus and Carroll Stanley separated, and the other gentlemen | 


approached them. It seemed to me the whole party was 
curiously ‘ion. 
rapidly—in so low a tone, however, that my utmost efforts 
would not enable me to distinguish their words. 
I reflected that their mirth was necessarily hollow, put in but 
for effect ; and I thought with secret pleasure how soon my 
own appearance upon the scene would startle their real feel- 
ings into light. 
when, finally, some one spoke distinctly: 

** Well, gentlemen, are you ready ?” 

I grew dizzy. I saw one of the gentlemen lift up the 
fatal handkerchief 

‘I don’t see why we should wait any longer,” said Carroll 
Stanley. 

‘We are merely wasting daylight,” Augustus added, with 
remarkable coolness 

There was «an instant’s pause—a solemn, a most monoton- 
I glanced rapidly downward, remember- 
ing, even at that thrilling instant, to see that my scarf hung 
gracefully, and then, with a quick movement separating my 
golden brown tresses to the best advantage, I rushed wildly 
forward from my hiding-place, my arms extended, my long 
white robe lifted airily, my hair streaming long behind me, 
and threw myself upon my knees between the bloodthirsty 
combatants 

‘*Hold! hold!” I shrieked, “or, if there must be a vic- 
tim, behold the sacrifice! Let your bullets first pierce this 
throbbing heart !"’ 

Struck dumb, the gentlemen fell back a pace or two, and 
stared at me. Then Augustus and Carroll Stanley ap- 
proached, I suppose with the intention of falling into each 
other's arms ; but they paused in front of me, and gazed 
upon me with an expression of extreme perplexity. 

*T am not sure I understand you, mademoiselle,” said 
Carroll Stanley, finally. ‘* You wish ——” 

I glanced at his face, but perceived no sign of emotion. 


I began to grow nervous with cxpectation, 


ous pause to mi 


They langhed, and whistled, and talked 


However, 


| derful !”’ said Carroll Stanley. 


cheeks. 


I had prepured myself for this coldheartedness, and spoke 


again. 

“Oh, friends !” I cried, *‘ if you indeed be friends ! pause 
for one moment in your murderous intent! Picture my 
desolation at the mere thought of such wanton bloodshed ! 
—imagine my lifelong misery at its accomplishment! For 
Heaven’s sake, pxruse /” 

I uttered this last monosyllable in a tone that positively 
thrilled myself, extending my hands, and raising my dewy 
eyes to the leafy canopy above. 

“Answer me—answer me at once 
‘let me know the worst! 


!" T continued, wildly ; 
Will you relinquish this mad 
project, or is my life to be made one dawnless night of 
woe ga 

They appeared awe-struck. They gazed upon me as if I 
had been an inhabitant of another world. For minutes they 
were silent. I knelt, meantime, calm with agony, like the 
white-robed victim before the altar of sacrifice, my arms still 
lifted, in spit 
protracted 

* Auswer me !"" 


f the pain of such an attitude when long 


I cried. yet more wildly, rising as I spoke. 


you. 

**Our little shooting-match !" Merciful Heavens ! what cold- 
blooded barbarity! I rushed to Augustus, and impetuously 
clasped his hands. 

**Give me your word also!” I cried, agonizedly. ‘‘ Quick! 
quick ! I faint !” 

He caught me in his arms. 

**Good God! what tender nerves!" he said. ‘Run for 
some water, Victor! Make haste! She is fainting! Yes, I 
give it up—I swear I do!” he shouted in my ears. 

I sank back upon his arm ; my head fell forward, my hair 
and scarf both displaying themselves as I could have 
wished ; slow tears crept from beneath my closed eyelids 
they thought I was quite insensible. 

Somebody caught my hands, and chafed them tenderly, 
calling my name in perplexity and distress, 


** Wonderful ! 


A woman’s sensibility is something won- 
‘“*To think of her fainting at 
such a thing as this !” 

* Yes,” Augustus answered ; ‘little guileless innocent! 
She is all heart ; the most perfect clrild of nature that I ever 
saw. But I’m sorry our plan for a ‘possum-hunt is spoiled 
The boys from Deer's Creek will be here in five minutes ; 
they were to meet us at the Black Rock, you know.” 

My brain reeled! A ‘possum-hunt ! 

‘**Good Heavens ! what have I done ?” I gasped. 

I felt the blood forsake my 
My heart staggered with sharp agony ; if Clara 
Livingstone—but human weakness turned from that them« 
in horror. 

At that fearful moment I heard the crash of forest boughs 
parting suddenly. Somebody rushed forward, with hurry 
and excitement in every footstep. It was Bynum Eastham 

I contrived to see a little beneath my lashes. He burst 
through the branches, red and panting, seeing nothing. He 
struck his hands triumphantly together, and cried out : 

“Golly ! I've just found out it was a’possum hunt and 
not a duel! Hurray! I'm in for that myself—I am! 
Ho-o-orray !" 


My breath was leaving me. 


The wretched creature tossed his cap up among the 
branches, and executed an extempore pigeon's wing, and I 
fainted in earnest. 

I forgot to mention that at that time I was engaged to 
Carroll Stanley ; shortly afterward, however, he lost the 
| greater part of his fortune, and, by a curious coincidence, 
Augustus Fleminge’s uncle in India died about the same 


time, leaving him immensely wealthy. 


So I broke off with 


Carroll Stanley, and married Augustus Fleminge. 


He does not dance well—I admit it frankly ; but I still 
think I decided wisely. I have the advantage of Augustus’s 
money, and I can waltz with Mr. Stanley whenever I like to. 


MEMORABLE WOMEN OF AMERICA, 


THERE are few American women around whom more inter- 


est has centred than Jane McCrea, her sad fate amid the 


complexities of civil war investing her career with every- 
thing that can awaken the sympathy of the human heart. 

Born in the parsonage of a little Episcopal church in New 
Jersey, over which her father presided till his death, a few 
years before the outbreak of the Revolution, she had grown 
up a beautiful blue-eyed girl, with auburn hair and a fresh 
complexion. Her brother having resolyed to try his for- 
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tunes in Northern New York, she accompanied him to the 
Upper Hudson, the old battle-ground between New York and 
Canada, now, with both colonies under one rule, promising 
to grow in population and importance with inconceivable 
rapidity. Settling near Fort Edward, the McCreas became 
general favorites, and Jane won the heart and devotion of a 
young man named David Jones. 

The fair horizon began to cloud over; war was again to 
sweep over the frontier. The Revolution began, and before 
the revolted colonies declared their independence, when their 
officers scarcely knew in whose name they acted, their troops 
were marching as of old on the Canada borders. Families 
divided, friends parted forever to side with king or colony. 


Young Jones hastened to Canada to give his arm to the royal | 


cause, and when Burgoyne advanced into New York, Jones 
was a captain in a provincial regiment. As the British forces 
approached the scene of his former life, the spot where she 
whom he prized above life still lingered, his fears were awak- 
ened for her safety. And Jane on her side lingered at the 
house of Mrs. MeNiel, a widow lady, whose house stood near 
the foot of a hill a short distance north of Fort Edward. 
Captain Jones at last sent some Indians with a letter to her, 
in which he entreated her to put herself under their guid- 
ancerfis he saw no other means by which she could safely 
reach him, any attempt on his own part being too perilous, 
from the hatred felt for him by his old associates. She 
accordingly started with Mrs. MeNiel, and had proceeded 
about a quarter of a mile to the summit of the hill, to a fine 
spring near a huge pine tree. Here her Indian guides 
halted, and were suddenly joined by another party, who had 
attacked a neighboring picket of American soldiers, killing 
the lieutenant and five others. These men, flushed with 
victory and heated by the sight of blood, had, it seems, been 


included by Captain Jones in those to whom he promised a | 


reward for bringing in Miss McCrea, whom they supposed 
some prisoner of importance whose person he desired to 
secure, and not apparently conscious of his real wishes. 

They began to quarrel about the fair division of the ex- 
pected reward, and, even came to violence and blows. In 
the midst of it a chief coolly drew a pistol and fired at Miss 
McCrea. Pierced to the heart, she fell and expired without 
a struggle ; the Indian then seized her long auburn locks, 
and in a moment bounded up with the scalp-cry as he tossed 
the bloody trophy in the air. It was all he bore to Captain 
Jones to prove that he had fulfilled his commission. 

The body of the murdered girl, left under the tree, gashed 
and mangled, was found by the American party sent out in 
pursuit of the savage assailants. Her brother soon hastened 
to the spot and bore her remains to a quiet resting-place on 
the river side. 

Mystery long hung over the canse of her death, but the 
return of Samuel Standish, a picket taken by one of the par- 
ties, and a helpless, wounded spectator of the scene, removed 
all doubt. 

The loyalist captain never recovered from the shock ; he 
lived a few years, 2nd soon died broken-hearted. 


THE POWER OF MUSIC, 


THERE are treasures richer than gold or pearls, and there | 
are sentiments so pure and deep that sometimes they control | 


our whole nature and disclose its true dignity. The incident 
shown in our illustration of the power of music, which we 


take from an exchange, is one of those touching revelations | 


of feeling, inspired by song, that prove what susceptibilities 
often lie hidden beneath an unproniising exterior, requiring 
only the fitting opportunity for their proper development : 


Leaning idly over a fence a few days since, we noticed a | 


little four-year-old ‘lord of creation” amusing himself in 


the grass by watching the frolicsome flight of birds which 
were around him. At length a beautiful bob-o-link perched 
himself upon a drooping bough of an apple-tree which ex 
tended to within a few yards of the spot where the urchin 
sat,and maintained his position apparently unconscious of 
the close proximity of one whom birds usually consider a 
dangerous neighbor. 

The boy seemed astonished at his impudence, and after 
steadily regarding him for a minute or two, obeying the in 
stincts of his baser nature, he picked up a stone lying at his 
feet and was preparing himself fora good aim. ‘The little 
arm was reached backward withont alarming the bird, the 
Bob was within an ace of damage, when lo! his throat 
swelled, and forth came nature’s plea! ‘A link—a link— 
a-l-i-n-k, bob-o-link, bob-o-link ! a-no-weet! I know it—I 
know it! a-link! don’t throw it! throw it, throw it,” ete., 
etc.; and he didn’t. Slowly the little arm subsided to its 
natural position and the stone dropped. The minstrel 
charmed the murderer! We heard the songster through 
and watched his unharmed flight, as did the boy with a sor 
rowful countenance. Anxious to hear an expression of the 
| little fellow’s feelings, we approached him and inquired : 

‘“ Why didn’t you stone him, my boy? You might have 
killed him and carried him home.” 
| The poor little fellow looked up doubtingly, as though ho 
suspected our meaning, and with an expression of half-shame 
and half-sorrow, he replied : 

** Couldn't, cause he sung so.” 

Who will say our nature is wholly depraved, after that, or 
even that music hath no charms to soothe the savage breast ? 
Melody awakened humanity, and humanity—mercy! The 
bird was saved, and God was glorified by the deed. Dear 
little boys, don’t stone the birds. 

Thus it was that the enemies of Stradella, being much 
carried away by jealousy and all manner of wickedness, em 
ployed a certain assassin, one Rito Spalda, to kill him before 
he could leave the town. Stradella had gone to the Church of 
Santa Capella, so that the assassin and his companions were 
obliged to seek him there. When they entered the sanctu 
ary, they were immediately entranced by strains of heavenly 
music ; their accursed hearts were struck with sorrow and 
very great remorse ; so much so, that they flung themselves 
at Stradella’s feet, confessing all their designs, and begging 
forgiveness in the name of the Holy Virgin. 











THE LEAF INSECT, OR WALKING LEAF, 


Amona the curiosities of entomology, the insect which ap 
pears to be one of the leaves among which it rests is not the 
least curious creature. It eludes detection by means of 
large green or brown wings, that, both as regards color and 
texture, are exactly like the fresh or dead leaves of a tree. 

This family of insects has long been known through a 
species named by Latreille and succeeding naturalists, P/,/- 
lium siccifolinm. Mr. G. R. Gray has described thirteen 
species. 

The family seems peculiar to the Eastern world ; three of 
the thirteen being brought from the Philippine Islands, three 
from the East Indies and Ceylon, one from Java, one from 
Mauritius, and one from the Seychelle Islands. The locality 
of the remaining four species is unknown. The Phy/liwn 
scythe is brought from Silhet and the mountainous districts 
of India adjeining Assam. 

Mrs. Major Blackwood found both males and females, as 
well as the young insect in all stages, plentiful in the valleys 
below Cherrapoonjee in the Kasiat hills, which form part of 
the southern boundary of the valley of Assam. 

In the Spring of 1854, Mrs. Blackwood forwarded to Edin 
‘ burgh a supply of eggs, whence a pair of insects came out on 
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the 9th and 10th of May; one or two followed weekly, till | nished with wings, when it was found necessary to put a 
the end of May, when a week or two of cold weather oc- | muslin bell-shaped cover over the plant to prevent its flying 
curred, during which no more came out; but when fine | away. It was kept in a hothouse of the Royal Botanic 
weather returned, in June, the insects began to come out in | Gardens of Edinburgh; the temperature of the house 
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MEMORABLE WOMEN OF AMERICA: JANE M‘CRAE.—‘‘ PIERCED TO THE HEART, SHE FELL AND EXPIRED.”’— SEE PAGE 502. 


great numbers, from one or two of which was reared a speci- | being as nearly fifty-five degrees as could be maintained. 
men to perfection. A fuchsia was first tried as its food, but | 

this the insect soon left for the common my:tle. It never | and with six longitudinal ribs; it looks uncommonly like 
sought to leave the plant till it was full grown, and was fur- | some seeds. The ribs are all placed at equal distances cx- 


The egg is about the size of a small pea, barrel-shaped, 
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cept two, which are wider apart, and the space between them 
flatter, so that on the egg falling it rolls over till it comes to 
this flatter side, and there lies. The outside is rough and 
corrugated, like the bark of a tree, and is penetrated by rows 
of large longitudinal holes, on each side of the ribs, and by 
rows of smaller holes between them. At the top there is a 
little conical lid, fitting very tightly to the mouth. On the 





THE LEAF IYSECT, OR 


outside, the lid is composed of the same bark-like structure 
as the outside of the body of the egg, and has its base sur- 
rounded by frill-like projections, which, at first sight, one 
might take for an apparatus for holding on the lid, but closer 
inspection shows they belong to the lid itself. 

On removing the lid, we see a beautiful porcelain cham- 








ber of a pale French-white color. On holding this shell 
between us und the light, we see light spaces where the 
holes in the cortical outer covering terminate, and in the 
centre of each there is a darker space, as if it were a pore. 
The substance composing the outer cortical covering is very 
curious. It is very thick. Looked at with the naked eye, 
it seems of s spongy, reticulated fibrous structure. But 
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WALKING LEAF.— SEE PAGE 503, 


| under the microscope, we see that it is composed of cells, 


generally arranged in rows radiating outward ; and in some 
parts, both in substance and structure, bearing a striking 
resemblance to a piece of honeycomb. 

It seems not difficult to conjecture the purpose which the 
cellular texture of this outer covering serves. Lf it had been 
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of a firm, close substance, the embryo insect could not have 
received the amount of air and moisture necessary for its 
existence, and which is more than usually necessary in this 
family of insects. 

We now proceed with the metamorphosis and growth. 


After having reached the form of a six-legged insect, it | 


emerged from the egg by pushing off the lid. It came out 
middle foremost, that is, head and tail were packed down- 


' 
ward, so as to meet each other, and were drawn out after the | 


back had appeared; the legs being extricated last. The 
color of the insect at this stage was of a reddish yellow, 
something of the hue of a half-dried beech leaf ; for, it is to 
be observed, that without the color of the insect varies at 
different periods of its life, it always more or less resembles 
a leaf in some stages. When it had once settled to eat the 
leaves on which it was placed, the body speedily bé@ame 
bright green. Among the leaves of the common myrtle it 
could not be distinguished by the color of the body (the legs 
were browner) and its manner of earrying itself tended to 
aid the deception. It bore its tail generally curled up a 
little, just as much bent as the myrtle leaf. As it bent its 
tail up, however, the curl would have been the wrong way, 


unless the insect walked back downmost, which in point of | 
fact was its constant habit, adhering to the underside of the 


leaves. 

This habit brought to light another very beautiful con- 
trivance for still further heightening its resemblance to a 
leaf. The upper surface was opaque green, the under sur- 
face glossy, glittering green, just the reverse of the myrtle 
or guava leaf; so that, by reversing its position, it brought 
the glossy side up, and the dull side down. It was provided 
with tarsi, to suit this upside-down mode of life. Between 
each of the claws there was a large spongy pad, which, as 
with flies walking on the ceiling, enables the insect to adhere 
firmly to the leaf; indeed, it was always difficult to disen- 
gage its hold of anything it stuck to. 

The leaf-insect is subject to three molts, as is generally the 
case with the orthoptera. 


The first molt took place about ten months after the | 
hatching ; the insect had increased very gradually but not | 


greatly in size ; it was not an inch in length when hatched, 
and at the first molt it measured not much more. 

At the third molt the full-grown wings and antenne were 
produced. 
insect was observed to be unusually lively, shaking and 


working about with its body, while the feet seemed firmly | 


attached to the leaf. 

Before the moltings, the insect became of a grayish tinge, 
doubtless caused by the skin having become loose through 
the shaking process, alluded to. 

After each of the moltings, the insect assumed a beantiful 
emerald green color, which after the last molt of the body 
had a slight tinge of yellow round it. It subsequently be- 
came gradually yellower, and brownish at the edge, passing 
through the different hues of a decaying leaf. : 


MIGRATIONS OF BIRDS AND INSECTS, 


In reference to a communication to the effect that sea- 
going ships are frequently visited by birds and insects, M. 
Dasen writes : 

‘In confirmation of this fact, I can mention, from my own 
observation, two instances of birds visiting ships from which 
I was making the homeward voyage from the West Indies, 
and one instance of a voyage to New Zealand, in which 
the visitor was a butterfly. In the first case, the ship being 


off the Spanish coast, but not in sight of land, a very hand- | 


some bird came on board. It was a species of dove, blue 
being the principal color, with darker markings. Some of 


The day previous to the casting of the skin, the | 
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the seamen called it a Spanish dove. It was caged and 

taken home by one of the passengers. In the second case, 

being in the neighborhood of Bermuda, a large flock of a 
species of swallow settled on the vessel. These poor birds 
| Were in a very exhausted condition, and numbers of them 
were captured by a large cat belonging to the ship. The 
| survivors continued their passage at daybreak next morning. 
In the year 186-, on a voyage to New Zealand, we were one 
morning visited by a butterfly, there being at that time a 
| light breeze blowing. My friend made great efforts to cap- 
| ture this interesting stranger, but unfortunately without 
| success, as it fluttered overboard and was soon lost. They, 
however, got sufficiently near to ascertain that it to bea true 
| butterfly. The color consisted of various shades of rich 
orange- brown, and the margin of the wings were deeply 
indented. I made careful inquiries of the officers of the 
ship as to the proximity of the land, and was informed that 
the nearest was the rock of St. Paul's, then 200 miles 
distant.” 


WANDERINGS OF A GRAIN OF SAND, 


Wuar we call the earth, or the soil, and designate by thx 
names of field earth, garden earth, and so on, is nothing 
more than disintegrated or crumbled-up masses of rock, 
mixed with the remains of decayed plants and different 
kinds of salts, brought up from the depths of the earth by 
springs. 

The particles that enter into the growing vegetation in 
| the form of silicic acid, together with the fine pebbles 
and grains of sand yearly strewed over the earth, are so 
numerous that no eye can look over them, nor numbers ap- 
proximately express them. But science lies concealed, and 
at the last stations on the rivers which bear these little 
grains down to the sea institutes an investigation, to number 
them, as they take their leave of the light of day to be 
plunged into the dark depths of the ocean, there to remain 
for thousands of years, till they become rock again, and are 
again lifted up in the ethereal light of the air on earth. 

All streams are engaged in carrying these little passengers. 
| The Rhine, the Elbe, and their kindred German streams, are 
| every moment conveying the emigrating earth. The Dan- 
| ube rolls away with them to the Black Sea. The Vistula 
brings down the lit'le journeying, emigrating grain from the 
Carpathian Mountz ins, together with many of its compan- 
ions from Russia, and lands them away down in the depths 
| of the Baltic Sea. 'The quantity these rivers despatch down 
| amounts to only a eubie foot each second. But year after 

year they have collected, till the quantity laid down is so 

vast that it would require millions of ships more than are 
now in the world to carry it. 

But the Nile in Egypt, the Mississippi in America, and the 
Ganges in India are driving a heavy business in conveying 
these emigrants from the light of day to the deep abysses of 
the ocean. The Nile carries yearly 200,000,000 cubic feet, 
the Mississippi 4,500,000,000 cubic feet, and the Ganges 
6,000,000,000. This is a vast quantity, enough to cover the 
city of Berlin over in one year, and form a mountain, on the 
top of which one would have to dig to reach the tops of the 
highest church steeples. And this has continued not one 
year, not ten years, not one hundred years, but many thou- 

| sands of years, whose number no one knows, and whose 
effect no one is able to feel. But many may ask, Will not this 
destroy the equilibrium of the earth’s surface? It seems 
that this would certainly happen. But the work goes on so 
slowly and insensibly, and the life of man is so short on 
earth—comparatively a night’s lodging at a hotel—that he 
would know nothing of it if the mind of science did not 
step in and let a few rays of light through the openings to 


} 


| 


' enlighten us on the subject. 
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THE HISTORY, PREPARATION, PROPERTIES, AND 
USES OF ZINC, 
By Proressor CHARLES A. Joy. 

Tue history of zine carries us back to the age of bronze, 
and yet it is practically a metal of the present century. It 
affords the best illustration of how slowly mankind arrives at 
practical results by experience alone, unguided by saientific 
knowledge. For 
more than two thou- 
sand years copper 
has been changed 
to brass by the in- 
troduction of an un- 
known ingredient, 
and it was not until 
comparatively _re- 
cent times that the 
agent which brought 
about this marvelous 
change in copper 
was discovered and 
properly christened. 
Cadmus, a Grecian 
contemporary of 
Joshua, is said to 
have invented brass, 
which alloy was 
known under the 
names of oreichalcos 
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and aurichaleum and 
and was com- 
posed of copper and 
amythical substance 
they called cadmia. 
The word zine was 
first used by Para- 
celsus in 1540. Some 
writers say it was 
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Romans, and then abandoned, to be reworked for the same 
purpose by the Germans from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
century, when they were again closed, and during all this 
time the zine ore was thrown away, and accumulated in vast 
heaps around the mouth of the mine ; and it was not until 
1850 that attention was called to this waste, and works were 
established for the recovery of the zinc. The history of this 
mine seems to confirm the statement that the ancients did 
not know how to 
make brass from 
copper and metallic 
zinc, or zine ores, 
but that they relied 
upon the accidental 
accumulation of 
dust in chimney 
flues for their sup- 
ply of material. 
Zinc is, therefore, 
very properly called 
the chimney metal. 
The English Goy- 
ernment has a com- 
plete of all 
patents issued since 
the year 1681, and 
the earliest mention 
of brass was in 1728, 
when a patent was 
granted for “a 
method for the more 
advantageous manu 
facturing copper 
ores through all the 
intermediate opera 
tions till it be 
brought into fine 
and from 
into brasse, 








1S 


record 


copper, 
thence 


derived from zinken, signifying nails, from the shape of its ; to be cast into plates, ingots, rodds, kettles, and other uten- 


crystals ; others derive it from zincken and zacken (English, 
chimney-stack) because it is usually found in chimney-flues. 
It was also called the spurious son of copper, and hence a 
bastard metal ; also coagulated mercury ; and the miners 
had a notion that it was an unripe ore, and that if it were to 
be left undisturbed for a few centuries longer it would 
develop into silver. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century it was brought 
from India and China, and Boyle called it speauter, or spelter 
~—this latter appellation adheres to it to the present day, and 





sills in metal moulds,’ 

In 1758 a patent specification says that ‘ spelter and brass 
might be made from a mineral which had not theretofore 
been made use of for such purpose,” and recommends 
“blackjack,” ‘‘mockjack,” or ‘‘brazill” for the trial. But 
by far the most important patent relating to zine which is to 
be found in the recesses of the English office, is one which 
was issued to Sylvester & Hokson, April 29th, 1805. This 
was for ‘a method of manufacturing the metal called zine 
into wire and into vessels. Zine is made malleable, and may 


it is under the commercial name of spelter that zine is now | be drawn into wire by working it at a proper heat, or by 


sold. 
It will be seen by this that the early notions in reference 
to zine were of an exceedingly vague character. All of it 


| 


annealing it—210 to 300 deg. Fah. is a proper heat.” 
It was in remembrance of this discovery that we called 
zine a metal of the present century, for previous to this time 


that was used probably came from the chimneys and flues of | its application in the arts had been of the most insignificant 


furnace operations as an 
incidental product. It 
is evident that the an- 
cients did not know how 
to make it directly from 
its ores, and it was not 
until about the sixteenth 
century that the mineral 
known as calamine was 
employed in the manu- 
facture of brass. It is a 
curious fact that the 
mines of Wiesloch, in 
Baden, were worked for 
lead and silver by the 





FIG, 2,—-SILESIAN ZINC FURNACE, 


character compared with 
the immense uses to 
which it is now applied. 
It is safe to say that 
more tons of zine are 
now required to supply 
the of trade 
than there were pounds 
used at the 
ment of the present cen- 
‘tury. This invention of 
Sylvester & Hobson was, 
therefore, like the dis- 
covery of a new con- 
tinent, and opened up a 


demands 


commence- 
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FIG. 3.—SILESIAN ZINC FURNACE. 


vast future for a comparatively insignificant metal. One 
hundred patents have been taken out since that day, 
covering a multitude of applications, and introducing zinc 
into the most unexpected places and in the strangest combi- 
nations. We propose to give an account of the occurrence 
of the metal, to describe how it is made, and then to sketch 
some of its most important applications. 

Zinc has never been observed in our rocks in a pure me- 
tallic state, but must always be sought for in combination 
with sulphur or carbonic acid, and sometimes simply united 
with oxygen or a few of the metals. One of its most impor- 
tant ores is one which greatly annoyed the early miners, and 
was considered an unripe mineral, and very deceptive or 
blinding in its appearance, and hence was called blende. 
Blende, when perfectly pure, contains 33 per cent. sulphur 
and 67 per cent. zinc. It is commonly called blackjack by 
the miners, and has long been used for the preparation of 
metallic zinc. It is found in many localities in the United 
States, sometimes associated with lead, copper, and silver. 

The mineral called calamine, from the ancient mythical 
Cadmus previously mentioned, is a carbonate of zinc, con- 
taining 64 per cent. of the metal, and, on account of the 
easy manner in which the metal can be reclaimed from it, it 
is a much prized ore, 

We are so fortunate in our country as to possess a peculiar 
ore of zine called franklinite, from the town of Franklin, in 
New Jersey, where it is found in great abundance. This 
mineral is associated with oxide of zinc, and is combined 
with iron and magnesia. The residue from it, after expel- 
ling the zinc, is employed in the manufacture of a very hard 
crystalline iron, called burglar-proof, or spiegel iron. There 
are a few other minerals which contain small quantities of 
zinc, but the chief ores have already been mentioned. 

Having procured a supply of material, either of blende or 
of calamine, the next step is to obtain the pure metal. The 
ore is generally calcined in a reverberating furnace, and is 
then mixed with charcoal alone, ii prepared from calamine, 
or with washed calamine and charcoal if from blende. It is 
then reduced in furnaces of various patterns, according to 
the customs of the 
country. In Eng- 
land, the method 
by downward dis- 
tillation was long 
employed. The 
ore and flux is 
packed in cruci- 
bles, through the 
bottom of which 
pass tubes, dip- 
ping under water 
to prevent the 
escape of air. 

These crucibles 
are then stowed in 
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FIG, 5,—FWRNACE FOR MANUFACTURE OF ZINC-WHITE. 





FIG. 4,—SILESIAN ZINC MUFFLER. 


a furnace very similar in form to the cupola em- 
ployed in the manufacture of glass, and are ex- 
posed to a high heat. Six crucibles yield 300 
pounds of metal every twenty-four hours. If the 
ore contains any cadmium, that metal being more 
soluble than zinc, goes over first, and can be thus 
separated from the zinc. In Belgium retorts are substituted 
for the crucibles, a large number of which are built into u 
furnace, and the operation of reduction is carried on on an 
immense scale. A bench of retorts, forty-eight in number, 
is built into each furnace (see fig. 1), and as soon as the 
vapors of zine are seen to come off, adapters, lettered a, b,c 
(fig. 1), are luted on to receive the metal, and to condense 
the oxide. Every two hours the adapter } is removed, and 
the accumulated metal poured into molds in plates of about 
sixty pounds weight. 

In Silesia, where also large quantities of spelter, or zinc, is 
manufactured, the retorts are shaped more like muffles, and 
the condensers are so arranged as to allow the melted metal 
to fall drop by drop into a cavity, c (see fig. 2), from whence 
it is removed and purified by distillation. Figure 3 affords 
a view of the furnace, and figure 4 of the muffle-shaped 
adapter employed in Silesia. It is generally conceded that 
there is less loss in the French than in the German method. 

In Europe it is customary to prepare zinc-white from the 
metal. For this purpose the metal is placed in retorts and 
exposed to high heat, in such a manner that it can be burned 
in a current of air. Figure 5 shows the construction of the 
furnace employed for this purpose. The metal is put into 


| the retorts, c c, and as soon as it begins to be distilled, air is 


admitted through an opening at a, and by means of a pow- 
erful draft the finely divided zinc oxide is drawn through 
the tube, a 6, into large chambers called the condensers. 
These condensers are provided with hoppers, terminating in 
cloth bags, into which the flocculent zinc-white accumulates. 
The portions which condense near the furnace are some- 
times contaminated by metallic zine, and also by cadmium 
and arsenic. The powder which condenses the farthest 
away from the furnace is considered to be the purest and 
best. 

In the United States great improvements have been made 
on the European method, by manufacturing zinc-white di- 
rectly from the ore. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company, established in 1848, was 
the first in this country to attempt the manufacture of zinc 
and of zinc-white. 
Their early his- 
tory is one of 
struggles, legal 
contests, and fail- 
ures ; but by dint 
of perseverance 
they have over- 
come all obstacles, 
and now carry on 
a successful busi- 
ness, They manu- 
facture not only 
zinc oxide, but 
also a peculiar 
mixture of lead 























and zine, commercially 
known as the Bartlett white 
lead. The New Jersey 
Company use the frank- 
linite ore, previously men- 
tioned, while the Lehigh 
Company have recourse to 


zine. It is only within a 
few years that it has been 
found feasible to use the 
most abundant ore of zine, 
mainly the blende, in the 
direct production of a fig- 
ment. This is now accom- 
plished under a_ patent 
granted to the Bartlett 
Lead and Zinc Company 
in October, 1868. 

Having procured our 
zinc in tne manner de- 
ie inet ene Qa Gee one. scribed, it now remains to 

TAINING THE ZINC TURNINGS, and Speak of its properties and 

HAVING A VERY LITTLE TOW AT THE ysgeg, It is a very brittle 

BOTTOM SATUKATED WITH SPIRITS ; 

OF WINE. ¢. THE LIGHTED Torcn Metal at ordinary tempera- 

FOR IGNITING THE TOW AT BOTTOM ture, and again becomes so 








OF BASKET; THE FALLING PARTICLES if heated up to 392 deg. { 


INDICATE THE OXIDE OF ZINC. 


Fah. A little above the boil- 
ing point of water it is very malleable and ductile, and it was 
the discovery of this property that brought about the revo- 
lution in the uses of zinc previously referred to. It has the 
specific gravity of 6.8 to 7.2, according to whether it is cast 
or forged. It melts at about 750 deg. Fah., and boils at 
1,630 deg. Fah., and can be distilled above that point, if the 
air be excluded. When ignited it burns with a dazzling 
light, which can be seen at a great distance (see fig. 6) and is 
sometimes employed for signal fires (see fig. 7). The light 
emitted by the burning metal has all the actinic force of 
sunlight, and it has been employed to a limited extent in 
the production of photographic pictures, especially when 
alloyed with magnesium. In pure dry air or in water free 
of air, zinc remains perfectly bright, but in moist air or 
in water, it is rapidly coated with a film of oxide which 
serves to protect it from further corrosions if there are no 
acids in the water to dissolve the film. As zinc is much 
used as a coating 
to culinary ves- 
sels, and as it is 
more or less sol- 
uble in many sub- 
stances used about 
the household, 
and acts asa 
poison, it is well 
to be on one’s 
guard in its em- 
ployment for 
cooking utensils. 
The following sub- 
stances act upon 
it more or less 
readily and must 
not be kept in 
zinc vessels: 
brandy, vinegar, 
wines, meat soup, 
milk, spring water, 
salt water, and 
sugar. The im- 
pure metal is more 








carbonates and silicates of | 











FIG. 9.—GOLD EXTRACTION BY ZINC.—d. 71NC TROUGH; b. ORE CONDUIT AND HEATER; C. ORE 
CONVEYER ; d. PUSHING BLOCKS; ¢. ORK ELEVATOR; f. VIRE-PLACE. 
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FiG. 7.—BURNING OF ZINC, 


readily acted upon by acids than the pure, and the evolu- 
tion of hydrogen takes place very violently when a little 
platinic chloride is added. 

One of the most important properties of zinc is based 
upon its highly electro-positive character, which enables us 
to employ it to precipitate nearly all metals from their solu- 
tions. A lead tree, called ‘‘ Tree of Saturn” (fig. 8) can be pre- 
pared by suspending sheet zinc in a solution of the sugar of 
lead. Zine has the property of reducing the chlorides and 
fluorides of the metals, and it has been employed to obtain 
the rare metals aluminium, magnesium, silicium, ete. It 
will displace phosphorus from bone ash, and a new method 
for the preparation of phosphorus is thus suggested. If 
zinc and lead be melted together they do not alloy, but the 
zine will all rise to the top on cooling, and if there was any 
silver in the lead it will be carried to the top by the zine. 
A method for the separation of silver from lead ha been 
founded upon this property, which is now very generally 
employed in metallurgical works. 

As zinc also readily dissolves gold, it is proposed to sub- 
stitute it for quicksilver in obtaining that precious metal. 
The accompany- 
ing diagram (fig. 
9) will show the 
form of the fur- 
naces introduced 
on the Pacific 
coast for the ex- 
traction of gold 
by zine. It is 
said to have many 
advantages over 
the old mercury 
method, both in 
convenience of 
manipulation and 
largeness of yield. 

Whenever zinc 
‘3 required for the 
‘volution of hy- 
lrogen gas by the 
action of water 
and sulphuric 
acid, it onrht to 
be reduced to fine 
fragments, This 
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10.—PROCESS OF GRANULATING ZINC BY POURING IT FROM A 
HEIGHT INTO A PAIL OF COLD WATER, 


FiG. 


operation is more readily accomplished by melting the zinc | 
and granulating it by pouring it from a height into water | 


(see fig. 10). It then takes the size of bullets, and exposes 
the maximum amount of surface to the action of the acids, 
and the liberation of hydrogen takes place regularly, if some 
sulphuric acid be added at intervals. 

The uses to which zine is applied are manifold. Its 
cheapness, the ease with which it can be worked, its ready 
fusibility, its permanent character, have suggested its appli- 
cation for many purposes as a metal ; and its properties when 
combined with other metals, as well as the chemical behavior 


of its salts, have increased its consumption very greatly. | 


Since it was discovered that the metal could be rolled, pro- 


vided it was heated to about 240 deg. Fah., sheet-zinc has | 
It is somewhat curious that the metal | 


found extensive uses. 
which was originally discovered in chimney-flues is now 
largely employed to regulate the drafts of chimneys and as 
a protection against driving rain and sleet (see fig. 11). The 
eaves and cornices of our houses are now chiefly made of 
zinc, thus affording additional protection against fire. 


It is, however, as a constituent of brass and bronze that | 


zinc has longest been known, and was most largely employed 
in ancient times. Brass, bronze, tombac, pinchbeck have 
long found application in the arts and for coinage. Brass is 
an alloy of copper and zinc, containing usually 70 per cent. 
copper and 30 per cent. zinc. Owing to the great difference 
in the fusibil- 
ity of these 
two metals, 
their combina- 
tion into a 


‘yolatile character of! 

| the zine would entail 
great loss to the estab- . 
lishment unless care- 

| fully guarded against. 

| Bronze isan alloy into 

| which tin enters as a 
partial substitute for 

| the zine. 

The applications of 

| brassand bronze would 
afford a sufficient topic 
for a separate article, 

and can only be pass- 
ingly referred to in 

At the 
Vienna Exhibition of 

| 1873, objects made of 

these alloys formed 

one of the most inter- 

| esting features of that 

| great occasion. 

| The property of zine that enables us to employ it in the 

| construction of the galvanic battery was more particularly 
studied by Volta, and suggests the possibility of our having 
recourse to it as a motive power. At present the cost of 
zine as an electric motor is 200 times greater than that of 
coal for the same purpose ; but it does not necessarily follow 

| that we shall never attain practical results in this direction, 


this place. 


ric. 11,.—ZINC CHIMNEY-POTS. 


| either by cheaper zinc or more ingeniously contrived ma- 

| chinery. 

Galvanized iron, which is now so much used for corru- 

| gated roofing, boats, buildings, spoutings, ships’ sheathing, 

| buckets, tanks, wires, and many other purposes, is prepared 
by first cleaning the plate by a bath of sulphuric acid and 
water, then washing in a concentrated solution of chloride 
of ammonia, and subsequently plunging it into the molten 

| zine. The zinc dissolves some of the iron, and forms a per- 





| 


homogeneous | 


alloy is attend- 
ed with con- 
siderable diffi- 
culty, and 
exacts long 
practice. Fig. 
12 will show 
the form of the 
furnace and 
the appearance 
of the cruci- 
bles in which 
the operation 
is performed. 
The work is 
generally 


en- 


} 


FIG. 12.—BRASS FURNACE, 





| fect alloy on the surface, and by repeating the immersior 

| the thickness of the layer of zinc can be materially in- 

| creased. ‘ 

| We have thus given some of the leading features in the 
history of a valuable metal, and have pointed out a few of its 

| most important applications. Enough has been said to show 

_ that it is one of the most useful metals known to man. 








trusted to an | 


old and experi- 
enced work- 


FIG. 8.—TAEE OF SATURN, man, as the 


Ir has been seen too often, both in philosophy and else- 
| where, that when people have fancied that the world was 
| becoming Christian, Christianity was becoming worldly. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


M. Lecog DE BorsBauDRAN is an amateur scientist, being by 
profession a conveyancer. In his leisure hours he has devoted 
much attention to chemistry, and lust Winter, while engaged in 
studying the lines on the spectrum produced by the action ef elec- 
tricity on various compounds, made the interesting discovery of a 
new metal, which he called Gallium, in honor of ancient Gaul. He 
has published important researches on the super-vaporation of 
liquids, on crystalline forms, and on chrome alum, 


Dr. MITCHELL relates the interesting fact that a species of pot- 
tery of the very earliest type is in common use in the Lewis, one of 
the inner Hebrides. Itis made by women with the hands and orna- 
mented by the finger-nail, a pointed stick, or a piece of thread. 
The rudest pottery ever discovered among the relics of the stone 
age was not ruder than this, and no contemporaneous savages 
make a coarser ware. These facts appear to show that stone-uge 
pottery may exist side by side with Sevres and Wedgwood. 


ELECTRO-METALLURGY.—Sir Humphrey Davy succeeded in the 
early part of the present century in discovering metallic compounds 
by means of the voltaic pill. M. Becquesal has recently shown 
that the same process can be repeated by means of an induction 
coil, and that caustic potash can be decomposed and an amalvam 
of potassium and mercury be produced in this way. This applica- 
tion of the electricity induction is new, and may lead to important 
applications, 


NicKkeEL Deposir.—The largest nickel “> known is opened 
near the Gap, in Lancaster County, Pa. Nickel was discovered 
there about the year 1856. The ore, being a gray color, is very 
heavy, and so hard that it is mined entirely by blasting. The price 
of nickel averages over $2 a pound. From 400 to 500 tons of ore 
are taken from the mine per month, and the mining and working of 
this requires the labor of 175 hands. 


M. Puanté concludes from his experiments that the sun is a 
hollow, electrified globe, full of gases and vapors, and covered with 
a liquid coating of incandescent matter. He considers the spots to 
be produced by masses of gas and electrifled vapors proceeding 
from the interior of the orb, penetrating the liquid layer, and 
giving to the edges of the cavities forms which characterize the 
passage of positive electricity. 


LonGevity or Jews.—At Frankfort-on-the-Main, where the or- 
dinary average of life is 37.7, the average with the Jews is 499. In 
the same city the mortality of children under five years of age is 
24.1 per cent.; of Jewish children it is only 12.9 per cent. Doctor 
Richardson attributes their freedom from ordinary maladies to the 
care with which they examine their anima! food, and also to their 
temperate habits. 

DISCOVERIES IN PeaT Beps.—The peat beds of Champagne, in 
France, have been found to contain the remains of the badger, 
otter, beaver, pig, stag, swan, beetles, shells, elm tree, walnut, oak, 
willow ; and the traces of man are numerous in the form of ashes, 
— half-burned logs, pottery, flint implements, bits of iron and 

ronze. : 

CHROMATED glue consists of a tolerably concentrated solution of 
gelatin, to which for every five parts of the glue one part of bi- 
chromate of potash in solution is added—the mixture to be made 
in the dark. On exposure to light this glue becomes insoluble in 
water and can be used for cementing broken glass and china, 


THE Suez Canau.—The revenue of the Suez Canal in Janua 
amounted to £100,525. The receipts of February were £101,818. 
During the last five years the company’s revenue has made an ex- 
traordinary advance. Thus, in January, 1870, the receipts were 
£4,145; and in February, 1870, £8,687. 


A Larce Grape Vine —At Santa Barbara, in California, is a 
grape vine four feet in cireumference at its base. It covers with 
its branches 4,000 square feet, and last year yielded 12,000 ths of 
grapes. It is estimated to be 35 to 50 years old. It is the property 
of an aged Spanish woman, 


THE Sources oF THE Niie.—<Another attempt to trace the 
sources of the Nile is to be made bya party of scientific men, 
under the auspices of the Italian Geographical society. The labors 
of the expedition are expected to extend over four years. 


A STATEMENT which has been prepared in illustration of the pro- 
om of railways in Portugal shows that there are now 570 miles of 
ine in operation in that eountry, 64 miles are in course of con- 
struction, and 390 miles have been surveyed. 


PROGRESS IN AsTRONOMY.—The number of planets and asteroids 
accomplishing their revolutions between Mars and Jupiter, known 
to astronomers in 1872 was 121. 33 have since been added, making 
4 total of 154 now on the lists of stars. 


ANTIQUITY OF Man.—M. Capellini, Professor at Bologna, Italy, 
has discovered evidences of man in the pliocene formations near 
that city. They consist of the remains of bows, on which there are 
hierogylphics and rude drawings. 


AMBER.— Until eee oeate all the amber of commerce was 
obtained by dredging the bottom of the sea off the coast of Eastern 
Prussia. It is now obtained from shafts sunk 140 ft. in blue earth, 
and is regularly mined. 


Two millions two hundred and e.ghty-six thousand dolars have 
been expended on surveys for the Canadian Pacific Railroad The 
Jasper House Pass in the Rocky Mountains is regarded as the one 
likely to be adopted, 





ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 
Harr that ought to flov, in natural waves—The locks of a canal. 


TuE alligator that swallowed a corset is dead, It stayed on his 
stomach. 

May not a bird who sleeps upon the wing be said to occupya 
feather bed ? 

“ My bark is on the sea,” as the cur said when the captain threw 
him ove: board. 

Lire is supposed to decrease in about the same proportion as 

railroads increase, 


Waar is the difference between the earth andthe sea? One is 
dirty, and the other tidy. 


MEN are born with two eyes, but one tongue, in order that they 
should see twice as much as they say. 


“OnE good turn deserves another,” as the alderman said when 
he discharged the thief who vo.ed for him. 


A miss is as good as a mile—as good as two or three miles, in 
fact, if she is pretty, and if it is a mounlight night. 


Way are country girls’ cheeks like French calico ?— Because 
they are warranted to wash and retain their color. 


Oup Uncle Hezekiah said to his nephew: “ James, when you 
come to pick out a gal for a wife, don’t get a prodi-gal, but see that 
she’s fru-gal and suits your conju-gal notions.” 


A FARMER in Oneida County, New York, had his hop-house 
broken into the other night, and a large quantity of hops stolen, 
whereupon he said, ‘‘ It makes me hoppin’ mad.” 


One of the young men belonging to a choir had his hair cut by 
@ generous barber, Saturday. Sunday he sang for a solo, “‘ Cover 
my defenceless head,” and vlushed like a lobster. 


“T TAKE the lead in government, yet have no part in law; I ter- 
minate every undertaking, but am never in action; I am never 
wanting in guineas, but am always out of cush,” said the letter G. 


“Do rou see that door-plate, John, with my name on it? That's 
what I call a pleasant sight.”—“ So it is,” responded John; “ but a 
—e with my dinner on it would be a great deal pieasanter 
8s M4 hag 

A GRUMBLING car-driver said to a passenger, ‘‘ You always want 
me to stop when you get off.” 

“No, s.r,” said the passenger, who had no jumping notions, “I 
don’t care what you do. 1 only want the car to stop. You can go 
on.” 


A DuTcHMAN says, I vill tell you, such is de power of de Shak- 
speer, dat I vunce saw de plays acted in Anglish languish, in Hol- 
land, vhere dere vas not vun persons in d» house but myself could 
onderstand it, yet dere vas not a person in all dat house but vas in 
tears ; dat is, all orying, and veep very mooch; couldn't onderstand 
von vord of de play, yet all veeping. Such was de power of de 
Shakspeer.” 

“You see,” said the venerable Elder Daykin, as his minister 
met him on the way to the circus, “ this little grandchild of mine 
wanted to see the saered animals so bad that I hadn't the heart to 
refuse him.” But the little grandchild, on arriving at the tent- 
door, wouldn't go in, and set up such a howl that the elder had to 
take him home; and he spanked the Child for, as he said, “ giving 
me such tr uble for nothing ” 


Nice Cu1itp —A young gentleman of Cambridge aged six, has 
won the belt for being the frst enfant terrible. The way he accom- 
plished it was to go solus to a friend’s house, and make a call upon 
the lady. He was greeted 2 affectionately, and then asked his 
errand. ‘Oh, nothing, Miss G.; but will you please let me see 
your narlor carpet, for auntie says it makes her almost sick every 
time sue comes here!” He was trundled out. 


A WAGGISH wight (a shrewd one, too) 
Once told me that he really knew 

Agirl that put her humors off. 

And ceased to scold and laugh and scoff, 
To weep and sorrow o'er romances, 

And went no more to plays and dances. 
I doubted long; at last he said: 

“The reason is the woman’s dead.” 


Waar a Pieasure.—.Son: “ Father, I'd like to go to the theatre 
—~ I don’t seem ever to have a bit of pleasure staying in every 
night.” 

“ Father; “‘ Pleasure, my dear boy, you don’t need to go to any 
theatre and spend money for pleasure. Stay in and go to bed 
early, on a cold night, and leave your feet outside y-and-by, 
when they get thoroughly cold, pull them into the bed and you’il 
say, ‘ Ah, what a pleasure this is,’ and you’ll thank me for teaching 
you how’to enjoy pleasure without wasting your means.” 


Onty a PorT —Mr Tennyson lodged for a few days in a little 
island inn of the Hebrides, along with other tourists. On his de- 
pa:ture a young sportsman said to the innkeeper: 

“Do you know whom you have had in the house?” 

“No,” replied the innkeeper. 

‘That gentleman is the poet laureate.” . 

“The poet laureate!” echoed Donald, “ Was it for» poet that I 
kept the best bed—a bard, a sennachie?” and he marched off, ap- 
p-rently quite indign nt at himself for his undesigned politeness 
to so humble or doubtful a character as a poet, 
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